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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT iM 1894-95 AND THE 
SITUATION IN INDIA* 

Bv SiK RiriiAKo Tkmpi.k, Bakt., o.r.s.i., c.r.E., el.d., 

D.C.E., M.P., 

President of the Kasi India Association. 

TiiEUK have been two important debates on India, this 
Session ; one on the Cotton duties and the’ other on the 
Anti-Opium agitation. To my regret, I was unable to 
vote for the retention of the Cotton duties and with regard 
to that question I must make a personal explanation. When 
I was in India, as Finance Minister, I recommended that 
these duties should be gradually abolished, and when I 
came back from India in 1880, I held the same opinion and 
addre.s.sed a meeting at Manchester in 1881 advocating their 
abolition. This speech was printed by the Chamber of 
Commerce and distributed all over the country, and what I 
felt was that it would not do to .say one thing in 1881 and 
vote another in 1895. course it might be replied that the 
circumstances are changed, but in my opinion there is 
nothing so fatal in political life as any change of opinion 
or alteration of views ; one must consider very carefully 
before making up one’s mind, but once having done so, 
one should stick to it. That is my John Bull view; there- 
fore I felt obliged to act as 1 did. 1 do not think the 
situation is quite happy as regards these Cotton duties, for 

* Being a shorthand report of an Address delivered by Sir Richard 
Temple to the East Iitdia Association at its recent annual meeting, the 
account of the “ Proceedings ” of which will be found clseyrhere in this 
Review. — E». 
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2 India in ParHameni in 1894-95 

there will be a very serious agitation in Lancashire at the 
next General Election; and there is no knowing what the 
pressure may be upon the Government of the day ; and 
therefore I wish humbly and respectfully to warn all persons 
connected with India to set tli^ir fiscal house in order, 
because to have a whole county like Lancashire united in 
agitation is a very grave matter. 

As regards the Anti-Opium agitation, I think India is 
to be congratulated. 1 believe that its supporters, faddists 
and bigots as they are, are conscientious in their views. 
Of course when certain things come to be fanatically 
agitated, there will always be some persons who will advocate 
them for ulterior motives, but to thf‘ greater number of these 
people, misguided as they are, I give credit for sincerity. 
They got the Royal Commission appointed to investigate 
the matter and they were satisfied with its constitution, but 
when they found that the report was not in accordance with 
their views, they loudly denounced the Commission, and 
the conclusion w'e draw from their conduct is that they will 
accept no decision which is not in accordance with their 
own ideas. They denounced the members of the Royal 
Commission in a way which has never been witness'^d 
before, and Mr. I'owler rightly said in the House of 
Commons that men of rank and position will not serve 
on Royal Commissions in future if their reports are to be 
treated as the Anti-Opium agitators wished the House of 
Commons to treat this report. However, I think the Anti- 
Opium party have got their cjuietus for this generatio'n at 
least. No doubt, the Commission has said no more than 
many of us have said for the last 20 years, but it is one 
thing to have a thing stated from one’s place in Parliament 
and another thing altogether to have these views re-affirmed 
by a Royal Commission. The division in the House of 
Commons covered the agitators with ridicule. Their 
intention we believed was to run away from their own 
amendment and talk it out, but we were determined that 
they should not do this ; so we forced them to a division by 
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means of the closure. They only got 59 to support them 
and every man who could be whipped up was there ; 59 out 
of 670 members is not a serious minority. 

I am, as is well known, no supporter of the present 
Government, but I am bound to report that upon these 
two great occasions the Government have behaved most 
loyally and resolutely. With regard to the Cotton Duties, 
they had made up their minds to the worst and were pre- 
pared to resign if they were defeated by a combination of 
parties. On that occasion they had to offend a great number 
of their own supporters, but they were quite ready to face 
that Of)position rather than do what they believed to be an 
act of injustice to India. 'Fhe Conservative Government, 
when it comes into power, will I hope do equally well, and 
they have not the same" temptation to go astray in this 
rOspect. 

Next, I have; to think of what India was when I first became 
the Ih'esident of the East India Association. I am better 
acquainted with India as it was then, than I am with what 
India is now, and that is my reason for resigning as the 
Association ought to have a President who is up to date 
with India of the present day. 

The MATi'iKiAL development ob India is going on very 
much in the old way. Everyone talks about it, but no one 
advances the money without a State guarantee. The only 
chance of development in India is to raise money there. I 
see no essential change in this branch of the national work. 
We are going on in the old way gradually improving. 

Now with rt‘gard to the miiatamv developments. We 
have a frontier with Russia which we had not then and we 
are^ikely soon to have a frontier with E' ranee, this last- 
named matter I utter a solemn warning. I think^ that the 
present Government have behaved very badly in regard to 
Siam and are allowing b" ranee to spoliate and terrorise Siam* 
I think the conduct of the . present Government cannot .be 
too strongly condemned in this respect. If such* had been 
the conduct of British Governments in the past, there would 
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have been no British Empire. If we are prepared to deal 
with things in the old way, we must be prepared to stand 

up to France, for she means mischief and we must be pre- 
pared for fighting if necessary. She has no commercial 
advantages to contend for, as she exports nothing to these 
countries save officials. The commercial interests are ours 
and we must be ready to fight for them if necessary. I 
consider that we have evdn more to fear from France than 
from Russia, for I do not believe that Russia is actively 
hostile. We must be resolute and let France know that 
we will not hesitate to go to war with her in defence of our 
interests if necessary, but I do not believe that the French 
want a war with England ; they are too wise to incur such 
a risk unless for very material interests — which interests 
they do not really possess in these regions. 

With regard to the I ndian National Congress, it has now 
grown out of its infancy into a very vigorous youth, 'I'hese 
men are the products of our system, of our civilization, and 
of our education. I pronounce no opinion on their loyalty. 
Assuming it, what is the outcome of their proposals and 
policy ? It is twofold ; first to drive; all European civil 
employes out of the country and get them superseded by 
Natives. The; advancement of the Natives is in itself a 
laudable ambition, but if a day of trial arises, we cannot 
govern India without Europeans. Even in famine relief, 
millions of people have been saved from death by starva- 
tion who would never have been saved but for the 
Europeans. Their retention is even more important when 
we come to political trouble, when we have to fight for our 
Empire. Just imagine having no magistrates in a district 
■except Nafives. When it comes to fighting, no one but an 
Englishman or a European is sufficient for our purpose. 
Now the one-thing that the Congress desires is to get rid of 
Europeans at the head of districts. People talk as if we 
could govern India by Natives alone, but in the day of 
stress and storm we must have Europeans in command, 
whfether in F>eace or war or in any political crisis whatever. 
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The financial policy of the Congress party<* is equally 
mistaken. They complain of the military expenditure. 
They swell the amount of the military estimates until one 
thinks the burden is more than can be borne by India. 
They are wise enough to know that it is impossible to 
stand up to France and Russia in combination without a 
powerful army and extensive fortifications. They do not 
complain of the army but of the cv^penditure. The question 
is who is to pay ? I wish they were present to hear me 
so that 1 might say it to their faces. They hold that 
England must pay, as England derives great advantages 
from India by trade. Now if England is to pay, one has 
to think of the British taxpayer. I, therefore, ask all who 
are acquainted as we ought to be with our countrymen, is it 
a safe doctrine to preach in England diat, if England is to 
hold India, she must dip her hand deeply into her pocket ? 
This is a very serious cpiestion, yeit that is the issue to which 
the Congress is driving, but that it will fail, I have no doubt. 

Such then is their policy. First they aim at the substitu- 
tion of Natives for Europeans in responsible places and 
next at placing a large portion of the military expenditure 
on the shoulders of the British taxpayer. I think it should 
be the practice of my successor t,o try and expose the aims 
of the Congress. Some of their aims are desirable, no 
doubt, and I would by no means oppose them all round ; 
but when we see their tendency is, in at least two respects, 
perilous to the best interests of the Empire we are bound 
to oppose them. 

One more point. I think Incia tvill be liable to a 
dangerous industrial competition on the part of China and 
Japan — Japan particularly. Things must take their course, 
but this rivalry which is springing up will become critically 
dangerous to the industries of Bombay and Calcutta. 

I do not underrate the extreme gravity of the subjects 
which I have menftioned, but I have great confidence in the 
finances of India. I am no bimetallist, but* I hold the 
Govt, of India were justified in closing the mints, for public 
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opinion demanded it. The Anglo-Indian world had made 
up its mind that this expedient should be tried, but I do not 
think it has done all the good that was e.xpected from it. 
Yet I do not consider that the then (jovernor-General, 
Lord Lansdowne, is to be blamed, for he was bound to do 
it as public opinion demanded it in such a manner that he 
had no option. The rupee would probably have gone still 
lower but for that action. It is a matter of opinion, but, as 
already stated, I have confidence in the finances of India. 
Her revenue is steadily increasing in those branches which 
depend on the prosperity of the people. I think the 
military expenditure is absolutely necessary, but if the worst 
comes to the worst, the Govt, of India will have to suspend 
some portion of the civil expenditure. They would not be 
able to spend so much on moral and material progress. 
They must keep their expenditure within their means, but 
their means are considerable and I believe they can do it 
and yet conduct the Government fairly well. It is not sure 
that the low price of the rupee is not benefiting the com- 
mercial industries of India, and so leading to increased 
revenue to balance the loss by exchange. 

I have confidence in the people in the main ; although 
they say there is disloyalty springing up. I doubt it. There 
is probably more active loyalty now in India than when I 
first knew the country. When we had competitors in India 
we were popular because the Natives compared us with 
those who might take our place. When all imperial 
competitors disappeared then the Natives thought of us 
alone and began to carp and cavil. But now the advance 
of France and Russia has, I think, brought back popularity 
to us. The Natives have to consider, if anything happened 
to us, who would take our place ? Perhaps P' ranee, perhaps 
Russia ; and. then* they prefer the English ills they know 
rather than fly to French or Russian ills they know not of. 
So I think there is a revival of popularity for us in India ; 
the nearer bur enemies approach, the more popular we shall 
become. But at the same time all this rests upon the im- 
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pression of our absolute power to stand up to and defeat all 
our enemies. If any doubt was to arise of our power to 
fight and overcome any possible combination, our popularity 
would be gone, l.et the Indians come to England and see 
our fleets and armies, our arsenals and manufactories, and 
above all the activity of our teeming population — let them 
contemplate the moving masses of people in the streets ot 
the Metropolis and reflect on whzit would be the bearing of 
these people if they had to fight for their hearths, their 
homes, their Empire. Then they will have no doubt of 
our absolute superiority over all possible competitors. 



THE NEW TAXATION ON THE LAND IN THE 

permanently-s?:ttled districts 

OF MADRAS. 

Bv Sir Ropkr LicTiiBRiDCiEf, k.c.i.k. 

An indignant Memorial has been submitted to the Secretary 
of State by the Madras Landholders’ Association, protesting 
against the imposition of the Village Service Cess, as new 
taxation on permanently-settled lands, in violation of the 
Permanent Settlement ; and denouncing the V’^illage 
Service Act as an insidious attempt to divert and seduce 
the legitimate allegiance of the village servants from their 
recognised masters in defiance of the wishes of both. Just 
ten years ago, the Secretary of State peremptorily vetoed a 
precisely similar Bill that had been engineered for Bengal 
by Sir A. P. (then Mr.) MacDonnell. That Bill was called 
the Patwari Bill ; and it proposed to do for the Bengal 
Pahvaris exactly that which is now proposed for the same 
vijlage servants (in Madras called Karnams) by the Village 
Service Bill. Under a changed name, the Government 
poolly proposes, on the same grounds, with the same 
assumption of philanthropic motives, to impose on districts 
where the land-tenure is practically identical with that ruling 
in Bengal, those oppressive and burdensome arrangements 
which were promptly vetoed by the Secretary of State when 
proposed for Bengal. On the plea of the need of creating 
an agency for the collection of statistics, and for police and 
other local administrative purposes, the Act unblushingly 
transfers the services of the village servants in proprietary 
estates from the control of the proprietor to that of the 
Government ; and then, as if to add insult to injury, it 
imposes a Village Service Cess (at the, rate of ten Pies 
■ to every Rupee of rent) on all occupied lands within the 
proprietary estate. This Cess is to be recoverable under 
the same, inexorable Sale law as the ordinary revenue- 
demand on the land, — that terrible law which, as Mr. 
A, Rogers (late of the Bombay Civil Service and one 
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of the most experienced Settlement officers now living) in- 
formed the East India Association the other day, is caus- 
ing the selling-up of the land of Madras at a fearful rate. 

Against this proposal, the Madras Landholders’ Associa- 
tion is now protesting. I believe it is admitted that they 
are supported in their protest, not only by practically the 
whole agricultural community of thtt Madras Presidency, — 
?yols and village-servants as welV as landholders, — not only 
by the //ludic newspaper and the educated Native com- 
munity at large - but also by an overwhelming majority of 
our most experienced District officers. Tlie Government 
Resolution itself (No. 1024 of the 1 8th December, 1888, 
quoted at pp. 4, 5, 6, of the ‘‘ Enclosures annexed to the 
Appeal- Memorial of the Madras Landholders’ Association ”) 
clearly admits this most damaging fact ; for* it states — 

“Most of the Collectors who reported in 1874-75 on the question were 
oi)poscd to the measure.** 

It seems Incredible, in any cafe, that the Secretary of 
State should approve of the imposition of those burdens on 
the .^iculturists of the proprietary estates of Madras, 
which his predecessors have absolutely vetoed in the 
precisely analogous case of the agriculturists of Bengal. 
Mr. I'owler, in his Budget speech last year, made special 
reference to his sympathy with the Madras agricultural 
community ; and he congratulated the House of Commons 
on the statement — which seems to be of Uomew'hat dubious 
accuracy — that the results of our administration of the land 
in that Presidency have been more favourable to the 
agricultural interest than the sinilar results of Native 
administration in the neighbouring state of Mysore. After 
that speech, there ought to be little doubt of what the 
decision of the Secretary of State is likely to be. More- 
over, it is well known that the pfesent head of the Govern- 
ment of Madras is a nobleman of wide and generous 
sympathies, who* personally is not at all likely to insist, 
except under circumstances of dire necessity* ^on forcing 
through a measure so generally distasteful to his people as 
the Landholders’ Association have shown this Village 
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Service Bill to be. So that altogether, there is every ground 
for hope that the full, temperate, and earnest representation 
of the case in all its bearings, as now submitted, to the 
Secretary of State by the Landholders’ Association, will not 
fail to attain the desired end. 

The practical unanimity of the Nativ'e community of 
Madras in opposition to this Bill seems, in my humble 
judgment, to be in itself the most important factor in the 
question. I have always strongly urged, in regard to 
similar proceedings in Bengal, that, since the recent reforms 
in the constitution of the local Legislative Councils effected 
by Lord Cross's Act, Government is bound to remit to the 
free and unfettered consideration of those Councils all such 
measures of purely domestic concern. When I voted in 
the House of Commons for Lord Cross’s Act, I did so 
in the full belief — which I know was shared by those who 
introduced the Act- -that it was intended to be a real and 
bond fide attempt to obtain for our local legislation the 
inestimable advantage of local knowledge and local sanction. 
As far as Government may deem it compatible with Imperial 
interests, the ancient institution of a mechanical official 
majority voting according to order should now be dispensed 
with as obsolete, and not in keeping with Lord Cross’s 
reforms. By such a majority thje Village Service Bill was 
passed in the Madras Council ; but I suppose no one doubts 
that its fate w'ou^d have been altogether different, if every 
member of the Council felt himself not merely free, but 
actually bound, to vote upon it according to his conscience. 

But beyond this, the Memorial of the Landholders’ 
Association shows conclusively that the arguments in 
support of the imposition of these new ’burdens on the 
agricultural community are altogether faulty. And it is 
quite clear that the real “.inwardness ” of the measure, and 
the uses to which it will ultimately be put if the Secretary 
of State can be induced to pass it, have* never been fairly 
put before •the public- — I doubt very much whether they 
have ever been fairly put before either Lord Wenlock or 
Lord Elgin: 
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I will tfike the latter point first. The experience of 
Bengal teaches ws the use to which this Village Service 
Act will ultimately be applied. It will provide the Govern- 
ment with a gigantic organization — kept up, bicn e^itendu^ at 
the expense of those'against whom it is to be used — ramify- 
ing throughout the length and breadth of the land, having 
its spies in every village and almost in every family, to carry 
out all those ‘‘ minute local scrutinies ” that were specially 
and by name forbidden by the Permanent Settlement — 
those “ Behar Cadastral Surveys,*' such as that which is 
driving frantic tht‘. quiet and peaceful agricultural population 
of Behar, — ^those “ inquisitorial pryings into their private 
affairs ” that 1 -ord Lansdowne warned us would, if persisted 
in, inevitably ahenate from us the affections of the people 
of India. 

. That was, almost avowedly, the object of the Patzoai'% 
Bill, vetoed in 1885. d'hc lack of such a far-reaching 
organization has bcfui the one difficulty, the one obstacle, 
that has been the subject of the incessant groans of those 
officials w'hose ardent desire it is to humble the pride of 
the Bengal zatiindars^ and to sweep their wealth into the 
public treasury for the support of new Departments of the 
State. Indeed, Sir Antony Mac Donnell went so far as to 
threaten the zonindaj's of Bengal, in section 67 of his 
famous A^mnie of the ;,oth Septcanber, 1893, that if they 
succe.ssfiilly resisted his Land Records Bill — as I am glad 
to see they have done, for the Secretary of State has 
refused to allow it even to be introduced in the form 
originally proposed- — he had devised a me«ans by which, in 
spite of the Secretary of State, he would possibly inflict on 
them the Patzvari Bill in a slightly altered form. Here are his 
words, which for imperiousness it will be difficult to beat : — 

‘‘ If the zemindars unsa)' whi^t they ha^e said, and the Land Records 
Bill fail to become law, then they should remember that the Government 
can fall back on Regulation XII. of 1817, and enforce the registration of 
J^attvaris^ their payment in such mode as the Board of Revenue directs, and 
the maintenance of the Rccord-of- Rights through ihemf 

Here, then, we have, in the words of the great originator 
of all these measures, the real meaning of tKe Proprietary 
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Estates Village Service Act, and of the Village Service 
Cess of ten P/'es in the Rupee of rent. Sir Antony’s wrath 
forced him to let the cat out of the bag in Bengal ; and the 
Secretary of State has treated that cat as the orator did 
the rat in the old example of a mixed metaphor — he has 
nipped it in the bud, by strangling Sir Antony’s unborn 
Bill or ever it was fully drafted. Sir Antony has not — 
at least so far as the pubjic knows — btten guilty of the same 
indiscretion in regard to the Madras Village Service Bill. 
But it is to be hoped that its practical identity with the 
Bengal proposals will not escape Mr. howler’s observation ; 
and then I trust he will draw his own conclusions. 

The case for the old Patzuari Bill, vetoed in 1885, — the 
case for the imposition of seven-si.\teenths of the cost of 
the iniquitous Beh'ar Cadastral Survey on the Behar land- 
holders (in addition to the five-si.xteenths imposed on the 
tyo/s), — and the case for the Madras Village Service Bill 
— all depend on false evidence. In all three cases, the 
official reason given to justify the imposition of the cost 
of these measures on the landlords of Bengal, of liehar, 
and of the Madras I’roprietary estates, respectively, is the 
allegation that under the Permanent Settlement, the 
patiuari (called in Madr,;is the kai'ntwi) was constituted a 
sei'vant of the Govern^nent. It is argued that, the agree- 
ment under the Permanent Settlement being that the land- 
owners should provide the funds for the payment of these 
public servants, — and the land-owners having fraudulently 
evaded this obligation by using the paiwaris or karnams 
as their own private servants, — it is quite just that the 
Government should now enforce this obligation. And Sir 
A. P. MacDonnell, in his great Minute on the Behar 
Cadastral Survey, goes even further than this. He 
declares that the Behar land-owners may fairly be made 
to disgorge these illicit gains, by being forced to pay a 
large share of the costs of the Survey. He repeats this, 
either in "so many words, or by a clever and plausible 
implication, a dozen times in the course of the ponderous 

I 

Minute. This is how he puts it in § 18 : — 
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'*The zemindars were bound by sec. 62, Regulation VIII. of 1793 to 
maintain a, patsvari ia every village, who zuas to be a Government servant ; 
but in this too they neglected their obligations, and gradually converted the 
patwari into their own private servant.” 

I am sorry to say that Sir Antony omits to inform the 
public that the all-important words I have italicised in this 
quotation — the only words that give any ground whatever 
for the argument he and others, following him, have based 
upon them, and that are nowr raade the ground for the 
imposition of enormous burdens on the landholders of 
Hehar and Madras are (I confess it seems incredible) 
actually an interpolation of his own ! And even in | 66, 
wh<;re he quotejs the very words of the Regulation — of 
course containing nothing whatever about the patvoari 
being a “Government .servant” — he reiterates, and even 
attempts to justify, this '=*N'traordinary statement thus : 

“'I'he words of the law are these : ‘Every proprietor of land who may 
not have established a patwori in every village in his or her estate to keep 
the accounts o( the raiyofs, as renuired by the original rules for the 
decennial settlement of the three provinces ■/>., Bengal, Behar, and 
( )rissa j shiill immediately api)oint a potioari la each village for that ])ur- 
pose.’ 1 invite particular .'ittention to the vvords ‘ to kee[) the accounts of 
the raiyatsP The patu'ari was under the Regulation to be, not the 
zemindar's servant, but the custodian of the raiyaf s interests as against the 
encroachments of the zemindar, which was indeed his true position and 
lunction from immemorial times.” 

Now, it is clear that the Acting Litiutenant-Governor of 
Rengal (now Lie.ut.-(iov. of the N. W. P. ) wrote these 
word.s, and put this mon.strou.s and far-fetched interpreta- 
tion on the words to which he “ invites particular attention," 
in absolute ignorance of the Fifth Report of the House of 
Commons of iiSi3 - -t/ic authority, pai' exceilcme, on all 
questions connected with the Permanent Settlement. Will 
it be believed, that this supreme authority, writing at the 
time, and with the full knowledge and guidance of all the 
facts, and all the persons concerned, thus states, (p. 35) 
the meaning and intention of the very words (the Regula,- 
tion it-self being s^Jecifically referred to in the margin) that 
are so twisted and distorted by Sir Antony MacDonnell : — 

“ The village accountant, or putwarry, whose duties have been 
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described,* it was deemed necessary to retain under the new system ; but 

Some apologists of the MacDonnell school, when driven into a 
corner by this positive statement of the Fifth Report, have suggested that 
the quotation is not complete, and that the meaning (herein obvious 
enough) might be altered if we turn to the earlier passage in the Report 
dealing with the patwari.^ where liis “duties have been described.” Of 
course the answer to this is, that the duties, as described in the earlier 
passage of the Report, ’were those of the paiwari under the Mughal 
Government, with which we are not concerned — all we want to know is, 
what was the position of the patwari under the new 7rgime^ as settled by 
the Government of Ford Cornwallis? But to make this quite dear, it is 
necessary to quote in extenso all the passages of the Report bearing on the 
' paiu^ari — which I here do once for all : — 

“ As it was the opinion of some intelligent servants of the Company 
that it would, in the aj^proaching Scttlernenl, be more advisable to resort to 
the institutions and rules of the old Goverfime/t/^ with which the Natives 
were acquainted . . . your Committee will proceed to e\])lain the scheme 
of internal i)oiicy in tlie inaiiageinent of the land revenue, to which it was 
contended, by the persons above alluded to, the preference should be 
given. . . . The small portions which remained were divided between . . . 
and the putivarry or village accountant, perhaps the only inhabitant who 
could write, and on whom the citUivators relied for an adjustment of their 
demands and j)ayinents to be anade on account of their rents. Besides 
these persons, who, from the Zi‘7nhidars downwards, can be regarded in no 
other light than as servants of the Government, provision was made, either 
by an allotted share of the i)roduce, or by a sj)ecial grant of land, for the 
canonf[oe^ or confidential agent of the Ciovermnent. . . . Under the 
superintendence of this officer, or of one of \\\^ y^oma^tahs or appointed 
agents, were placed a certain number of adjacent villages, the accounts of 
which, as kept by the pui^varies, were constantly open to his inspec- 
tion, . . . From this concise rei)resentation of what appears to have been 
the provincial organisation of the revenue depaiiment, your Coniinittee 
think it may appear that when llie Mogul Gov^cinment was in its vigour . . . 
under this view of the Mogul system, as it formerly exi.'.tcd, and of the 
state into which it had fallen, it was by some suggested as advisable for 
the Company to . . . 

- But the leading members of the Supreme Government appear to have 
been, at an early period of the transactions now commencing, imprest^^d 
with a strong persuasion of the propiictary right in the soil possessed by 
the zemindar.^., ur if the right could not be made out consistently with the 
institutions of the former Government, that reason and humanity irresistibly 
urged the introduction of it. In the decision of this (piesiion was con- 
templated the introduction of a new order of things, which should have 
for its foundation the security of individual property. . . . Vour Committee 
will now proceed to give an account of the system of internal government as 
iriodijiedby I.ord Cornwallis, and established by the code of Regulations. . . . 
The village accountant, or puhearry^ whose duties have been described, il 
was deemed necessary to retain under the new system ; but he is, by the 
Regulation.*!, placed in the situation of a servant to the zetnindarP 

These are the ipsissima verba of the Fifth Repeat in the order in which 
they pccur, the omissions being simply of irrelevant matter. 1 defy any 
man of ordinary intelligence and honesty to read this passage through, and 
then to understand from it that the Regulations left the pahvari still “ the 
servant of the Government." 
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he f j, by the Regtilations^ placed in the situation of a SERVAN'r TO THE. 
ZEMINDAR, for the pwpose [besides keeping the village accounts] of fur- 
nishing information respecting the lands which may at any tinie be ordered 
for sale by the Collector or by the Courts of Justice/' 

This one statement of the Fifth Report, even if it stood 
alone, is quite sufficient to knock the bottom out of Sir 
Antony MacDonneirs case in the Behar Survey business, 
and also out of the Madras Villaj^e Service Act. liut the 
Madras Landholders’ Association, in their Appeal- Memorial 
to the St^cretary of State, support it by other testimony 
that is equally fatal to these official perversities. They quote 
the Fifth Report again, in the part referring to the Madras 
Presidency- -para. 51, lint abov’^e all, they ([uote Harring- 
ton’s Analysis^ 16^, which is absolutely decisive. 

Harrington says of the “ Village piitwarics or accountants'’ 
that they are ^ 

‘‘ Rather private servants of the landholdcis and fanners, than the public 
oHicci'i of Government ’’ ; land consc«.iuenlly he declares thatl “the rules 
concerning them might have been postponed for the fourth pan of the 
Analysis^ if it were not more convenient to inc'lude them in the third part 
from some of their described duties being imn^cdiatcly connected with the 
subject of it/' 

To most of us, it would seem a long step from the “con- 
venience” of arranging a Report, to a solemn arrangement 
b('. tween the Government and ' the '^.onindars, on the 
strength of which, a century lattn*, the Government pro- 
poses to mulct the: latter (and their tyots) in millions sterling. 
'Fhat long step, Sir Antony MacDonnell jauntily takes, 
with the; cock-sure air of a man who is only stating an 
acknowledged fact, wdien he airily adds to the recortl the 
fateful words ivho was to be a Goverinucnt servaniP 
quoted above. For those words, as far as I can discover 
from a detailed acquaintance with the subject derived from 
the study of twenty-five years— -there is absolutely no 
foundation whatever in the Regulations, in the Fifth 
Report, in Harrington's Analysis, or in any other authority 
of any value whatever. 
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THE NATIVE PRESS OF INDIA. 

By An Anglo-Indian. 

I confess that since my arrival in India nothing has filled me with such 
astonishment, nothing has so disheartened me, nothing has made me feel 
so deeply how great are the difficulties of Government in this country, as 
insinuations which have appeared in certain organs of the Press with 
regard to this subject. When the Government of Imiia has succeeded, 
after many years of persistent «;iffort, in obtaining a re-exainination of the 
conditions of the India Civil Service, it is indeed a matter for surprise that 
there should be found, 1 will not say amongst you, for I am happy to 
think that you have repudiated so unworthy an insinuation, but amongst 
some of those who represent themselves as the guides and leaders of 
Indian public opinion, men so incapable of appreciating what has been 
the character of English Rule and of its English representatives, as to 
assert in the face of their countrymen that the only object of the Govern- 
ment of India in appointing the Civil Service Commission has been to 
, deceive the people of India and to resort to a base, mean, and abomin- 
able trick for the purpose of restricting still further the privileges of those 
who are so justly an.xious to serve our Sovereign in the C!ivil Service 4>f 
their counliy.'' (Extract from Eord Dufferin’s spcecli to the Poona 
Sabha, 19 November, 1886.) 

The hostile attilucle of a certain sciction of the native 
press towards the ruling class in India which called forth 
the words quoted above and which is, if possible, more 
marked at the present time than it was in Lord Dufiferin’s 
day, affords a striking example of the difficulty of attempt- 
ing to govern India on the advanced princijdcs of the West. 
The hope apparently entertained by Lord h'apon that the 
semi-educated university graduates who in a large measure 
compose the journalistic class in India would wield, with 
honesty and moderation, the powder entrusted to them by 
the repeal of the Press Act has unfortunately not been 
realized. The voice of the native press has again bt^come 
loud and menacing. Several organs are nothing more than 
mere mouth-pieccs for gutbursts of hatred and contem[)t 
of British rule. By their agency class feeling is aroused 
among an ignorant and superstitious population to such an 
<2xtent. that otherwise peaceful citizens are found flying at 
each other’s throats, as happened two years ago in many 
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parts of India at the festival of the ’/d, and as will happen 
again on the first’ occasion that the precautionary measures 
of the audiorities are in any way relaxed. 

The scandal is a great and growing one and in no other 
country in the world would the existing state of things 
be tolerated. A conviction, however, is gradually gaining 
ground that the day is not far distant when the Government 
will be reluctantly compelled to resort to remedial legisla- 
tion. Three years ago it was considered necessary to with- 
draw the freedom of the press in places administered by the 
Governor-General but not forming part of British India 
proper, owing to the steady increase of scurrilous journals 
of the lowest type in these districts ; and unless native 
Editors in British India are prepared to take warning by 
the fate which has befallen their brethren in native states 
and to confine themselves to fair and honest criticism of the 
acts of their rulers, it is by no means improbable that many 
of them will sooner or later find themselves in a similar 
predicament. 

The freedom of the press in India was first established 
by law in 1835 by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then provisional 
Governor-General. It is true that the newspapers of the 
period were almost exclusively Anglo-Indian. The native 
journals could be counted on the fingers of one hand and 
were small and altogether unimportant, none boasting of a 
circulation exceeding two or three hundred copies per issue. 
The law, however, recognised no distinction between the 
two sections of the press, and the freedom then granted 
applied equally to all publications whether conducted by 
Anglo-Indian or by native Editors, whether in English or 
in the vernaculars. This freedom the vernacular press 
continued to enjoy until the days of the mutiny, when, on 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1857, it Sit once became evident 
that only the prompt adoption of rigorous measures could 
prevent* it from developing into an organ of treason. The 
authorities were equal to the occasion. A law was quickly 
passed rescinding the liberty of the vernaoular,. section of 
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the press, and giving to the Executive summary powers to 
prevent the circulation of any matter calculated to add fuel 
to the already rapidly spreading flame of rebellion? Several 
native Editors were imprisoned, and many presses in 
different parts of the country were confiscated. It was 
originally intended that this law should remain in force for 
one year only, but its actual repeal did not take place until 
1868. The vernacular press was once more free ; but the 
lesson of the mutiny was still fresh in the memory of all, 
and up to 1S72 there was practically little fault to be found 
with it. Occasionally, it is true. Government was compelled 
to mark its displeasure at the tone of some particular print, 
but, on the whole, the press was distinctly on the side of 
loyalty and morality. 

About that perfod a great impetus was given to education 
in India. Its advantages began to be in some measure 
recognised and in the growing demand for knowledge the 
press found increased encouragement and support. In 
some districts Government itself subscribed largely to the 
vernacular press, distributing the newspapers among the 
.schools in the hope of further stimulating this desire for 
knowledge. As the spread of education increased, however, 
the supply of semi-educated natives soon exceeded the 
demand. Men began to find that as a means of obtaining 
a livelihood their education was in a great measure useless. 
Except in the service of Government there were few careers 
in which the training acquired in the Government colleges 
was of much practical value, and the number of those who 
could reasonably hope to obtain employment under Govern- 
ment, though large in itself, was small when compared with 
the supply. “ You have educated us, you must employ us," 
viras their constant cry. It was, of course, impossible that 
Government, however ’willing it might be, could find em- 
ployment for all the graduates whom the schools and 
colleges were turning out. The reifult, as might* be ex- 
pected, was much discontent in the ranks of this half- 
educated classi Many of them turned to the press as 
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a means of earning a living. During the years 1873 — 1877, 
the number and circulation of the vernacular newspapers 
largely increased, more particularly in Bengal where the 
number of publications was nearly doubled, and it was only 
natural that these men should pour into the columns of their 
papers what they considered their grievances. Had they 
stopped at that, no harm and some good might have 
resulted ; but unfortunately they .did not. The loyalty 
which on the whole had characterized the vernacular press 
gradually gave place to language calculated to excite bitter 
hatred and contempt of British rule. Editors became 
advocates and promoters of sedition. Individual Members 
of the Government were grossly libelled and held up to 
merciless ridicule and contempt. Vernacular papers in the 
hands of unscrupulous editors were used 'to intimidate and 
to extort money from our feudatories and native subjects. 
It was clear that this state of things could no longer be 
tolerated. The opinions of this class were of themselves of 
little importance, and it could be easily dealt with should 
occasion arise ; but the Government of the day was deter- 
mined that the machinery of the pres.s should not be em- 
ployed to spread disloyalty and distrust of British rule 
among the people of the land. It v^as reluctant to interfere 
with the. freedom of the press, but the policy of non-inter- 
vention could no longer be maintained, and in 1878 an Act 
was passed by Lord Lytton’s Government which com- 
pletely gagged the vernacular press. Printers and pub- 
lishers w'ere required to enter into a bond binding them- 
selves not to print in any vernacular publication “ words or 
signs or visible representations likely to create disaffection 
to the Government established by law in British India or 
antipathy between persons of different races, castes, religionfi 
or sects ” nor to use, nor to attempt -to use, any newspaper 
for purposes of intimidation or e.xtortion. The object 
aimed at was thus ^effectually accomplished ; the disloyal 
and seditious utterances of a small class could no longer be 
communicated through the medium of the press to masses 
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too ignorant to judge of their worthlessness. Unfortunately 
this " gagging act,” as it was commonly called, remained in 
force for only three years. It was repealed in 1882 by 
Lord Ripon, who earned for himself a cheap popularity at 
the expense of sound administration ; and but little time 
elapsed before the gravity of the error committed was fully 
apparent. 

So far I have endeavoured to sketch, in as condensed a 
form as possible, the past history of the native press ; and 
before proceeding to discuss its present extent and influence, 
a few remarks of a general nature, on the intellectual 
development of the people with whom the press has to 
deal, may not be altogether out of place. In the rapid 
advance towards western civilization in India during the 
last decade the fact that the educated class bear but a 
very insigniflcant proportion to the mass of the population 
is too apt to be overlooked. Notwithstanding the great 
impetus to education, ignorance and superstition every- 
where prevail to an extent which it is difficult to realize in 
England. India, it must be remembered, is c.ssentially a 
nation of agriculturists. Of the 280 millions inhabitants of 
British India no less than 72 per cent, of the adult males 
are directly dependent .upon agriculture for the necessaries 
of life. The dwellers in towns form but a small fraction of 
the total population, for those living in towns of over 
20,000 inhabitants do not number above 5 millions. The 
population is in fact almost exclusively runal, dwelling in 
hamlets and villages thickly dotted over the face of the 
country. Conservative to the back-bone, these people 
cling to their hereditary homesteads, too often indifferent to 
the fact that their acres have long ceased to afford adequate 
support to their incre.ased number. Extreme poverty is 
the lot of .a numerous class ; yet they abhor change of any 
kind, and view it with a superstitious dread hardly imagin- 
able. I cannot better convey an idea of the incredible 
ignorance prevalent among this great rural population, 
than by quoting the following extract from the official 
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Gazette of the Government of India, dated 27th June 1887. 
It is by the pen of an intelligent native official and describes 
graphically the difficulties besetting the path of progress in 
this country. 

“The following cases, which came under my personal 
observations, will fairly illustrate the hopeless ignorance of 
the majority of village populations in this country. It was 
at Muhammadabad Post Office, in Azamgarh district, I was 
one afternoon sitting under a tree close to the Post Office 
talking to some Tahsil and police officials who had called 
to see me. The letter-box (a big, square, newly painted, 
red one, with a big, long, projecting mouth-piece) was lying 
at a distance of about 20 yards from where we were sitting, 
waiting to be built up in the wall. A villager approached 
with a letter in his hand and inriuired where he was to 
place it. The letter-box was jjointed out to him. He 
went up to the box, took off his shoes at a little distance 
from it, folded his hands I'everently, put his letter in the 
box, bowed low before it and placed 2 coppers on the 
ground ; I’ctreated a few steps with face towards the box 
(walking backwards), again bowed very low, then put on 
his shoes and walked away. I did not discover that he had 
left 2 coppers on the ground cloSe to the letter-box till 
some time after lie had left. In another case I saw a man 
drop a letter into the letter-box and then putting his lips 
close to the mouth of the box, calling aloutl (very loud) that 
the letter was to go to Rewah as if somebody was sitting 
inside the box to hear and carry out his wi.shes. . . . 
N umerous other cases of ignorance of this nature have 
occasionally come under my observation, but those men- 
tioned above are quite sufficient to show what class of 
people we have to deal with in rural parts.’’ 

The town population is naturally many stages in advance 
of that of the villages, but even here it cannot be said that 
education has made much way among the masses. 

In painting this somewhat gloomy picture of the in- 
tellectual attainments of the people of India, I do not wish 
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to appear to minimize the results that have already been 
achieved in this direction. Much has been done both by 
the State .and by the people themselves. The extent to 
which education has become popularized may be gathered 
from the fact that during the decade ending 1892-93, the 
annual expenditure under this head from all sources rose 
from 186 to 229 lakhs, while the total number of educa- 
tional institutions increased from 109,085 to 144,699, and 
the number of pupils from 2*8 millions to 3‘8 millions. 
These facts suffice to show the success which has attended 
our educational system in India. Readily admitting how- 
ever that in the face of great difficulties much progress* has 
been made, what I submit is, that the results are compara- 
tively small in proportion to the vastness of the population. 
The census returns of 1(891 show that only 12^ million 
adults of both sexes are able to read and write, so that the 
percentage of those who possess the merest rudiments pf 
education is very low. If we proceed a step further and 
take as our standard the entrance e.xamination at the 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, wc find that 
out of 70,000 candidates for matriculation during the five 
years ending with i8gi only 34 per cent, were successful ; 
while if we go yet further we find that only i in every 10 
candidates for matriculation succeeded in obtaining a 
degree ; and of these, it must be remembered, only a 
limited few attain a standard which will bear comparison 
with western ideas of progress. These facts should be 
carefully borne in mind in any discussion regarding the 
freedom of the native press of India. 

I now proceed to consider the native press as it exists 
in the present day. Owing to the ephemeral character of 
many native prints it is a matter of some difficulty to 
ascertain -with accuracy the actual number of papers in 
existence ; but I believe that there are at the present time 
some 350 newspapers proper published under native 
management. Most of these are in the Vernacular, but 
a few are conducted in English, while others are in both 
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English and Vernacular. The majority of these are weekly 
or bi-weekly, thfe number of daily papers being under 
twenty. The circulation is greater in Bengal than in other 
parts of India, but on an average it does not exceed 800 to 
900 copies per issue. Sir W. Hunter in his Imperial 
Gazetteer estimated the weekly circulation of native papers 
at about 250,000; but the circulation has increased con- 
siderably during the last few yearj?, and at the present time 
cannot be less than 350,000 a week or about 18 millions 
a year: in other words, out of every 1,000 people 58 can 
read and write ; and they have about 2 papers a week 
between them. It must, however, be remembered that 
the readers, and not merely the subscribers, represent the 
true circulation of a paper ; and it is probable that the 
former are five or six limes as numdrous as the latter. 
There is, moreover, rea.son to believe that the practice of 
reading out newspapers in the villages for the benefit of 
those unabltj to read is by no means uncommon, .so that 
the true circulation of the native papers is very much 
larger than might at first sight appear. 

The first native newspaper was published in Bengali by 
the Serampur Mission Press in 181S ; and for many years 
the native press retained the sturup of its early origin ; but 
at the pre.sent time, with the exception of a few of the 
Madras papers, it is almost entirely devoted to the dis- 
cussion of political questions. In addition to the news- 
papers proper there arc a considerable number of magazines 
and pamphlets, but the majoritjr of these are politically un- 
important. In the front rank ’of native papers are the 
Dainik and the Bangobasi, Bengali papers of Calcutta, 
which are under one management, the Dainik being pub- 
lished on the first five days of the week and the Bangobasi 
on the sixth. The circulation of 'these two papers largely 
exceeds that of any other paper in India : that of the 
former is about 6,cSoo daily and that of the latter averages 
23,000. Other well known Calcutta papers areTthe Hindu 
Patriot^ the Bengali, the Amrita Basar PatHka, the Peis 
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and,RayyeC and the Indian Mirror. The chief exponents 

of native opinion in Bombay are the Indian Spectator, the 
Bombay Santachar, and the J am-i-Jamshed. In Madras 
the Hindu, and in Upper India Ak/ibar-i-am of Lahore 
and the B karat Jivan of Benares are the most deserving 
of mention. The native papers are of course small, few 
containing as much matter as is found in a single page of 
a London daily. While however it must be admitted that 
the native press is still in its infancy, it is only necessary 
to turn to the last official report on the working of the 
Indian Post-office to be convinced that the circulation of 
newspapers is increasing at a very rapid rate. The figures 
given by the post office, though they necessarily fall far 
short of showing the actual circulation, give a very fair 
idea of the rate at which this circulation is extending 
‘throughout the country. The figures I quote include 
Anglo-Indian papers ; but there is every reason to believe 
that the rapid expansion indicated is rather due to increased 
activity in the native press, owing to extra facilities intro- 
duced in 1881 for the despatch of light newspapers through 
the post, than to any very marked increase in the number 
of Anglo-Indian newspapers. Taking 100 to represent the 

1883-84 100 number of newspapers, (excluding European 

i8ls-l6......i34 papers), given out for delivery in 1883-84 the 

1887-88.!.!.! 146 table in the margin shows the rate of increa.se 
ils9 ^!!!!!!is 3 <^itring the last ten years. In 1883-84 the 
18^-93 !.!!! Ill number of newspapers in circulation in India 

1892-93 186 (excluding those e.xclianged with Europe) stood 

at 13 millions; and in 1892-93, ten years later, this total 
had risen to over 24 millions. These figures prove very 
clearly that the circulation of newspapers is increasing at 
a very rapid rate ; but, as we have just stated, they naturally 
fall far short of the number actually in circulation. 

A few of the native newspapers are conducted with ability 
and moderation ; but too many are the mouthpieces of men 
whom it would be mere affectation to credit with any true 
feeling of loyalty towards the ruling power in this country ; 
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and their demoralizing influence on the Ignorant cannot 
be questioned. " They deal in no restrained sentiments, 
but denounce our rule boldly and with peculiar bitterness. 
Many of the editors stand so deeply committed as advocates 
and promoters of sedition that they spare no pains to mis- 
represent the actions of the Government, and to this end 
no falsehood is too glaring, no exaggeration too gross but 
will serve to poison the minds of their too credulous readers. 
On the other hand it must be remembered that to supply 
antidotes to the poisoned weapons of the native press or to 
effectually expose the forgeries and misstatements, in which 
many native writers indulge is completely out of the power 
of the Government, while a moment’s reflection cannot but 
convince any dispassionate thinker that the unchecked 
growth of sedition and its free circillation through the 
medium of the press must inevitably tend to undermine the 
loyalty and attachment of the people of India to the British 
crown. The Anglo-Indian press has, for some years past, 
endeavoured to draw the attention of the Government to 
the growing magnitude of this evil. The Pioneer^ a leading 
journal, has frequently commented, in strong terms, on the 
evil effects \vhicli result from the unbridled license of the 
native press. “ I he ofticial,” it slated on one occasion, “ is 
abused In terms of reckless vituperation and, In many 
instances, is deterred from conscientiously doing his duty. 

1 he minds of the people are poisoned against their rulers 
and it is obvious to the most careless observer that the 
hostile attitude of the press and its disgraceful license are 
every day rendering the admini.* tration more difficult.*' 
ThCvSe views are moreover fully shared by the more re- 
spectable portion of the native press itself, and are, in fact, 
held by almost every man who has at heart the welfare 
and prosperity of our Indian Empire. 

Let us now examine briefly the main grounds on which 
it is reasonable to suppose, that the present policy of non- 
interference with the freedom of the native preSs is based. 
They are three. Fihstly, an impression that the circulation 
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of thd papers is small and that what is written never reaches 
the masses. The true circulation, however, is, as I have 
already shown, very much larger than would at first sight 
appear ; and though the number of native newspapers in 
^circulation per annum does not exceed i 8 millions, the 
number of readers is probably four or five times as great. 
Secondly, a conviction that these papers are so many safety 
valves, carrying off much, that would otherwise accumulate 
dangerously near the surface, and which, if deprived of an 
exit, might lead to the formation of secret societies on a 
large scale. This argument, however, loses much of its 
force when it is remembered that the contributors to the 
press are confined to an extremely small class, — a class 
which those most capable of forming an opinion declare to 
be completely out of touch with the masses, and profoundly 
indifferent to their welfare. With regard to the latter part 
of the argument, it is sufficient to observe that secret 
societies exist in countries which enjoy a free press, equally 
. with those in which its freedom is materially curtailed ; 
and that they will exist in India on a formidable scale only 
when discontent has spread itself among the masses, a state 
of things which the native press is doing its best to pro- 
mote. Thirdly, a belief 'that it is preferable to ignore the 
evil than to interfere with the liberty of the press. Those 
who entertain this opinion appear to lose sight of the fact 
that all the usual arguments in favour of a free press fall to 
the ground when the very backward state of the population, 
to which reference has already been made, is taken into 
consideration. Wrong opinions no doubt yield to fact and 
arguments, when in cour.se of time facts and arguments are 
brought face to face with them ; but in the India of to-day 
how is this to be accomplished ? The people of India, 
born amid the ruins of *30 ancient civilization, are still in 
the very cradle of western progress ; and their welfare is 
far safer in the hands of a wise and bensevolent, if despotic, 
Governmeht than it would be in their own. So long as 
this state of things exists, so long as' the maintenance of 
absolute power in this country is a recognized necessity, 
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there can be no question that to allow the seeds of sedition 
and disloyalty to be sown broad-cast by the native press is 
in the highest degree impolitic, and must ultimately be 
productive of grave political consequences completely 
throwing into the shade any advantages which a free native 
press might otherwise confer on the country. 

It has been suggested from more than one quarter that 
the obvious cure for the evil is to put into force the 
ordinary law of libel ; but the inadequacy of the existing 
law in such cases w'as clearly established on the occasion 
of the State prosecution of the which, a year or 

two ago in the controve^rsy over the Age of Consent Bill, 
exceeded the bounds of all legitimate*, criticism. Moreover 
it is unfortunaudy easier to set the ball rolling than to stop 
it ; and the opportunities given by such trials for the propa- 
gation of seditious matter in a great measure nullify any 
good results which a convection might otherwise effect. 
In all cases of this nature, so long as we have to deal with 
a grossly ignorant and superstitious people, the object 
aimed at should be the suppression of seditious matter rather 
than the subsequent punishment of the offenders. This 
can only be secured by a partial revival of Lord Lytton’s 
press policy ; and the fact thar this has not already been 
done is attributed by the natives of India not to a wish to 
avoid interference with the liberty of the subject which is 
one of the chief characteristics of the English nation, but 
simply to fear of the conseciucnces of interfering with 
a liberty once conceded. It would not, ot course, be 
necessary to withdraw the freeiV:)rn of the native press 
generally. An Act might be framed on similar lines to the 
Press Act of 187S empowering the Governor-General in 
Council to bring any dona Jidc native newspaper, irrespective 
of the language in which it is published, under the operation 
of its clauses by a simple Gazette Notification to that effect. 
Confining this i^ower to the Governor-General in Council 
would be an absolute guarantee that no unnecessary or 
unreasonable interference with the freedom pf any particular 
pap^r would be permitted. Criticism of a fair and legiti- 
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On the Chitrdl side it is worse, for, un warlike as I have 
over and over again shown the Chitrillis and Swatis to 
be, much to the assumed astonishment of those who would 
make heroes of them so as to enhance their own credit in 
respectively managing or subduing them, the laughter and 
song -loving Chitrilli will be completely cowed till our 
civilization teaches him that treachery is his only weapon 
against those who have despoiled his paradise-home for no 
reason that he can possibly ’ discover. The Kashmiri 
Muhammadan is the most timid of men and yet it is easier 
to defend a frontier against Gurkhas than against his 
intrigue or the traditional aptitude of the weak and sickly 
Swati, ruled by his women-folk that are twice his size, for 
-getting up a Jihild or “holy-war” against the infidel 
foreigner, whoever he may be, anywhere throughout 
Pathan regions if not in India itself, provided the religious 
conditions for it exist in the way of proper leadership, 
sufficient provocation and chances of success. Not only 
were all these conditions wanting in the late expedition, but 
there was also the fact that we .had disarmed opposition by- 
proclaiming that our only quarrel was with that persona 
ingratissima among Swatis, Umra Khan, and that as soon 
as he was defeated and Chitral relieved, we would evacuate 
the country- — (which, if we do not, will be a .shameful breach 
of faith). If the Swat border has been quiet for so many 
years; if the Buneris did not. as a body, join in the defence of 
the Malakand range, or if the principal Bajaur Mullahs dis- 
countenanced a Jih^id, it is because tht: PanJab Government 
had always honourably kept its pledge of non-interference 
with the tribes in question and, therefore, the proclamation 
to them was trusted. I regret General Low congratulating 
himself on* having “ deceived ” such an enemy even in a 
military sense of the term. Chivalry, not sharpness, im- 
presses the Pathan and the Dard. Among them stories of 
providing an enemy with food and weapons so as to place 
him on a footing of equality are very common and have 
been acted on in the recent fight. ‘Many Englishmen 
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would rather be Sher Afzul who provided thie besiejged at 
Chitrdl with supplies than Robertson who obtained them 
from him whenever there was a truce by professing to have 
run short of them. Even that shady character, Umra Khan 
- — whom we allowed to invade Southern Chitrdl in 1892, 
though this is made a crime to him in 1895 — treated our 
prisoners far more generously than we like to see him 
treated by his old enemy, the Abdurrahman, who 

would lose his influence among Muhammadans, if he did 
not extend hospitality to a foe seeking his protection. So 
far from agreeing with the writers who assert that Orientals 
do not appreciate generosity. I maintain from a greater 
knowledge of “ natives ” than they evidently possess, that 
Orientals are singularly under its influence and that we 
should hav’e gained an earlier submission* rather by present- 
ing a Maxim gun to the tribesmen when being worsted, 
than by pointing it, say, at an unarmed wretch waving a 
flag at a distance where he could do no possible harm. 

Be that as it may, Russia lias, in our recent Chitrdl 
expedition, again scored a cheap and effective victory at our 
expense. She has now ascertained whether and in what 
force troo[>s can operate on the Peshawar-Chitrdl route ; 
here again the sea of mountains has been pierced by us in 
her interests, and she has succeeded, as at Gilgit, in draw- 
ing us far from our base. To alarm the British public, a 
silly demonstration by a few Cossacks on the Pamir was as 
successful as was (}rombcheffsky’s Hunz.i performance. 
Here" also a long line of communications has to be kept up 
with the certainty of a hostile combination of the tribes on the 
first opportunity as on the Abbottabad-Childs side, with 
this difference, however, that we have not lost prc.stige in 
the latter case by a glaring breach of faith as we shall do 
with the Swatis, Buneris, Bajauris and Momands, if we do 
not fully and faithfully carry out our proclamation. 

Long' before our ^troops reached J.and 61 , the home of 
Umra Khan, Muhammad Sharif Khan of Dir, ^hom we 
had been the cause of driving into exile at ^ the Kabul 
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Court, had already crippled his power, just as Dir had taken 
Sher Afzul and his party prisoners, long before our 
'* relief of ChitrAl ” by the supposed moral effect of General 
Low’s approach. Now that Dir has fulfilled the object for 
which the expedition ostensibly set out, our reports tacitly 
deprive him even of the credit that our telegrams at the 
time of our difficulties could not help giving to him from 
day to day. Here is the man who will keep the road open 
to Swat, as it has been for centuries for the trader from 
Badakhshan to Peshawar via Chitrdl, Dir, and Bajaur. 
Swat we can enter at any moment and the rest of the road 
does not require our presence. 

Chitral itself was alternately under Dir and Badakh.shan, ■ 
Ghazan Khan of Dir is still remembered as the most able 
over- Lord that Chitral ever had and the Diris are far less 
‘disliked by the Chitralis than the other more aggressive 
Pathans or Afghans. As a relative of the boy, Shujd’-ul- 
mvilk, whom we have made the nominal Mehtar of Chitrdl, 
Muhammad Sharif Khan — if told that we shall hold him 
responsible for any “ accident ’ to .Shuja’-ul-mulk — might 
well preside Over the Chitrdl family-Council, till the minor 
attains his majority. Nizdm-ul-mulk spoke as highly to me 
of the character of Sharif Khan as he did of that of Safdar 
Khan of Navvagai. Even the dreaded Amdn-ul-mulk had, 
at times, to bear Dir ascendancy, but thi.s tiscendancy does 
not partake of the alleged oppressiveness of organized 
official Afghan rule, which, as was pointed out in 1877, 
drove so many Maulais in Zebdk to seek refuge in Russian 
territory whither numbers have since been emigrating from 
Shigndn, Raushan, Wakhan and other parts where the 
population is not Pathan or Afghan. Of course, the proper 
man to succeed my friend, Nizdm-ul-mulk, is, as I contended 
even when the two were, fighting, his uncle, Sher Afzul, or 
“ the greatest lion.” His “ loyalty,” whether in the British or 
French sense of the term, is beyond question, even after 
Dr. Robertson insisted on putting his head into that lion’s 
mouth and, practically, Sher Afzul to besiege him. 
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which ha^ given England a few more heroes and the thrill- 
ing episodes of a siege. Nfzam-ul-mulk, as may be inferred 
from a letter to me which I published soon after his accession, 
looked upon Sher Afzul as a legitimate, and not improbable, 
successor and had spared his life from dynastic considera- 
tions, for Sher Afzul has a son and Niziim-ul-mulk has 
none. Not only the oldest surviving member of the Kathor 
family, Sher Afzul is also the ablest and most liberal. As a 
local governor in Amiln-ul-inulk's time he was successful 
and became popular. Following the example that had so 
often been set by the Chiefs of Nawagai, he remitted all 
taxes on the Chitral people during his short reign before 
the advent of Nizam-ul-mulk, because he considered that, 
with economy, all the expenses of the Stale, could and 
should be borne out of the revenues of his own, or the 
dynastic, lands. Another argument in favour of the restora- 
tion of Sher Afzul besides his immense popularity among 
Chitnilis, is his adhesion to Afghanistan, of which he gave 
tlie strongest proof even before he sought refuge in that 
country. In fact, he w'as expelled by Aman-ul-niulk for 
heading the “ Afghan ” party. He would continue the 
policy which we have established at so much cost and 
trouble in the Durand Mission and if that jjolicy is good 
for Afghanistan, it is, a fortiori^ even better when it can be 
extended to the luholc of the region intervening between the 
Rus,')ian and the British spheres of influence in Asia. 
Chivalrous, the idol of the people, a good adminisirator, 
reasonable, if ambitious, Sher Afzul is still the only man 
to rule Chitnil if we really wish to preserve the shadow of 
the independence of that country. The experiment seems 
a risky one, after our treatment of him, but it is a perfectly 
safe one in the opinion of those who understand his 
character. Afghan direct rule, however, would never be 
submitted to by the Chitralis and Umra Khan was merely 
welcomed this time, after having been opposed for years, 
because he brought back Sher Afzul. • 

More, therefore, 4 ,han the mdirect Afghan influence 
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through Dir or Sher Afzul, a Chitrali, like all Dards 
generally, will not bear. Still less, indeed, will he stand 
distant Kashmir rule, for, although not so fanatical as a 
Pathan, he is a fairly good Muhammadan, when reminded 
of his duties and he still remembers the worse than SassAn 
atrocities jjerpetrated on his kinsmen of Yasin by the Sikh 
and Dogra troops of Kashmir in i860, which are chronicled 
in my ‘‘ Dardistan, ” pages, 95-98. If the dreaded Amiln-ul- 
mulk, the father of the present boy-Mehtar, formally 
acknowledged the suzerainty, of Kashmir, and, as we now 
allege, through that feudatory our own, it was simpK' 
because he nev^er dreamt that it could ever become a real 
authority owing to its remoteness, d'ho subsidy which he 
received from Maharaja Ranbir Singh, he looked upon 
as blackmail levied “on Kashmir in return for his not raid- 
ing Gilgit or even Bimji vid Yasin. 

As a recent writer rode westward, “ the a.xis of our Indian 
Empire” moved along with him. It had once been at 
Gilgit, in his opinion, but he found it at Chitral when he 
had travelled thither from Gilgil. It has since moved with 
him still more to the West, back to the old imjierial . roads 
of Kabul and Kandahar, after he visited these places. He 
will now find it in Europe, He has already given up the 
Baroghil Pass (which leads an invader intf> a trap by 
exposing him not only to the tribes all round, but al.so to an 
attack from Gilgit), in favour of the Dora Ptiss, but the 
latter involves the consideration of Zebak and not the other 
provinces of Badakhshan, which Russia can annex witliout 
all this circumvention. 'I'he safety of Badakhshan depends 
on TREATY and not on phy.sical difficulties and it is idle to 
discuss the roads leading from Badakh.shan into Chitnil, 
when the casus belli will already have arisen by Russia 
entering Badakhshan and thence, of course, moving 
by a fairly good road of 21 marches or 253 miles on to 
Kabul rather than to Peshawar via Chitrdl over a road both 

r 

longer and much worse. 

What is more serious at present is the insatiability of our 
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military men for new expeditions. We are now told of a 

5th key to India to be found in the route from Chitrdl to 
Asrinir and thence to Jelalabad.* This will involve us in 
conflict with the Kafir tribes which used to be so friendly 
before our demarcation on the Asmar side alienated one of 
their Bashgali sections. Of course, the Amir would not 
object to our subduinj^ tlie Kafirs or rather letting him do 
so and I also think that tlie chances of a misunderstanding 
with him in the course of the projected expedition would 
b(^ v(;ry small, fen' he rejoict^s in a well -demarcated frontier 
and an t:xpeditIon from Cliitral to Asmar need not injuriously 
affcrct any existing /aa/inr in it. Nor arc; the dangers from 
Pathan alienation to be; <lreadc‘d by him, for as long as^he 
remains a good Muhammadan, he can always, in the event 
of an emergeiu'y, count on the sujjport of Patlian tribes 
whether wuthin or without his delineated frontier. Indeed, 
cor.sidering that much of ih(‘ succerss c^f the rc.',cent ex[)e- 
dition is due* U) liis In.direct infiiKmcc; on Dir and Nawagai 
and to his direct relation with the HaJshah c^f Kimerand the 
lioly ii'icn ol Pjajaur genc^rally, the; proper and easy course 
would be,, after our immediate evacuation of Chitnll and 
tlie road to it ; 

(c?) dc'finitely to allot the suzerainty of Bajaur to the 
Amir, a suzerainty whicli he has always had as a matter of 
prinitts inter pares among Pathan chiefs, (.*ven should It be 
found nece.ssary or desirabh*, to restore a relative of Umra 
Khan to Barwa, giving' Manda to his chivalrous brother, 
General Muhammad Shah, or to the able soldier, his 
cousin, Abdul Majid, Wh’lh the Ai n’r in over-rule and Dir 
fully installe.cl, tlie humbled Janclol family will, no longer, 
encroach beyond tlie limits of its ancestral territory or hope 
to get the Chiefshi[) of the whole of Bajaur through British 

m 

*■ Not to speak of Herat or “ Mervousness ** 01 the old Imperial routes of ICabul and 
Kandahar, there is {a) P'or.syth’s key (1S68-72) which was to bring trade to our Kangra 
Valley in some 50 heavy marches over the Karakorum, Kadak, Zanskar and Lahitl Passes ; 
{h) 'Fhc Durand key via l luuza-Gilgit and Kashmir (1891} , (^) the Kaght^-Chilas-Hunza 
route (186^) (kept quiet by me, but, unfortunately, made known through the Childs cani> 
paign in 1S92) ; («') the (borfowed, and now dropped,) liaroghil-Chitral-Dtr-Bajaur- 
Swat key (1S95). * 
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aid or recognition, as Umra Khan had long had good 
reason to believe. 

if) the Khan of Dtr to keep the road towards Swat on 
the one side and Chitrdl on the other. 

(r) Sher Afzul to be restored to the Chitrdl Throne or 
else the boy-Mehtar to be maintained under a regency 
composed of the chief hereditary landowners and presided 
over by Muhammad Sharif Khan of Dir. 

There is also the idea of restoring the cognate Khu.sh- 
waqtia family to the rule of Yasin, when, T hope, the claims 
of my friend, Raja Khiishwacjtia. who has rendered our 
Foreign Office important service, will be remembered. 
Still, it seems unwise to separate Yasin from Chitrdl, and I 
see no reason why, failing Sher Afzul. a Khnshwaqtia .should 
.not be placed over both districts. Anything .seems better 
than the nominal rule of a boy, 9 years old, — the constant 
companion of his uterine brother, the murderer Amfr-ul- 
Mulk, under” the dc facto Mehtarship of a British Resident 
for many years to come. 

There is no real neces.sity for maintaining a British 
Resident at Chitrdl, except as an Knvoy (an Indian Maulvi 
would be best) to give correct information, for actual ex- 
perience has proved, what I have .so often stated in a 
minority of one, that the road from Peshawar to Chitriil is 
one that can, at any moment, be occupied in c;ise of need 
(see route publi.shed in the “Globe" of the. 19th April 
from my “ Itineraries'' collected between 1866 and 1874). 
So late as the 25th March la.st this was not believed to 
be possible at the Gtiographical Society, the President of 
which deplored the absence of information regarding the 
countries between Chitrdl and Peshawar, ,a view in which 
an ex-Head of the Topographical Survey, Lord Roberts 
and others joined him. '*1 had brought an account of the 
route, from Peshawar to Chitrdl, which was published a 
few days later in the “Times" and^I supplied to The 
Morning'Post ’’ a statement of the tribal politics of Dir, Swat 
and Bajaur,.with special reference to* Jand 61 and Nawagai, 
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districts that were, practically, terrie incogntia before. A 
Map was also published in that paper on the 1 8th. April, 
in which for the first time appeared inter alia the names of 
Mandaand IJarwa, the scats of the very man, Umra Khan, 
with whom we had fiirted since 1885 and against whom we 
were then waging war. This Map is based on a very large 
and detailed native Map and Manuscript, full of unassorted, 
though valuable, information, that have been in my posses- 
sion since 1872 and that Itad repeatedly been shown at 
various learned Societies with the result that their intel- 
ligent utilization was recommended by tliem to Government 
as wii,s al.so the elaboration of the ethnographical and lin- 
guistic material that 1 had collected regarding these and 
neighbouring countries since 1866. It is not too much to 
say that had this been clone, much c:)f *the expense and all 
the comjdications that have rcisultctl from our ignorance of 
them might have been avoided, provided, of course, that 
there was .a sincere wish among the deciding Authorities, 
to be guided only by cc^nsicUtiations of the public welfare. 

In 1892 in my “ Notes on recent events in Chiliis and 
Chitral ” I referred to “ an A nglo- Russian understanding 
on the subject oj Chit nil j which was then proposed in the 
Russian papers, although, to thus ordinary understanding, 
Chitral was altogether out of the sphere of Russia’s legiti- 
mate influence. The: question, however, was : “ Is Chitral 
really uithin that of Hnglaud 7 " and the events that then 
took place seemed to render it difficult to answer it in the 

affirmative. (.)ld Aman-ul-mulk had died under suspicious 

* 

circumstances after a reign of some !0 years. We had just 
recognized the wholesale fratricide; and probable parricide, 
Afzul-ul-mulk, when he was dispossessed and killed, in fair 
fight, by Sher Afzul, who had returned from his Afghan 
exile. The acknowledged heir and eldest son of Amdn-ul- 
mulk had tried in vain to obtain our recognition, but, being 
of a loyal and trystful disposition and confiding in the 
Justice of his cause as also in our eventual support, Nizam- 
ul-mulk started froili Gilgit, where he was a fugitive, for 
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ChitrtU and took it with the aid mainly of the very 
troops that were sent to oppose him. He was installed, 
inaugurated a reign of mercy, allowing both Sher Afzul to 
escape to Kabul and Amir-ul-mulk to return to Chitral, so 
that, as shown in his letters to me, the remnants of the 
Kathor family, which “ my dear and handsome, but mis- 
guided brother, Afzul-ul-mulk, had so reduced ” might not 
utterly disappear. His ipinor enemies he forgave or even 
employed. There was not a cloud on the Chitrdl horizon, 
nor the faintest danger from any other quarter. Umra 
Khan he hoped to keep in check by his relationship with 
him and through Safdar Khan of Navvagai ; nor did he 
altogether omit from his calculations the restoration of 
Muhammad Sharif Khan to Dir. As for Russia he had 
really been first w'ar'iied by us of her geographical proximity, 
'for interv'ening Passes, the wastes of the Pamirs and want 
of communication had seemed to render even her (existence 
problematical. Iiuh.-ed, when Ca[)us, Bonvalot and I’epin 
passed through Yasiii, he wrote to me wanting to know the 
e.xact difference betwee.n I'rcnchmen and Russians which 
they alternately were said to be. 'I'here was absolute i>eace 
and no apparent chance of its interruption in the chorus of 
laughter, .song and sport, that ascended from Chitrdl — nor 
was India threatened in that or any other cpiarter. 

Yet how was it that soon after Lord hilgin arrived in 
India he became aware of the possibility of Nizdm-ul-mulk 
being murdered at any time, as stated in a recent speech, 
or that, being aware of it, h**. took no stc[).s to prevent it, 
indeed reduced the Chitrdl garrison from 50 to cS and simul- 
taneously sent the combined Brilish-Kashmir subsidy, with 
arrears, to Nizam-ul-niulk ? It reached him on the J7th 
December last and any vigilant mind, acquainted with 
Chitrdl traditions, niight have’ anticipated his murder 
within a fortnight after the arrival of an inflated, and 
apparently ostentatiously presented, s,)ibsidy. Whereas, 
formerly, it took many years before a claimant to the 
Chitrdl throne enriched himself, sufficiently to be worth 
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killing, our yearly subsidy to its occupant formed an ever- 
recurrent inducement to murder. As a matter of fact, 
Nizdm-ul-mulk was murdered 15 days later or on the ist 
January 1895, by the ungrateful brother, Amlr-ul-mulk, whose 
life he had S2)ared under notions of mercy, in advance of his 
time, with which I, perhaps more than anyone else, had 
imbued him. A.ssuming the murder to have been com- 
mitted under a sudden impulse. Vhere was, at any rate, one 
tiling of which a nati\ e Hriiish .Agent, or an Itnglish Resident 
af.(|uainted with the. language and feelings of Chitralis, would 
have informed the. Indian Ciovernment and that was that 
Sher Afzul w'as cxficcicd in Chitnil the moment that Nizam- 
ul-mulk was so treacherously killed, that .Sher Afzul was 
the i)0[)ular idol, that lie was a friend of the JJnti.sh 

a:i<l that Amir-ul-mulk had no chance even should we 

• 

rccoguizc him ;is jNL'htar. Inclc'zcl, bciny; given to iiruler- 
stiiiic! that the British Inul li^lpcd Ihnra Khan with money 
and arms in ordca* to bocorno the ruler of the whole of 
Bajaur^, SIkm' Afzul thought that he could not (aisure his 
own recognition as Mehtar ol Chitral In a more effective 
way than by an alliance with the favourite Uinra Khan. 
As for the occiipacioii by th(‘. latter of the Nari, or Narsati, 
villages in Southern Cliitral territory, this was a matter 
ol (IcLall and the n^pt-tition of an old encroacliment, that 
would ])e condoned, or given as a reward for Umra Khan*s 
help, bm that could never really set aside the great policy 
of the Indian Government, in whicli l.)r. Robertson did not 
appear to be initiated, to establish a powerful Pathan State 
with Umra Khan at its head on a feudatory fooling in 
iiidepend(;ni territory. It was hard that Dr. Robertson 
should come in his way ; if the British Cjovernment could 
only recognize the dc Jacto ruler, why did Dr. Robertson 
not retire and let him and Amir-ul-mulk fight it out ? 
Why anticipate the decision of a struggle by letting Amir- 
ul-mulk corner into tjjic P'ort with him and committing him- 
self to his temporary recognition pending a reference to the 
Government? If ever battle was the result. of misunder- 
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standings and mistakes, it was in this case. Sher Afziil 
was attacked by Robertson before he had any opportunity 
of explaining his claims and objects and poor Baird was 
slain. Yet was Sher Afzul, like Umra Khan, ever 
careful to avoid, as far as j^ossiblc, the killing of Europeans 
and when, to his great surprise, Umra Khan was not allowed 
an explanation, even after he had hastened to meet the 
British invaders of his home, and from being a protege of 
the British Government, appeared to be treated as an 
enemy, Sher Afzul himself fled, though he subsequently 
surrendered to the brother of the Khan of Dir on re- 
presentations that have not been fulfilled. 

Colonel Kelly would, probably, have been able to raise; 
the siege or rather th<; material pressure on TDr. Robertson 
to give up Amir-ui-mulk, but all that was by-jday. The 
British troops moved on in spite of Umra Khan’s negotia- 
tions for a hearing ; in spite of his flight and the devasta- 
tion of Manda ; after Chilral had long been relieved ; when 
no Chitrdli could be found to oppose us. Still the troops 
moved on : and now, hungry and depressed, but, above all, 
puzzled, the surviving natives are returning to their destroyed 
homesteads, wondering why all this has come upciii them. 
It is a puzzle all round; l.)r. Rob(;rtson m;iy hav'e had 
an insight into its cause from the beginning, but, as for the 
rest, Umra Khan, Sher Afzul, the Chitrdlis, everyone 
concerned in the expedition and, above all, the British 
public and the people of India are altogether puzzled as to 
the origin, object, and wheels within wheels of the tragedy 
that has been performed. 

I admit that revolutions cannot be made with rose-water 
and that even fi'iends, like Umra Khan, cannot at once be 
turned into enemies without some trouble. The first indica- 
tion which -Umra Khan' got of our altered feelings towards 
him — or rather of the most fortunate change in our policy 
towards the Amtr w'hich made us /-no longer desire a 
feudatory" Bajaur — was on the occasion of the recent 
delimitation pf the Afghan frontier at Asmar, when Umra 
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Khan, in vain, asked us also to demarcate what we con- 
sidered to be hfe. He went off in a huff and sought to 
compensate himself, as before, on the side of Chitrdl, but 
between ircr. amanlium and the acts of a real foe there is a 
world of difference. Still, I am glad that Umra Khan has 
quitted the scene of his ever-continuing encroachments and 
all I would ask for him is the generosity of treatment which, 
in spite of the clamour of his public, he bestowed on Lieu-, 
tenants Fowler and Edw'ardes and to instal his brother or 
cousin in the Chiefship of, if possible, a unitt;d Jand6l. 

The only advantage that I see from the Chitrdl expedi- 
tion is that tlu; expenditure and consetpient taxation of our 
Indian fellow-suljjects, which it involves, may justly be 
traced to Russia insisting that the uti possidetis principle, 
either of actual occupation or of irresis*iible influence, shall 
regulate the Anglo- Russian fronti(irs in Asia. The fact is 
that Chitral was and is being sacrificed to the demands of 
ia haute po/ith/nc which, in its imperturbable and cruel 
march, moves on to its pur|)ose. irre.spective of one and 
all of the avowed objects of an expedition having been 
prtiviously achieved. That purpose is to prove in a 
tangible manner that England can exert her power right 
up to the general limits that are* laid down for the Pamir 
agreement. I'his has been done coutc i/iic coute as regards 
Chitral and will continue to be done in every direction in 
the still independent countries that intervene between 
Peshawar and the Hindukush. It is to the interest of 
Russia to make our respectiv'c frontiers conterminous along 
a line of over a thousand miles ' dth a number of weak 
points, through which it may be broken, so that our co- 
operation, or at least neutrality in PZuropean questions, 
may be secured for Russia by the simplest threat of a 
movement against India. The ' Liberal Covernment, as 
the authors or victims of the Granville-Gortchakoff Con- 
vention of 1872, fan therefore go forward not only in 
perfect safety, but also enjoy the special favour of Russia 
in continuing the work then begun. They also possess 
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the inestimable advantage of support by their political 
opponents on home questions, the JingoeS of the Conserva- 
tive party, who, as long as there is some pretence of glory, 
or an annexation, to be got for England, are satisfied. The 
Briti.sh taxpayer rejoices in the heroism of his troops for 
which he has not to pay and the Indian, who has to bear 
the burthen, is not represented in Parliament, for it will be 
noticed that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji whose success at 
Finsbury depends on R;ulical support, says very little now 
on the poverty of India in consequenc(‘ of military expendi- 
ture, although over a million pounds sterling have already 
been spent on the Chitrdl expedition. 'Fhe questions of 
Sir William Wedderburn and others meet with evasive 
answers, or a refu.sal to reply, thus showing the impotence 
^of Parliament to prevent any action on which the. Ciovern- 
ment of the day may be bent, as e.vplanations or discussions 
after the mi.schief has been done, are obviously usele.ss. 
Nor has any light been vouch.safed as regards the tran.'-- 
gression of the “ Act for the better Government of India,” 
that took place when the I'rontier was transgrcsse<l for 
the Chitrdl expedition at Shergarh, which all our maps 
show to be the last village in British territory in that direc- 
tion. There never wa.sr such a unanimous consensus of 
opinion as regards the folly and wickediii-.ss of the Chitrdl 
expedition as exists among Indian Civilians and even the 
bulk of military .authorities. That it should have be.en 
undertaken under a righteous Government tiiat abhors 
bloodguiltiness and with a Viceroy who prided himself on his 
want of initiative, will certainly be a puzzle to the historian, 
who does not take into account the diplomatic requirements 
for the Parnir agreement. Lord Elgin certainly did not 
choose the eve of a great financial embarrassment of ln<lia to 
cover himself with fame by increasing the military expendi- 
ture, though no Englishman would like to divide with him 
the credit, if it be his, of lulling thqr tribes into a fal.se 
security by proclaiming to them our immediate evacuation 
after the defeat of Umra Khan and the relief of Chitrdl. As 
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with Childs and as is, indeed, the case with our own proper 
frontier, attacks or raids may very conveniently occur on 
the Swat-Chitrdl road, so as to account for our continued 
occupation in spite of the proclamation. The circumstances 
are being’ inllated as much as the heroes who may profit 
by them. The unexpected courage of humanitarian Radicals 
only points to one conclusion which we cannot sufficiently 
impress on our Indian fellow-snbj(;cts namely, that all their 
troubles and increased ta.xation are due, either to the in- 
stigation of Russia, or to our compliance with her diplomacy. 
Had it bet;n merely desired to rid Chitral of Umra Khan, 
an unmistakeable order to him, or, if he refused, a few 
hundred pounds and sonu'. words of encouragement to 
Dir would have been sufficient and had it been really 
intended to give {Hsice with indej>endetice to Chitriil, the 
mvnxlerer Amir-ul-mulk would itu.ver have been recog- 
nized for a single' minute, and .Sher Afzul would have been 
installed at once and not converg'd into an enemy malgi'c 
lui. ' Here, however, 1 must do the justice to the India 
Office, to admit that there were more than one member of 
its Council and other high functirtnaries, who advocated the-; 
claims of Sher .Afzul wn'th llu; Government India. 

The poin’Parlci'^i in coniie.xion with the Pamir negotia- 
tions are avowedly based on the actual f.icls of the sjiheres 
of possession, nr of incontestable inlluimce by Russia and 
Kngland respectively in Asia. Russia has, lor instance, 
not to prove that she can, at any moment, occupy the howl- 
ing wildernesses to the north of the Hindukush or take 
Raushan and Shignan wlumever disposeil to do so. Nor 
is her influence in IHokhara open to ilie rainte->l doubt in 
inducing its Shah to yield to Afghanistan a worthless 
portion of Derwaz, in return lor almost as worthless 
porti«ms in the above-mentioned petty districts, which will 
probably be now restored to its ancient Dynasty, by “ the 
great emancipator of the North.” Wliat, however, could 
be represented as doiil»tful was the extent to 'nhixCidT England 
might be able to enter Chitrdl, or to hold it in subjection in 
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the event of the conjectural invasion of India by the 
Baroghil and Dora passes. So the desirability of showing 
possession up to the limits of the Hindukush in every direc- 
tion from Peshawar became obvious from the above stand- 
point which will continue to direct our policy towards the 
intervening tribes till our construction of roads may make a 
Russian itivasion possible where it was not so before and 
till, at any rate, the people whom we have decimated with- 
out mercy or even the chivalry that guides these so-called 
barbarians against less well-armed or well-fed foes, will call 
in the Russians as deliverers. Russia is now’ bidding for 
the support of the Muhammadan world and the cheapness 
and familiar wa)'s of her administration are causing the 
severities of her original advent in Central Asia to be for- 
gotten. Being poor, she is obliged to get us to pay for 
such experiments as a war in Kabul, which an unimportant 
Russian mission stimulated, a military road into llunza: 
and now a Cossack ride has been sufficient to rouse our 
ever-ready suspicions, and has induced us to waste the two 
millions that will soon be absorbed by the opening and 
keeping up of the road from Shergarh to ChitrdI, if not 
beyond to Badakhshan and destruction. Thus are countries 
and men the playthings of Diplomatists, whether of con- 
stitutional or despotic Governments, and thus will all the 
tribes inhabiting the regions between the British and 
English frontiers be absorbed in fuliilment of the vague 
diplomatic notion that has now superseded that of “ the 
neutral zone ” by which, at one time, Russia herself, to her 
credit be it said, was willing to check the e.xtension of her 
own power. Whether the Anglo- Russian frontiers being 
conterminous will tend to the better Government of India 
and the consequent greater contentment of our Indian 
fellow-subje;ct.s, on which contentment, in the first instance, 
and on the Indus line, in the second, the Defence of India 
really rests, is open to doubt, for the constant drain of growing 
military expenditure on the acquisition and protection of that 
lengthy frontier must gradually make taxation intolerable. 
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while reducing the outlay on education and public works and 
adding rebellious* elements to the population of India in the 
new annexations. Thus is the game of Russia played by 
those who wish to obtain honours and promotion for them- 
selves at whatever cost to the Empire. The impeachment 
of such men, whatever their position, who have so trifled 
with the interests of India, and who have so covered our 
civilization with reproach would pj;-obably follow the revela- 
tions wliich a Royal Commission would make into the secret 
history that began with the temporary suspension of Maha- 
raja Pertab Singh on a groundless charge and ended with the 
got-up siege of Chitrdl as the last scene of the first Act that 
is now played in the Great Tragcd}'^ of Asia. 

Strange to say, it is to Russia that we must look if the 
danger of contiguous frontiers is to be? postponed for the 
present. Lord Dufferin in his Belfast speech trusted to his 
personal friendship with M. de Giers for averting the evil 
da)' of a conflict. P'irst was invented the “ neutral zone," 
which, practically, left things as they were in that region ; 
then our encroachments induced Russia to assert the prin- 
ciple of proving influence by the limit of actual possession 
or indisputable power of interference. Now that M. de 
Giers is dead, a new School has arisen that, in spite of the 
young Czar’s personal predilections, views every step taken 
by the British with suspicion. It is this su.spicion which, 
fortunately for us, may, at the eleventh hour, tend to bring 
about our evacuation of Chitrdl, unless we are prepared 
to offer an equivalent compensation to Russia in a quarter 
which it is undesirable even to indie ite. 


Photograph (facing next pagf.) of His Highness, the cate NizAm-ul- 

Mui.k, the Mehtar of ChitrAi. anu its Depenbenciks. 

• 

I publish the photograph of the late Mehtar of Cliitidl, Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
as the first ruler of that country who ,gainc(l the sincere friendship of 
Europeans; who was bound by sentiment, far more than by any tie of 
interest, to the British Alliance and who, I fear, among the last of 70 
survivors of the ancient Kjitor Dynasty, in the fell .swoops of the last few 
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years since we entered into relations with them, might well have called out 
to the Indian Vice-Caesar, “ Ave^ Ceesaz-y morituri te salutantf^ 

He was certainly the first of his race, if not of all Central Asian or 
Asian Princes, who contributed to the pages of a British, or any, Review 
or to the proceedings of a learned International Congress. Without being 
a literary man himself, he had great literary sympathies, a desire to promote 
knowledge and a nice appreciation of Persian and Chilrali jKietry. In the 
^‘Asiatic Quarterly” of January 1891 will be found some of “the Fables, 
* Legends and Songs of Chitrdl,” which he collected at my request and 
jyhich attracted deserved attention at the Oriental Congress held in London 
in September of that year. I hoi>e to translate many more of them as also 
to publish his Memoir and his collection of phrases and dialogues in 
Chitrali-Persian and (now) English — which will be of great practical 
utility to travellers — together with historical notices regarding his country, 
which 1 have long had by me. Though I do not attach the same im- 
portance to the language and legends of Chitrdl that belongs to the pre- 
historic remnants preserved in ITiin/^a, for which J already preilicted in 
1866 a degcneiacy that has now come upon them owing to contact with 
Kashmir and her allies, yet they are also of very great interest and, in 
sbng, of unsurpassed sweetness and tenderness. In the poets and minstrels 
depicted in this Review of January 1893 we have also, in all probability, 
the last utterers of ("hitrali song in its most genuine accents. That home 
of legendary lore has now been devastated without the faintest shadow' of 
a provocation or the least necessity or the smallest benefit to ourselves, 
nay to our injury, by the first civilized nation of the world that ought more 
than any other to cherish the cradle of our civilization. I'lic loss to the 
history of the most ancient renderings of thought in human speech is 
irreparable. Hunza-Nagyr has succiunbed to, and Chitrdl will not survive, 
the disastrous effect on language and folklore — not to speak of ancient 
landmarks and culture — of the inroads of Sikhs, Hindus, Ourkhas, Dogras 
and Panjab Aluhammadans, that our Tommy Atkins has dragged w’ith him, 
but, I hope, that in the specimens collecdecl by my late friend, Nizam-iil-miilk, 
whose interests I defended in this country as an office-holder in his own, 
the ancient dialectic purity may still remain a memory, if not a model. 
Captain Younghusband in his paper at the Geographical Society on the 
25lh March last, refers to conversing, inter alia^ wMth Nizam-ul-mulk, on 
“ Dr. Leitner’s status.” I may, therefore, now explain for the first time, in 
gratitude to, as also in meinoriam of, my deceased friend that, long before 
journalistic knights met three Empires in all safety, or travelling M.P. s 
rediscovered the friendship of an ohl Ally, I was appointed by Nizam-ul- 
mulk and his Council to high hereditary rank in recognition of being the 
first European w'ho had brought the races of Darclistan to the knowledge 
of the learned world, had committed its languages to writing and had been 
kind to its peoples. This, and similar documents from oiher Chiefs in 
those regions, I keep as souvenirs of real appreciation and as show^ing, to 
myself and others, that the key to the confidence of these people is sym- 
pathy and the cultivation of their languages. 
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THE* ARMENIAN QUESTION. 

Rv Hormu/d Rassam. 

It is now nearly a year since we heard of atrocities com- 
mitted upon helpless Armenian peasants, and more than 
eight months have elapsed since the International Commis- 
sion consisting of British, h'rencTi, Russian and Ottoman 
officials commenced its investigations into the melancholy 
incident, yet we are still in the dark as to the true version 
of the reported savagery and the cause that led to it. 

It is true that the ears of the public have been ringing 
for the last eight months witli stories of horrible and cruel 
doings of Kurds and Ottoman soldi^;ry ppon harmless 
Armenian men, women, and children ; but the report? 
reached us through irresjjonsible and unofficial sources and 
from so-called correspondents who could not possibly have 
obtairied trustworthy and authentic information. In the first 
place there was a strict prohibition from the Porte against 
any newspaper correspondent entering the Province where 
the atrocities were said to have been committed, and, 
secondly, (;ven if any person had managed to smuggle him- 
self into the country, either through Russia or Persia, how is 
he to obtain reliable information seeing that the individual 
would be a foreigner and incapable of understanding 
the different languages of the country ? It was quite 
ridiculous to read in some of the newspapers sensational 
reports from “ Special Correspondents ” who were supposed 
to be in the disturbed districts, especially at a time when 
the mountainous regions of Bitlis and Moosh were inac- 
cessible on account of the blocking up ol the roads by snow 
and the difficulty of getting at the right men for unbiased 
accounts of the reported massacre. Why, even at a time 
when peace and tranquillity are prevalent in that country, 
it is sometimes difficult for an impartial man to get at the 
truth of certain reports even if he is well acquainted with 
the customs and languages of the people. I wonder hoWv 
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The Armenian Question. 


many of the foreign officials in Asia Minor and Kurdistan 
have social intercourse with the different nationalities of 
that part of Turkey ?* 

r can safely assert that not one of those who hold official 
position nor indeed any stranger who is not intimately 
acquainted with the Moslem element is capable of fathoming 
the feeling of Kurds and Turkomans whp are the pre- 
dominant races in those regions. I feel confident that the 
general public who have been reading sensational reports 
about the alleged atrocities in the Bitlis and Moosh dis- 
tricts arc now under the impression that all the Moslems 
are cut-throats and vagabonds and devoid of any human 
feeling ; but I must say that during my long and intimate 
association with different Moslem Communities all over 
' Asiatic Turkey, whether in my official or private capacity, 1 
found them most trustworthy in their dealings, true to their 
promises, and scrupulously faithful in their friendship even 
to their fellow Christians. 

It is true in matters touching their religion they are 
strictly zealous and seem very farjatical, but I should like to 
know where religious fanaticism does not exist whether in 
the east or west ? I myself witnessed such per.secutioiis 
amongst the Christian sects in Assyria and iVlesopotamia 
that nothing but the strong arm of the .Sultan’s troops 
prevented bloodshed ; and if left to themselves they would 
persecute each other to death, as was the case with the 
Nestorians of Assyria. 

Most unfortunately, however, a good deal of corruption 
exists amongst the officials and bribery is .still in vogue in 
the Sultan’s dominions, which is a great blot in the adminis- 
tration of justice in those provinces ; and were it not for 
this legal disease three -fourths of the existing misery 
amongst the Mohamrhedan and Christian nationalities 
would be obviated. 

It may be asked what is the remedy for the existing 

* I include the Armenian districts in Kurdistan, as it is quite impossible now to 
■determine the limit of so-called Armenia. 
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misgovern ment and discontent of the different races itt 

Turkey ? My answer is ; certainly not coercion, but just 
and equitable treatment ; and, above all, proving to the 
mixed nationalities that the aim of England is the good 
Government of the country and the amelioration of the 
condition, not of a particular sect, but of all religions and 
*£ lasses who haz>^ much to endure. 

The Moslems of Turkey have, always had a thorough 
trust in, and appreciation of, British honor and justice; and 
a common belief has ever e.xisted among the lower classes 
that the English are their cousins in consequence of some 
tradition they have of the great Saladin (Salah-ad-Deen) 
having married an English Princess in the time of the 
Crusades, after the conclusion of the peace between 
Richard I, Ca'itr de I.ion, and the fantous' Kurdish Con- 
(jueror. It may be that this Idea sprang from the fact of 
the Plantagenet's proposal to give his sister in naarriage to 
Saladin's brotlutr, Safa-ad-I)een, but on account of the 
Princess’s dislike to being married to a Mohcimmedan and 
-the Prince’s objection to renounce polygamy the arrange- 
mt;nt broke through. 

In all my official Intercourse I found the Moslems more 
easy to reconcile than their Christian neighbours ; and 
though they knew that I was a native of Mossul, of Chaldean 
nationality, though I hatl allied myself to England since 
childhood, and adhered strictly to my Christian belief and 
devotions, they always placed their trust in me and listened 
to my friendly advice. 

Most unfortunately since the prest nt Armenian agitation 
began so much exaggeration has been used and ill-advised 
remarks made in this country against the Turks, and 
Moslems in general, by men who have not studied the 
seVious aspect of their vehement utterances that I fear a 
good deal of harm will accrue therefrom which is not 
unlikely to engender greater, hatred and animosity between 
the Mohammedans and Christians all over the ^orld and 
•deplorable consequences might arise which it will not be in 
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the power of the present agitators to allay. Can anything 
be worse than to read such ill-advised language as has been 
publicly used lately by two eminent ministers ol Christ ? — 
not in conformity with our Lord’s preaching in His sermon 
on the Mount — Blessed are the Peace-makers, but advocat- 
ing a calamitous retribution by fire and sword for the 
furtherance of greater miseries. ^ ' 

I shall quote what these two dignitaries of the church 
have said and will leave it to all right minded critics to 
judge how far they were justified in giving their verdict 
upon a case before the reported horrors had been sifted 
and proved. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker was reported to have said, 
in his sermon on Sunday the 26th of May, that 

*‘he had not attendee] the meetings on the subject of Armenia, because they were never 
likely to come to anything practical. It was a time fni* action, and that action must be 
the most holy, humane, and lightenus war the world had ever known. Kngland should 
suspend all relations with Turkey, on the ground that Turkey was a truce-breaker, a 
hypocrite, and the most infamous murderer known to civilisation. With his whole soul 
he deplored war and denounced it, and prayed for its cessation, but when the sword was 
the only possible answer to cruelty, oppression, and the most horrible outrages upon all 
holy relations, he would draw it in the name of the T-rOrrl. The resolutions he would 
move were that Turkey had forfeited the confidence of nations, that lingland offered to 
join other European Powers in avenging the horrible wrongs done to mankind in Turkey ; 
that if others would not join her, Kngland would go alone into this war, and rely upon 
the success of Heaven."’ 

Then it was reported ‘in the '■Times” of the 12th June 
that at a meeting of the “ Anglo-Armtnian Association” 
which was held at Grosvenor House 111 London, presided 
over by the Duke of Westminster, the following letter was 
read from the Bishop of Hereford : — 

The Sultan having so insolently rejected the proposals of the Powers, I hope that 
the whole weight of your committee maybe throwm into the endeavour to get the Powers 
to substitute a more stringent and sati.sfactory proposal. Kveryeme must feel that he 
ought to be dealt with on the plan of the Sibyl with the Sibyllini libri. livery reason- 
able demand refused or evaded should be promptly followed by a stronger demand, and I 
sincerely hope that this policy may be adopted on the present occasion.” 

I have also before me a Pamphlet which has been dis- 
tributed broadcast by the “ Anglo-Armenian Association,” 
beaded, “ England’s Responsibility towanls Armenia,” 
which has been got up by the Revu. Malcolm MacColl, 
Canon of Ripon, for the purpose- of creating general 
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sympathy. I must confess that in his condemnation of 
the Turkish malddniinistratioii I am in full sympathy with 
him ; but I certainly do not agree in many other points 
which he has brought forward, nor do 1 think that his 
severe .strictures on the conduct of Ottoman Officials in 
general, especially that part of them which are *directed 
against his Im[)erial Majesty, the Sultan, are just. Canon 
MacColl seems to take it for granted* that all Consular 
reports must be infallible and whatever they record ought 
to be considered indisputable. I wonder what a sensible 
b'nglishman would think of reports published abroad about 
crimes committed in this country if the opinions of Foreign 
Consuls residing in Fngland are appealed to as the only 
authority for comment without any legal investigation. 

d'here is no doubt at one time Fngland possessed 
great influence with the Sublime Porte ; but since the. days 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe the apathy of certain British 
Representatives and foreign jealousies changed the old 
jjolicy and alienate.d in a great measure the friendly’ feeling 
of the Sultan towards the British, especially in the matter 
of Delcino. Indeed, both the late Sir Henry Layard 
and Lord Dufferin did their best to regain the former 
prestige, but their elforts were fru.^trated through the pub- 
lication of the former .\mbas.sador’s confidential despatch 
about Turkish misrule. Had the reforms established after 
the Crimean war, through the energy of the great Elchi, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, been properly carried out, we 
.should not have had so many serious disorders which have 
brought the Ottoman Empire to the verge of ruin. 

When the reforms were first establi.shecl by Sultan Abd- 
ul-majid not a murmur w'as rai.sed amongst the different 
Mohammedan nationalities in 'I'urkey. Christians and 
Jews were admitted in the Councils of the Empire; non- 
Moslem evidence was to be received against a Moham- 
medan ; and the rigl^t of acquiring land by Europeans was 
made legal. Indeed, a thorough equality was proclaimed 
for all the subjects of the Sultan without distinction of 
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race or religion, and the code N^apoleon was made the basis 
of all civil cases in the Ottoman Courts of Justice. As a 
matter of fact, all those privileges are now in force and they 
only require proper men to see that they are re.spected. 
With regard to Christian evidence when it suited a fanatical 
Cadhee'or Kd/i (Judge) he allowed it. but if he thought 
it benefited him to reject it, he could always find an excuse 
to disallow it, especially If he had nothing to fear from its 
consequences. 

The Mahkama, — that is to say the spiritual Moham- 
medan Law Court — was only allowed to hear Moslem 
ecclesiastical matters and everything in connexion with 
heritage, like the Court of Chancery in this country ; and 
as Christian evidence is not received in this court because 
■lit is purely a religious tribunal, a Christian or Jew has to 
get two or tlirce good Moslems to witness a Ifill of sale or 
any other legal deed to insure him a right to it. I have 
never known a ca.se where a Christian could not obtain and 
depend upon the attestation of a Moslem w'ith whom the 
giving of evidence even for the benefit of a Chri.stian is 
considered sacred. 

In page 12 of Canon MacColl’s Pamphlet he alludes to 
the sacred Law of Islam that it forbids the Christians to 
possess arms. This is a law which has not been in force 
lor hundreds of yeai's ; and although in some parts of 
Turkey both Moslems and Christians have been disarmed 
for the prevention of rebellion or serious riots, I have 
noticed that in almost all Christian villages in Assyria and 
Kurdistan all kinds of arms exist. Perhaps, Canon 
MacCoIl means the wearing of arms and not merely 
possessing them. I remember when I was passing in 
1877 3. political mission through an Armenian village 

called Akhsara, on my way to Van, I was escorted by a 
number of Armenians, who were armed to the teeth, 
because my Imperial Guard was considered insufficient 
pn account of Some brigands of the Haidaranlee Kurdish 
tribe who were reported to be infesting the neighbourhood. 
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With regard to what Canon MacColl calls the “ fetva ” of 
the “ Sheik-ul-Isl4m,” and its power, it is true the Sultan 
cannot interfere with, or alter, the sacred law in regard to 

religious observances and formulas, but he can, never- 
theless, make as many changes as he pleases in the consti- 
tution of the realm for the benefit and good of Isldm, and 
woe betide any of the Ulemas, including the Sheikh-ul- Islam, 
if they gainsay the Imperial dictate. By the very fact of the 
appointment and dismissal of a Shcikh-ul-Islam being under 
the unlimited power of the Sultan, the fiat of the former 
must coincide with the will of the Caliph who is the only 
recognized temporal, as well as spiritual, head of Islam. It 
is certainly laughable to read Canon AlacColl’s opinion that 
a “fetva even from Sheik-ul-Islain absolving his [SultanJ 
subjects from their allegiance to him w»uld- probably make 
an end of the C.)ttoman dynasty.” It is most likely thaf 
such a fetva would jjrove a death warrant to the writer ! It 
is quite absurd to compare the power of “ Akbar,^’ of 
Indian lame, with that of the Sultan of the Ottomans who 
is considered Wakeel-ul llaramain -i.e. “custodian of the 
two holy cities,’ Mecca and Medina. As for the power of 
the Sheroef of Mecca, he also is considered a vassal of the 
Sultan and can be dismissed frojit his office any day his 
Imperial Majesty deems it necessary to do so. , 

Canon MacColl, in his zeal for the cause he has espoused, 
brings forward a sweeping assertion that the honour of all 
Christian females, under the rule of the Sultan, is in the 
power of any Mohammedan vagabond who wishes to 
outrage any of them, and, worse than all, he makes a 
frightful statement on the authority of a correspondent of 
the Times that there was “ scarcely a Christian woman in 
Armenia who was not raped before she was married." 

1 wonder how my Armenian- friends at Van, Bitlis, 
Moosh, and other places, will feel when they learn of 
such unfounded and shameful dishonour cast upon the fair 
fame of their wives ind daughters ! Certainly few men have 
travelled so much amongst Armenian and other Christian 
nationalities in the mountainous regions of fCurdistan and 
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' Asia Minor and lived amongst them as I have done. I 
can safely assert that I have never heard, of such horrible 
assertions, nor of any traveller or soldier who dared to mis- 
behave himself in the way Canon MacColl has made it 
appear in his publication. If certain acts of profligacy and 
ruffianism, which unhappily occur all over the world, are put 
down as the general vice of a nation, then there is no country 
which can be exempted from such a stigma ! 

I have with much reluctance to touch upon another 
subject, which I very much regret that a gentleman of 
Canon MacColl’s position should have mentioned ; but for 
the honour of worthy Moslem friends and the reputation of 
the Christians of Turkey in general, I must say something 
about it. I allude to unnatural crimes mentioned in pages 
74 and 75 of the Pamphlet which I have already quoted. 
In these cases also there is a good deal of exaggeration, 
though ill the main I regret to admit to the shame of Isldm, 
that this heinous vice is not uncommon in Turkey and 
Persia : but can the Christians, including the Armenians, 
be deemed to be exempted from it ? 1 think not ; nor 

can I deny that I have heard of such cases against some 
European travellers ; but on these misdeeds no Christian 
ought to give his judgment without a thorough proof, and 
I, for one, have heard so many stories in my life-time which 
were proved afterw-ards to be the pure invention of un- 
principled. men, both in the East and the West, that I now 
hesitate to believe what I hear against an individual tir 
people. Such vice as the above is punishable under 
Mohammedan law, but unfortunately it is winked at; and 
as long as it is allowed to have free course there can be no 
blessing expected on the country where it is allowed to 
exist. To the honour of the Arabs, nomad Kurds, and 
the Chaldean Christians, commonly called Nestorians, be it 
said that such a crime does not exist, nor is public prostitu- 
tion allowed, amongst them. 

In conclusion, I must say .that the Porte deserves to be 
afRicted with periodical troubles and disorders, seeing that 
though reforms were introduced years ago it has neglected 
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to carry them out ; and though the Moslem subjects of the 
Sultan are suffering from want of proper protection to life 
and property as much as, if not more than, the Christians, their 
grievances are not thought of in England, but the general 
cry is /ieij> to the Anneniatts and no one but the Armenians. 

1 have no doubt there are very few people in this country 
who know that of all the Christians in Turkey the 
Armenians are the most affluent, and possess greater in- 
fluence and power under the Ottoman Government than 
any others, excepting the Cireeks. They have been 
pampered by the Porte for generations and invested with 
honors even to the rank of Pashas. The well-known 
Nubar Pasha is one of them, and no one can doubt that 
his power in wealth and influence is unlimited. 

As for the reforms submitted to die .Sublime Porte 
lately by the Ilritish, French, and Russian- Ambassadors, 
they are not likely to improve matters, even if they are 
accepted in full by his Imperial Majesty the Sultafi, seeing, 
that the amelioration of the condition of the Moslem and 
the other Christian nationalities in Turkey is not taken 
into account, Ijut that the one-sided reforms will doubtless 
increase the animosity and .strife between the different 
classes of the inhabitants and embitter in a greater measure 
the hatred of the Mohammedans to the Christians, which 
will be most deplorable. 

Then with regard to the appointment of a Fiuropean High 
Commissioner to see that the proposed reforms are carried 
out, it will be of no advantage to the general weal of the 
nation and only degrading to the Ot'oman Government ; I 
feel sure that even the Christians, after a tinte, will hate the 
interference of a foreign dictator in their domestic affairs. 
What is really wanted is the enforcement of the “Tanzeemat- 
al-Khaireya," — two Arabic words -which mean rnunificent 
reforms, which were granted by Sultan Abdalmajeed and 
which ought now to be in force, if only the Porte w'ould act 
in conformity with tfie advice of the British Ambassador, 
who is always in close communication with British repre- 
sentatives in different parts of the Ottoman Dominions. 
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By Am)rLi.Aii Ash-Shami. 

During my residence in Egypt, I was enabled, through 
Syrian friends, to become intimately acquainted with 
Egyptians belonging to various classes of the community. 

With the exception of some Sheikhs whose former abuse 
of authority had been checked, 1 found the country-people 
favourable to English rule. .So were almost all those in 
cities who had formerly suffered from oppression. Prejudiced 
nr.embers. however, of the upper classes, especially tho.se 
whose judicial positions had enriched them with bribes — 
merchants and agents who formerly oppressed the Fallaheen 
'or had lived by usury — were bitterly opposed to British 
influence. 

This is hardly to be wondered at : people who had 
prospered by injustice from childhood naturally resent 
having to work for their living, and the liberty of oppressing 
others being now curtailed, they are also angry at finding 
themselves placed politically on the .same level with those 
W’hom they had always ^considered their inferiors in ciVic 
, rights. 

On asking the country -people why they preferred the 
rule of foreigners to that of their own countrymen they 
would reply ; — 

“ Because under English rule we have first learnt what 
freedom means ; we have begun to realize that life is 
sweet — we no„w enjoy the fruits of our labour — relieved 
from tyranny, compulsory work and general servitude. Our 
own rulers treated us worse than beasts ; now we are treated 
like human beings. I[.xtortion and injustice have practi- 
cally ceased, and whilst, formerly, w'e were often abused 
and beaten, no one now dares to do the one or the other. 
We need® therefore feel favourable' to our present rulers 
and thank God for their advent.” 
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To the question whether anything had been done by the 
British for the improvement of the land, they would reply : 
“ Much, but chiefly in two directions. Extensive irrigation 
works have been and are still being constructed by means 
of which the land now ) ields double its former produce, 
and yet the taxes on the land have been considerably 
* lightened.” 1 may here add that since my return to Syria, 
where nume.rous h'gyptian laboyrers are employed, their 
answers were, identical with those that I have quoted. 

f)n the other hand, when 1 questioned the men who pro- 
fessed a hatred of the British occupation, they would say : 
“ The English are too imperious and domineering. They 
look down upon us as if they were lords and we their 
servants. They are very self-willed and reserved in their 
intercourse with natives, despising us as fools and treating 
us with less consideration than animals. They are also 
severe and relentless. Besides, they occupy all the highest 
positions and draw the largest salaries.” 

“ But how about their justice ?” I would ask. 

With a groan the answer would come : “ They are said 
to be just, but we have not seen much of this quality. We 
only see them exhausting the treasury and the wealth of 
the country by the large salaries 4 :hcy draw. The treasury 
is almost empty ; the wealth of the land has diminished." 

“ That is beside the question,” I would rejoin. “ Do 
they pervert judgment by receiving bribes ?" 

“ We do not know that they do,” the response would 
then force itself. “ They are not tempted to accept bribes ; 
their salaries are more than they can spend.” 

“ Is it not right,” I would ask, “ that men in a judicial* 
position should be sufficiently paid to rise above the tempta- 
tion of bribes ? Why was bribery so frequent before English 
rule t Was it not* because of the’insufficiency of the salaries 
of officials T 

“To some extent, doubtless it was so,” came the almost 
unwilling reply. * • 

Let me now describe a typical conversation which I had 
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•with the Editor of a very popular paper published in 
Alexandria. This gentleman’s talents and his opportunities 
for knowing the real feelings of his countrymen give great 
weight to his words. Having been for some years an 
honorary correspondent of his paper, I called upon him in 
further pursuit of the subject into which I was inquiring ; 

“ You know,” he said, “ opinion is nowhere unanimous — '' 
especially is this the ca^e here. 1 should say, however, 
that the bulk of the native [lopulation is favourable to the 
English, but not so are the people of rank anti influence, 
and between these two extremes there are a good many 
who are indifferent. The reason why the upper classes 
aie hostile to the Pmglish is obvious enough." 

“Undoubtedly,” I said; “but why is the lower class, 
which is the most numerous, so favourable to them ?” 

“ Becau.se under the influence of the English,” he replied, 
“they have gained privileges they never dreamt of before. 
They are now allowed to taste something of the sweetness 
of freedom.” 

“ Is the English occupation in your opinion good or bad 
for Egypt as a whole ? Is it a cause of advance or of decline 
in the country ?” 

“ Undoubtedly a cause of advance. Just .••ulers never 
can be the cause of a country’s decline. And I must 
besides confess that they make more competent rulers than 
we natives. They execute the laws more efficiently and 
successfully suppress any sort of tyranny. But, mind you, 

I am speaking collectively. I believe there are a good 
many natives who, if they held responsible positions, would 
• rule as well as the English — chiefly those who have been 
educated in European schools and colleges.” 

I understand,” I replied with an air of satisfaction, 
“but allow-me to venture on one more' question for which 
I must beg your pardon in advance. Why is it that you 
devote, at least, one whole page of your widely-circulated 
paper to. articles- against the English, when, at the same 
time, you admit that they give just judgment and are more 
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fitted to rule than the natives and that their occupation of 
is the cause of this country’s advance ?” 

“ I am not the least offended,” said he. “ The reason is 
not far to seek. An editor is under obligation to his- 
subscribers and must provide them with such articles as 
will suit their taste. At the same time, let me explain that, 
though the English are just and almost without blame in 
political matters, yet they are unwise in other matters, 
which had they had the wisdom to avoid, they would have 
gained the respect and friendly feelings of all. They are 
haughty, arrogant, imperious, liave no consideration for the 
feelings of the native.s, and inv'ariably play the lord over 
us. They are contemptuous of us and prejudiced in favour 
of their own race. Year after year some native is expelled 
from official employment and an Englishman is put in his 
place. These arc the sort of things that make so many? 
people intolerant of their intiuence.” 

I really believe that the above specimens of conversa- 
tions with Egyptians sum up the case in favour of the 
Elnglish, whilst also explaining the cause of their unpopu- 
larity among the higher and more <;ducated natives generally. 

The following extract from the evidently well-informed 
“ Egyptian Herald” throws further light on a situation, 
the early solution of which is now forcing itself on the 
immediate attention of Europe : 

“ The parties that tlemand special attention in this country are the following: — I. The 
Mussulmans, who form the great majority of the people, being at least five-sixths of the 
whole. 2. The Jacobite Copts who form, so to say, a simple extension of the preceding 
party. 3. The European element which is in general under the more or less pre- 
ponderating influence of France. 4. The party favc irable to the occupation, which is 
uppermost in the administration and embraces the dissenting minorities of all the other 
parties, under the direction of the majority of the Anglo -Egyptians. 

The Mussulman element is represented by F.l Moayycui^ El Nil and El fiaritf, all 
published in the Arabic language ; and are aided in their task by a number of small 
journals, of which the most prcjininent are El Fayoum and El Forsat il Aivkat, 

The Jacobite Copt party has as its organ El lVa}an published in Arabic. 

The European element is specially represented by Le Jom'nal Egyptien^ Le Phare 
<VAlexandrie zxii\ N Echo tf Orient. 

The party favouring the occupation appears to be defended by three journals, The 
Egyptian Gazette^ which appears partly in English and partly in Frenc^| j Le Progrh in 
French only ; and El Mokattam in Arabic. 

To the above must be added a number of papers which have for their origin the 
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allinitce of two of the parties named, thus El AJtrani is in political colour Franco-- 
Ottoman ; and El Eala/t, is Russo<Ottoman. These two journals advocate the interests' 
of France and of Russia among the Arab populations of Africa and Asia. Both of ■' 
them are held in esteem by the Mussulman public, and are very serviceable to the two 
great powers they support. 

Among what we may name the anti'Englisli journals* we must not omit the MemfAis 
which appears in French and Arabic, the latter portion being under the editorship of 
Mr. Mahomed Massoud, an Egyptian journalist, who ])romi<%es by his ability to take a 
high position in the profession he has adopted. 

In addition to the journabi named there are many smaller ones which are attached to 
the interests of the difTercnt parties, and some to which we may allude as being edited 
in accordance w’ith the personal predilections of their chiefs, and distinguish themselves 
by attacking the Ottoman Empire and the august person of II. I. M. the Sultan. These 
journal-s seek lo avoid the wrath of the public by spreading reports intended to lead the 
public to believe that they have the support of the agents of the occupaiion, an assertion 
that cannot be true. 

From what we have said we may draw several conclusions, but for the [)resent we shall 
only say, first that only one journal among .all those we Itave refeiied to is published and 
that one only partly in English : .secondly, that there is no Arabic Journal which under- 
takes as its special mi.ssion the defence of the idea'll and interests of the Anglo-Ottoman 
party. Thirdly, there is no journal published by an Englishman to represent the general 
interests of the English Nation, or to provide for I'.nglishmcii a source of information 
as to the opinions of those, who rightly nr wrongly view the occupation with a difTercnt 
‘eye to that of those who regard il as a necessity.'* 

The following- condensed translation of a letter, in the 
same journal, on the Anglo-Kgyptian Administration, from 
the Arabic, by a former Mainour Markaz, or Chief of a 
District, is also worth reading : 

“ It is a mistake to say that the Egyptians arc incapable of governing themselves. 
All through this century they have led their coiuiiry to (he salisfacLion of all tlie nations 
interested in tlie trancjuillity of the Nile Valley. for arguments founded on the 

troubles from the rebellion of Arabi, .similar events occur m olhc*- countries, without 
anyone taxing their peoples as incurably incapable. Indeetl, in view of the special 
condition of ihe'vr country, the Egyptians are alone qualified lO give et|ual satisfaction to 
the legitimate interests of the native populations anil of the Eoriign Colonies. 

Those who administer Egypt in the name of a powerful foreign nation are driven in 
their own despite, to monopoli'*c every thing in ihe interests of their country. This 
brings them into warfare with other countries’ agents, and ends by depriving them of 
all prestige. Egyptian's, on the contrary, give umbrage lo none of the great Powers ; 
everyone is interested in supporiing them in Ibeir attempts at administrative organisation. 
Inability to govern h'gypt attaches no moie to the British than to the French, nor to any 
other Great Power, whose agent-s may be tempted to mix a dose of politics with their 
administration. Nations that have no special aims on Egypt, .Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Holland, are, on the contrary, in a condition to render service administratively with, 
the Egyptians because they do not nourish any idea of aggran<lisement at our expense. 

The existing difficulties of Government are the necessary consequence of Egypt’s 
exceptional position among the nations ; our unsatisfactory adniini.straiive condition has 
arisen from International Politics. Contrary currents surge without our Valley and 
oppose themselves to all peace within it. The different nations interested will never 
accept the establishment in Egypt of a people who could at any moment endanger their 
position. A glance at the map of the country explains that Egypt’s present position 
forces all the naMons' to distru.st the great Power that octupies the banks of the Nile. 
From Alexandria to Port-Said, the coast is inaccessible owing to shoals ; from Sues lo 
Souakim it is bleak and barren. The western frontier' is defended by impenetrable 
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deserts, and so with the southern border, where, in addition, the Wady-Halfa fortress 
makes any entrance into the Nile- Valley absolutely impossible. The only routes for 
entering the Delta are : 1st, that which runs from Alexandria to Kafr-el-Zayat ; 2nd, 
the Suez Canal. Now, everyone knows that the first ran, in a few days, by raising works 
at Kafr-ct-Dawar, be made ijuite impregnable. The Canal, we know, can by the simple 
expedient of sinking one or two ships in it, be rendered innavigable. In occupation of 
the Nile-V'allcy- — as we see, one of the strongest military positions in the world, — England 
would become the veritable mistress of the globe. She would have an unparalleled water- 
w.ay all to herself, whereby to commiiiiicate with the groat Central African Lakes, right 
up to Tanganika, and with the countries at pre!»eiit most coveted by international com- 
merce. The Sue/ Canal, uniting the most populous countries in the universe, would 
then also be under her hand well a« the Red Sea, which would become a veritable 
British lake. ITence the fears unceasingly expressed in cerliun Mus'-*iilman centres for 
Jeddah and the llejl-'. Add to all thi'^ that Isinadia and jeru'^aiein arc on the point of 
being coniKcted by a railway, thus biinging R.ilestine and the Holy places to the feet of 
the British Taon, and we c.an understand the reason for the jealousy entertained towards 
Britain by all the Boweis. e\er since the battle of 'rebel- Kcbir. Their seeming silence 
does not mean that they will cvenmally accept any change, of any kind, in the status .pto. 
Existing international inslitutimis jire indestructible as long as the luiropean colonies are 
such as they are ; the power which supports the Khedivate will live as long as the 
Ottoman Khalifat e (to the immense advantage of mf'dern rivilisalion) is a part of the 
European concert. In llu;se circumstances, any change in the form of the Egyptian 
Government and in th»: internal adinini'-tralion of the counfry has become, so to say, im- 
po^-sible. Thus, all tlu- pains of the agents of the occupation to change the country’l 
fundamental institutions in any particular may be counteil labour lost. Of such pains 
a.^j these the (uily result has been aiul will be. an eiuMc-^s >tatc t)f trouble and unrest.” 

Another cotKlt^nscd loiter on “ h'nince and Tsliim " says : 

“ Eru some years Certain French patuois have attempted U) direct public opinion in 
favour of Islam. In Toivpiin, Ihdiomey, and the whole of \^c5terii and Ctentral Africa, 
Erance finds miilions ))rorcs>iiig tlie law ol the Vrophel. At the end of the Madagascar 
expedition, she; will add m<irc than i,oof>,ooo Lo the number of her Muslim subjects'. Or 
these she counts to eiiisli the priilc of the Ili/V.'i <h>vernment, formerly so cruel to the 
Mussulman Coast irdies that wore worse armed than its own soldiers. It is the plan 
that has been discovered by cert.iin adininistral<.rR*at Tonquiii and F'tench Indo-C'hina, 
ttjwanb, lowering the pride of the man<l.iriris. The native Mussulmans are being sup- 
ported against the Buddhisis who ate ever intriguing with lire (A‘lestials of the Chinese 
frontiei. Thus the political balance is maintained witliuut an) ironljle. One could do 
the same in Dahomey, il the majority of the idolatrous population forgut the late events. 
Remember the joy of the Algerian sharpshooters who accompanied General Dodds, when 
they found thein'scives lighting for the deliverance of their coreligionists of Dahomey for 
whom king Bcham/.iii's folly had ever invented the crntdlcM lorlure.'*. Such is certainly 
the case of the Algeiians under General Duchcbne-s, who has set out to crush the pride of 
<Jueen Ranavala’s ministers. 

“ Ef.'ince, by establi.shing herself in the north of Ai'nca, lias become one of the most 
important of the Mussulman powers. Indeed, after Turkey, she is the first Arabic 
power in the world. A polipy which wuuld succeed in attracting the Arabs of Algeria, 
Tunis, and Senegal, should, as a result, grant to France ilie aimies necessary for the con- 
quest of the rich countries of Central Africa. On the contrary, an ill-advised policy of 
embittering the Mussulman populations might tTnd them inlluenced by an authority, 
spiritual and political (e.g., tlie Sahara religious confraternities) aft'eciing their consciences 
as well as^lhcir wills. 

“ Erance has decided on preventing any other inducnce than her own being exercised 
on the territories extending f|om Senegambia to Algeria and, especially, jn those between 
Dahomey and Lake Chad. Tncre French influence will have to reckon with seven im- 
^ porlant Mussulman Kingdom^ Among these the most powerful are Wadai, Baguirmi 
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and Bornou, having, according to the best geographers, a population of, at least, 
32,000,000. The other Kingdoms are still pagan ; such as those of Mossi, Tombo, and 
Gourma with a population of about 5,000,000; but among these Islam has already 
spread, and all of them will, in a few years, follow the Law of the Prophet. How would 
It be possible to found a (irm C'ulonial himpire in a country of such size and population, 
unless one succeeds in securing the favour of its courageous people of warlike habits ? 
In a speech recently delivered at the Sorbonne by (naval) Lieutenant Mizan the intrepid 
explorer of (.Central Africa retraced the ground-plan of the Franco -African policy of the 
future. He said, inter a/ia^ of the Central African Konlani : 

“ * For several years I have been able to study these countries and the history of their 
conquest by the Mussulmans. 1 have been able to see for myself and to judge of the 
procedure adopted by the Foulani to spread their power, and have been thus convinced 
that, in our colonial enterprises, we had models to follow. I have been enabled to see 
how false are all the legends scattered over Furope, of Ihc dcslructibn of villages, carry- 
ing of populations into slavery, and forcible conversion to Islam. The work jmrsued by 
the Foulani is one of civilization, and their presence is a benefit to this part of Africa. 
Among them religious fanaticism is unknown, neither are they aeiuated by the idea of 
prosclytism. They remember the Koranic j^rinciple ^ no violemc in religion ; the right 
way is distinct from that of those wlici go astray.’ ” 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

By Anolo-African. 

“ Tuk Chancellor of the Exchequer,” says the Times 
report of the debate on June 13, “ thought it right to say on 
behalf of the Government that they recognised the high 
motives by which the hon. member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Burdett-Coutts*) and his colleagues had been inspired 
in the work in which they had been engaged. (Hear, 
hear.) He .should be very sorry if those who had shared 
in that work .should imagine that tiieir motives had been 
misunderstood or not a[)preciated by the country.” Sir 
Edward Grey, in his opening statement, al.so declared that 
the Company, as the pioneers of Britishi influence in East 
Africa, had improved the condition of the native inhabi-* 
tants and suppre.ssed the slave trade. “ Undoubtedly,” he 
repeated, in reply to an expression of dissent (which was 
only Mr. H. Labonchere’s) : *' they have done a great deal 
in this dir<'ction ; llury have laboured to suppress the slave 
trade.” 

The generous testimony of Sir William Harcourt to the 
motives that inspired liic Company in its undertaking 
fur nishes an honourabh; coiUrast to the ungracious and 
unjust aspersions uttered by some of his colleagues in 
another place, and will be the more appreciated as coming 
spontaneously from a Minister who has more than once 
frankly declared his opposition to that c.xtension of empire 
to which the Company iiolctis volens found itself committed 
from the very outset of its career. vVhilst acknowledging 
the sacrifice of personal convictions necessitated by a situa- 
tion which the Chancellor of the Excheejuer was not 
responsible for creating, the opinion may be hazarded that 
neither Parliament nor the nation would have demurred 
to a more liberal recognition of the Company’s services and 
expenditure than that|which has been accorded them. ’ The 
* A Director of the Imperial British East Africa Company. 
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settlement, however, has been accepted by the Company, 
and calls for no further criticism. 

The arrangements made by Government for the adminis- 
tration of the territories to be taken over from the Company 
bear a temporary and provisional stamp that deprecates 
serious criticism. As a stage in the right direction they 
will be generally received with satisfaction. The Rubicon 
is passed, and with the inauguration of the railway we may 
expect a more perfect and homogeneous administrative 
system than the present arrangement is calculated to 
produce. The continuance, for the present, of the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar over the two small islands which are left to it, 
is no doubt due to official timidity in regard to the question 
of slavery, which *t is understood is to be abolished by 
'some process mild and gradual. But the position of the 
mainland territory —the ten-mile strip comprised in the 
Company’s concession — and the islands of Lamu, Manda, 
and Patta, as well as the port of Kismayu, would appear to 
be somewhat anomalous. This territory will, very probably, 
be administered by her Majesty’s Government as part of 
the general mainland behind it. But the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar will still be its sovereign, with all the concomitants 
of that sovereignty in respect of the ex-territoriality of 
foreigners, the legal existence of slavery, and the regime 
of Mahomedan law administered by native judges. It is to 
be presumed that these judges or kathis will continue to be 
appointed by the Sultan, and that as heretofore the Sultan 
will be the final court of appeal from their decision in regard 
to slaves and other matters governed by Mahomedan law. 
If this be so, the taint of “ dual administration ” will not yet 
have been quite removed. The Sultan of Zanzibar being 
still the sovereign of this coastal belt placed under British 
jurisdiction, of course it is the Sultan’s dag, and not 
that of Great Britain, that will dy there. The status of 
slavery must continue as in the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. Concerning the administrative evils of the ex- 
territorial system under which .foreigners are placed, and by 
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which they enjoy immunity from taxation, and jurisdiction 
other than that of their own consuls, it is unnecessary to 
dilate, but the conclusion cannot be resisted that, in this 
and other respects, the administration would be at once 
simplified and rendered more efficient by a transfer of 
sov’creignty similar to that executed by Germany on the 
adjacent coast. This, however, wi|j doubtless come to pass 
before long, and we are willing to admit that the arrange- 
ment as it stands is a considerable step forward, and that 
there may be good reasons for moving gradually. 

The Protectorate of Witu, which on the withdrawal of 
the East yVfrica Company in 1893 was placed under the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, is to be included in the general scheme 
of administration applicable to the maitrland ' between the 
‘ coast and Uganda. 'I'lie result of course will be that the 
country will revert to the legal status in which the Company 
left it— -that Is, that the status of slavery, revived by the 
Sultan, will again be abolished, and that the agreement as 
to the final emancipation of all slaves on next Queen’s 
Birthday will be revived and carried into effect in due 
course ; also that the n’oinic of British law will be restored 
and Mahomedan law and judges, established by the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, abolished. Further up the coast, at Kismayu, 
slavery has been legally abolished since J 876, when, in 
gratitude for the withtlrawal of the Egyptian expedition, 
Sultan Barghash was induced by Sir John Kirk to decree 
its abolition (“ GotJ having brought about the departure of 
the Egyptians from our dominions in Kismayu’). The 
stern-wheel steamer “ Kenia” is lying in the Juba near this 
place, and no doubt the navigation of this river, so impor- 
tant administratively as well as commercially, which was so 
successfully inaugurated by the Company, will soon be 
resumed with good results. The freedom of this waterway 
would be important if only for the encouragement of the 
large agricultural coloily of runaway slaves at Gosha, some 
distance up, who, if secured against the depredations of the 
Somalis, will prove a valuable factor in promoting the 

li 2 
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development of this region. There will be doubtless some 
trouble in dealing with the Somalis, wh'o interpose them- 
selves between the interior and the coast and have hitherto 
prevented all commercial intercourse with the Boran Gallas 
except what pas.sed through their own hands as middlemen. 
In the interests of the country in general the .Somalis mu.st 
be compelled to surrender this monopoly and conform them- 
selves to regular government. The Galla country is too 
important a region to be isolated from all communication 
with the coast by the selfishness and fanaticism of a dis- 
orderly and intractable tribe of marauders. I'he two great 
navigable waterways of the Juba and 'rann afford an outlet 
for the commerce of the Galla country wliich wc may expect 

to .see utili.sed with valuable results. 

* 

The districts between Kikuyu (the furthest station of the 
Company in the interior) and Uganda — comprising not only 
part of Kikuyu, but Ma.sailand, Kavirondo, and Usoga- • 
were placed under the ctmtrol of the Commissioner of 
l.^ganda last year, but it is to be assumed that all this 
territory will now be included under the coast administra- 
tion. And this suggests at once the manifest inconvenience 
of the administration being placed under the Consul 
General at Zanzibar in his capacity of Commi.ssioner. 
Zanzibar is an island in the Indian Ocean j 20 miles distant 
from Mombasa, and it is at the latter place, not the former, 
that the seat of Government should at once be placed. 
Mombasa is not only the chief port of British East Africa, 
the gate through which commercial aiM other traffic for 
Uganda and the interior generally, passes, and the starting 
point of the projected railway, but it is far healthier than 
Zanzibar, and affords moreover admirable and spacious 
anchorage in its land-locked harbour for her Majesty’s ships. 
As the railway proceeds, and population increases in the 
interior, the advantages of a central point like Machakos 
(250 miles from the coast), possessing a fine climate and in 
the midst of a fertile and friendly country, will recommend 
it as the -seat of administration 'for the whole district 
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between the coast and the lake. For the present it would 
be most desirable. that the Consul General should be resi- 
dent not at Zanzibar but at Mombasa, and the official 
requirements of the former place (now much diminished) 
would be sufficiently met by the residence there of a consul 
or vice-consul. Independently of all these considerations, 
it is by no means certain that the imposition upon a 
diplomatic officer of the responsibilities of administration 
cafi be more than a temporary and preparatory measure. 

The first work that will [)robably eni^age the attention of 
the administration — as it is essential and pressing — is the 
construction of a line of telegraj>h to Uganda following as 
nearly as practicable th** route along which the railway is to 
be. constri'cLCHl. It is a serious i\;(lect.ion that events in 
that imi)ort:int region can only lui knowt'b in London, at the 
earlit;st, thrc*c* moiulis aftf/.r their occurrcnct;. It is f?bvious, * 
m(,Teo\'('r, that crist's may from liim* tn time arise in that 
critical position in regard to which it is of importance that 
the Comiui‘^sion(‘r should be a])le. to cjbtain prompt instruc- 
tions from houK^ 'I'he ckmger of I'rench adventure on the 
Upper ?\ile may, perhaps, be dismissed as remote and 
improbable.' ; but then; arc other (piestions that the Com- 
missioner may be called upon to d(,;al with [)romptly'’, and in 
connection with v^^hich his responsibility ought to be 
limiual. It is certain that Kabarc^ga and his Arab allies 
will not submit without desperate resistance to ^abandon 
slave-trading and slave-raiding. y\s I consider/’ Colonel 
Colvile wrote ic) Mr. Hardinge on December 6 , icSpg, (fJIue 
Rook, Africa No. 7, rS95, page l38^, “the pacification of 
Unyoro and consequently the; safiity (T the Uganda frontier 
to be absolutely dej^e.ndent on Kabarega’s deposition or 
submission, it will probably be necessary, with a view to 
hastening these events, to make peuiodical expe'ditions of a 
similar character [to that recently made by Captain 
Thurston], although, bearing in mind the well-known 
difficulty of surprisi^ig savages, especially in their own 
country, it can hardly be hoped that other attempts will be 
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so completely successful as this one.’’ Kabarega is a serious 
factor to be dealt with, and although the public may have 
every confidence in the experience, discretion, and ability of 
the new Commissioner of Uganda (Mr. E. J. L. Berkeley), 
still the necessity is urgent for the provision of telegraphic 
communication with the coast to enable him to report 
events and refer to London for instructions in emergencies 
by no means unlikely to arise in that important region. 

With regard to the future of British East Africa it is 
perhaps premature to speculate. Two economic results 
may, however, be predicated with tolerable certainty as 
likely to follow from regular government and development. 
Millions of acres of fertile soil arc now unoccupied, through 
causes incidental to the conditions of aboriginal races un- 
restrained by paramount authority. The land which is 
occupied and more or le.ss cultivated, is made to produce 
little more than the needs of existence demand. All this 
must be altered with the advance of civilization. Security 
will promote increased production in the second case, and 
this will be further stimulated by the incentives of commer- 
cial exchange. Markets will thu.s be opened to which 
limitations can hardly be placed. The fertile lands now 
lying waste will provide room for population which, under 
settled government, will rapidly increase according to that 
physical law to which Buckle {Jfiitoiy if Civilization in 
Etiglandj, chapter 2) ascribes the multiplication of popula- 
tion in Egypt, — “the people multiplied rapidly, because 
while the soil increased their supplies, the climate lessened 
their wants." It is obvious that the wide margin between 
the produce of the soil and the wants of the inhabitants will 
form a source of supplies for the hungry north, and will be 
a most important addition to the food resources of our 
population at home, which they will be able to purchase 
with their manufactures. 
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THE TRANSVAAL, THE SWAZIS AND 
THE WAR WITH MAGATO. 

By a. G, C. Van Duyl. 

Ik I had any predilection for the enigmatical headings 
that are now the fashion, I might name this paper, ''the top 
and the base," or “ marring and making." P'or in South- 
African affairs, England (-- by whigh I mean the Authorities, 
imperial, colonial, or other, that profess to manage them — ) 
continually mars what she wishes to make, and makes 
what she wishes to mar, and this chiefly because she starts 
from the supposition that the base of the Soulh-African 
structure is th<i top- -which can be easily shaken off, or 
modified — and that the top is the ever-continuing base. 

Till the middle of this century, South-Africa claimed 
little notice. 'Fhe world at large was aware that there 
e.\isted such a continent ; but only a small number knew 
anything more ; .and even this knowledge may not have 
extended further than the belief that “ South-Africa ” 
would afford a career to a few. not too unpromising, 
young men, if able and willing “to rough it.’’ For 
English people this might be at Cape- town itself and 
some adjoining districts or ports. They would look for 
their future in commercial pursuits. Young Dutchmen 
might find it among the emigrant farmers who spoke their 
own language and who .seeme.d sorely in need of men 
possessing some knowledge and able to u.se it. 

This continued for years ; and things might have re- 
mained so for many years more if the Cape Authorities, by 
their policy of marring, had not forced outsiders to look 
somewhat more closely into their acts. 

At first, it was only now and then that something 
occurred which awakened a slightly more general interest. 
It must have been about 1863 that we, journalists, — I was 
then Editor of a paper in .Holland — were worried by not 
over-niccly printed pfe.mphlets — people were very* poor then 
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in Bloemfontein — about differences between the Orange 
Free State and the authorities in Cape Colony or elsewhere. 
If I say “worried” I mean nothing unfriendly; I wish 
only to characterise the situation as it stood for the general 
reader. We had just then the big American War and 
more than enough of other prc'.ssing matter on hand, when 
wc were callcid upon to interest the public in the squabbles 
of such worthies as Waterboer and Kok, and in the 
future of that desolation which was called Gjiqualand. It 
would not do. The question had not yet developed into 
what gave it, later on, such a significance : it was not yet the 
big diamond-figlit. For outsiders it was (•..'ctremcly difficult 
to understand what it really wa.s about. 

Greater interests were at stake in the world, and South- 
Africa scarccdy got' a hearing. 

I have often thought since, that diamonds may have 
been in this cpiestion from the beginning. I know, of 
course, that the first discovery is generally dated 1867. 
But there are .some anterior indications— -I heard of them 
in Transvacd itself and here from an old digger — that 
the missionaries of I’niel occasionally got precious stones 
from the natives and muMt liave known something of what 
afterward.s were the “wrt ” digging.s."' This may be left 
to the investigation of historians. i>ut diamonds or no 
diamonds, and leaving the missioiiarie.s alone (notwith- 
.standing the circumstance, that wheniver there was mischief 
their ovtn'ziral was almost always at the bottom of it), — 
the authorities of course were prompted by the policy 
which sprung up as soon as ih<’. fir.st emigrants left Cape 
Colony. I'his was the policy of “ hemming them in.” 
They should not be allowed to go to the scacoast and 
even inland tliey should be left as little free as possible to 
go where they liked. I have not to speak of what had 
happened already when they went to Natal and how they 
were harassed some j ears afterwards. This is well known. 

f 

* The wel cliggin^Ts are those in and on the banks of the Vaal river. The dry diggings 
are the real mines of diamonds. t 
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But it may be observed that already then this ‘‘ hemming 
in ” only contribi|ted to make a unity of what at first hung 
rather loosely together. More especially is wha,.t occurred 
in Griqualand, - -ending with the annexation of the Diamond- 
fields, — a good instance of “making by marring.'’ For it 
was by this annexation that the Free-Staters found their true 
future. It gave them an extensive market; and the 
country which till tlien had been very poor, became almost 
wealthy. It^was then tiiat the Free State was really tnade. 

Shortly after the formal anncixation of the Diamond- 
fields, tlie Rev. Mr. Burgers suceec^dcid Mr. Pretorius as 
Pix-sident of Transvaal (1S72). Prc:sid(‘nt Burgers was not 
tlui first man wlu’i saw that 'Frausxaal cc^uld never attain its 
natural devt^lopineiU unless it had its own communication 
with the seacoast. 'fhis must have been seen by many 
others. Indeed, nearly c‘very fanner who had to travel fol: 

weeks, only to sell not very adyantageou.sly — his wool, 

must have felt th<.‘ want ; and that it liad beem seen already 
from the Iniginning is proved l'>y th.e v(‘ry remarkable 
cx[) 1 (jrations of 'J'richard and indc'.ed l)y the first occupation 
of Natal. liut liiirgers was the man who tried to give the 
scheme a pjraclieal shape; under cxxistlng circumstances. In 
1875 he wetnL to Ivurope to conclude, a treaty wath Portugal 
and to raise a loan for the railway to Delagoa-bay — a 
also b(;cause of the well-known difficulty that 
no cattle; could live upon the road between the plateau and 
the seacoast. 

1 need not say that the burghers of Transvaal and their 
presid(;nt were not the only ones tc [)f;rt:c;ivc; these advan- 
tages and that immediately the policy of “hemming in" 
again came into play. 

There was the .scheme of annexing Delagoa-bay to 
England, frustrated by the decisioa of President MacMahon. 
Then came the scheme of the Confederation of all the 
South - African States, and, after this fell through, the 
annexation of 1 'ran.^vaal itself. When this began to assume 
an ominous look, negotiations with Portugal for a railway 
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were started, coupled with a tariff which would have made 
the exit practically useless. Considering what had been 
done, and is still tried, to mar the projects of the South- 
African Republic, it sounds almost cynical to hear that Mr. 
Morier (the English Minister at the Court of Lisbon) said : 
“It is only by free access to the sea that the Transvaal can 
develop its great natural capacities." This had always 
been true but it was only enunciated by an English 
functionary in 1879, whfen Transvaal was annexed and 
there was every prospect that the other (Portuguese) end 
of the free access would be practically in safe (English) 
hands. When circumstances altered, of course, there was 
no longer any question of this “ making ” : it then again 
became the turn of “marring." 

Nobody will pretend that in these cases all the wrongs 
were invariably on ofie. side. In human affairs they never are. 
Greater or smaller faults may have been committed which 
induced the adversaries to believe that, after all, it w;is 
they who were in the right. And, most certainly, by the 
general public in England, very grave faults w'ere bclicv.d 
to have been committed, d'hat this could easily be showm 
to be slander, --was, \nAitcA, proved to be slander by careful 
English historians, — does not make much difference. 
Their books were not extensively read ; and as to the 
Transvaal men themselves, they scarcely .knew what was 
said of them in Pinglish papers or at philanthropic meetings ; 
and if they had known, they would have been at a loss how 
to defend themselves. 

But it is not a question w'hether a somewhat more or less 
plausible case could be made out for the annexation ; it is 
not a question whether President Burgers really was the 
right man for an extremely difficult situation and whether 
he did not commit faults which made the case easier for the 
adversary. The questiorl is whether the adversary did not 
want “ to mar," no matter how the case stood, and whether 
the outcome of this marring was not again a “ making,” — 
the real mdking of the South-African R.tpublic. 
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It has been said, and is still I think believed by many, 
that all would have gone smoothly with the annexation, if . 
there had not been what are called “ sad mistakes in the 
appointment of functionaries.” This may be readily con- 
ceded for it really means nothing. The circumstances were 
of such a nature that almost any appointment of functionaries 
would have been a mistake. 

If th» real base of the South- African structure was an 
English-speaking population with some foreign elements, 
Dutch or other, on the top of the pyramid. Government by 
English functionaries might be comparatively easy ; and it 
would perhaps not matter much, if there sometimes occurred 
a “sad mi.stake. ' People would have tried to tide it over, 
or have left the country for other parts, as they did at 
the time of the great emigration and many times since. 
But even m Cape Colony itself and ilfter so many Dutch 
people left it, thi; bulk of the fixed population,— -the people 
that are attached to the soil, the base; of the structurt', — 
is not of ICnglish extraction. Even Cape Colony itself is 
not simply governed by Itnglish functionaries. How could 
this be possible in Transvaal ? \'o nomination whatever 

would have been agre(;rible there, and in fact, “ the annexa- 
tion ’’ could never really be accomplished. 

It should not be forgotten that the annexation took the 
Transvaal burghers wholly by surprise. It is quite need- 
less to go into details and to ask what was done and could 
have been done by the men, who then had charge of the 
interests of the State. But whoever has even a faint idea 
of the nature of the country knows that a population of 
perhaps ten thousand heads of fan ilies, dispersed over an 
area as large as France and Italy together, could not do 
much immediately, when their leaders had given in. They 
rightly tried what they could before resorting to armed 
resistance. They first exhausted all other means to prove 
that the annexation not only was a great mistake, but also 
something far wor.se. 

It is quite certain that, in the end, this marring nearly 
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made an inclependent South-Africa, and would have made 
it, if the Home Government had not wi,sely reversed its 
policy and made peace with the emigrants over the Vaal, 
In any case, this marring was really the making of the 
South-African Republic. 

I firmly believe that, with their sturdy population, it is 
tlie two Dutch, or rather Dutch-speaking, republics — the 
Orange Free State and the rransvaal-— that will prove to 
be the real, solid base of the South-African structure, the 
backbone of the whole future commonwealth, the part uj^on 
whose strength and steady, ht;althy growth depend the 
strength and healthy grow'th of the whoU’ body. "I'hose 
who are now children may live to see this, and ‘‘to realize” 
how short-sighted former generations have bec'n in trying 
to manage circumstances which are much too strong not to 
iVianagc themselves. 

That all these things can scarcelj' be “ realized ” by the 
average b'nglish reader is nothing to be wondered at. 

1 he Kngli.sh, as a rule, whatever may be their very high 
qualities, are not proficient in foreign languages. They 
certainly are. not much given to re.ading foreign papers. It 
has struck me that, even when travelling, they ilo not seem 
to give consideration to the .saying.s and tloings of foieigners, 
to be really curious as to their ways and manners, or 
to take any great pains to understand them. (ienerally 
speaking, they' are self-sutficicnt. This may be the defect 
of a very great quality. C/iaqitc qiialild a son d’faut. Or 
this may have its source :n linguistic inability or neglect. 
If one has only a superficial knowledge, or none, of a 
people’s history and literature, many things which might 
interest one, when moving amongst them, necessarily cannot 
have much meaning. I leave it to others to investigate this 
further. I only wish to sfate what I believe to be a fact. 

But if it be the fact, it becomes clear why most English- 
men can only have a faint and, almost always, an incorrect 
impression pf what is .said and thought^by “ foreigners ” of 
their actions, or the actions of their authorities. 
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As to understanding the people who are called" the “Boers” 
this is quit(! out «f th<; question. First of all there is the 
e.xceeding difficulty ol mastering their language. And 
however much it miglit be wished that more thought were 
given to the study of foreign languages, nobody would be 
so unreasonable as to ask an Englishman to begin with 
Dutch, unless in very exceptional cases. But the fact re- 
mains, that it is nearly hopeless, to thoroughly understand 
South- African affairs, and the bulk of the population in 
that very interesting part of the world, if one does not 
understand this language. And even then ! 

One evening in 1888, sitting in tlmi Union-club in Pre- 
toria, with thr<;e or four English friends, who had lived there 
for more than thirty years, and who were well-educated 
men, — engineers and physicians, — f was introduced to the 
oldest resident of the place -- .also an Englishman. *1 
chanced to make an obse.rvation on the ready wit of these 
Boers, of which 1 think I must, jtist then, have had some 
instances. My friends looked <[U!te astoni.shed, and seemed 
inclined to say that I must be half-crazy to think so. Yet 
many of these B<t(;rs not only hav*; the most ready mother- 
wit I ever adminxl, ljut when they sjieak in earnest they 
also often express such profound, rellections that even clever 
foreigners might wish these thoughts had been theirs. My 
friends, having spent almost a life-time amongst these 
people, had never discovered this. 

I should add that these gentlemen— very characteristi- 
cally, — knew almost nothing of the language except the 
most necessary phra.ses in daily us< . and that they seemed 
not to be aware of the fact that people may often be 
ignorant of a lot of things, generally known to well-educated 
men, and yet be extremely acute in the more restricted 
sphere of thoughts in which they* live. 

There is also another and, perhaps, greater difficulty. 
Even a born Dutchman, -fresh to the country, may not be 
able at once to unj^erstand the Boers, not because of their 
dialect, for all that fs said upon this head, — for a purpose — 
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is not worth refuting, but because in ordinary conversation 
they slur over some part of Dutch words. But even 
then the Boers are soon understood. It is true that in Cape- 
town and adjoining districts, the so-called kitchen-Dutch 
spoken there is but a poor representative of the mother- 
tongiie. The farther one moves from Cape-town, how- 
ever, the purer is the language ; and if a Boer says his 
prayers, or preaches, or speaks in public, or writes, he uses 
-with occasional mistakes - the pure Dutch of the Dutch 
Bible — the book that the Boers always took with them 
during their migrations, — often the only one they ever read, 
but that they read daily. The real difficulty is that these 
people have for generations been persecuted, slandered, 
betrayed and overreached by foreigners, white and black ; 
and, therefore, if they know how to speak admirably — as I 
have often heard them do - they even know better how to 
keep silence ; and before they give themselves away — before 
they give you their innermost thoughts and the oppor- 
tunities of really learning to understand them and their 
ways, they must know you very well and be sure that you 
are a friend who can be trusted. 

How, under these circumstances, foreigners who have 
lived only a few weeks iii the country, can suppose that 
they are able to tell you all about it and about the ways 
and manners of the people, is more than I can e.xplain ; and 
how their sayings and doings can be rightly judged by 
others not knowing the. country at all, not able to read a 
word of the language, and living at such a distance from 
them, and in different surroundings, has always been to me 
a hopeless puzzle. 

But to return. Already in 1877, the year of the annexa- 
tion, this event made a much greater commotion than can 
well have beeii perceived in England. Not only upon the 
continent of Europe, but also in America, meetings were held 
and protests drawn up ; newspapers wrote their leaders and 
paragraphs upon the matter, and generally expressed the 
opinion that the English authorities were in the wrong; to 
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say the least. But the real facts of the case were not very 
well known ; the different measures to thwart the develop- 
ment of Transvaal were not yet seen in their true light and 
as a whole ; and the Transvaalers themselves seemed to take 
it very quiedy. An impression may have been created, or 
at least strengthened, that they were an unruly set, neither 
knowing their own mind, nor easily governed, even by their 
own well-intentioned men. So this agitation gradually sub- 
sided. But in 1881, as soon as it was perceived how matters 
really stood, it grew into a perfect storm, all over Europe 
and in the United States. There scarcely was a paper 
which did not go into the question, and I do not believe 
there was one which did not side with the Boers. Again 
there were meetings and protests, in aUnost .every country, 
with schemes for help which might have proved awkward 
even for mighty England. In some cases it neeided very 
wise and strong heads to keep others from doing some very 
unwise things. 1 do not think that even then it was fully 
known in England how great the agitation really was. 
That there was a great commotion in South Africa be- 
came, of course, clear ; but it is not generally known that 
it was strong enough to make it doubtful whether reinforce- 
ments could be brought up at all, liad the war continued. 

Be this as it may, it was the making of the South-African 
Republic ; and in the whole of South Africa a community 
of feeling was awakened, w'hich formerly did not exist, or in 
any case had not been perceptible. As to the world at large, 
what till then had been rather considered a private English 
affair at once became all the world's business. Every event 
of any importance in South -Africa is now commented 
upon by the leading papers and, as a rule, if there is any 
question of sympathy, it is for the republican side. Most 
certainly the policy of “hemming in,” whenever now put 
forward, does not find a single Continental supporter. On 
the contrary, the belief is gaining ground that this policy is 
neither for the general interest, nor for those of British 
South-Africa itself ; and it seems as if the time were not far 
distant when people will try to put a stop to it. , . 
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The schemes of Mr. Cecil Rhodes always looked to me 
of such a mixed character that I did nqt believe I could 
ever understand them. I am not myself a man of business 
and Mr. Rhodes is the shrewdest, or nearly the shrewdest, 
busine.ss-inan of all the extremely sharp business-men in 
South-Africa. I do not pretend to fathom him. There 
may be politics in his mind, in so much as the plan of the 
Chartered Company may have been made palatable by 
showing that it would be a good thing if Transvaal were 
“ hemmed in ’’ on its northern frontier. There may be 
more of this in connexion with Central Africa, But for the 
rest it looks a good deal like a gigantic speculation. One 
hears of the manipulation of shares and how gold may be 
made out of paper in und(‘rtakings “ promoted ” for gain. 
But this is not the professed object of the. Company, 

People knowing next to nothing about South-Africa 
dream about thousands of square miles acquired for civiliza- 
tion. But land is not the .same all over the world. Diirino- 
my trip to South-Africa, I saw hundreds of square miles e'f 
dust (I could not call it sand), or of rock barely covered with 
a thin layer. Sometimes there was no water at all ; and when 
it fell it suddenly disai^peared in some mysterious manner. 
In other parts there was idrmty of water, but also plenty (;f 
fever. We once went to see some farms, mere patches of 
ground measured up for sale and future cultivation. We 
travelled fourteen days in a waggoii, and during ten days I 
saw no other men than those I had with me, except .some- 
stray Kaffirs. Thousands of acres were so thickly covered 
with stones that only a goat could walk over them. They 
were excellent for sheep, I was told, as the stones retained 
the moisture, and there was good grass between them.* In 
short, speaking generally, the country is not at all like any 
other, and if much may be done, in the way of colonization, 
this can -never be done in the manner, for instance, adopted 
in the United States. It will need much time, perseverance 
and capital. This seems to be most e^entially the case in 

* This is not the ideal of a farm and renders its divisif'm even among a few colonists 
out of the question. 
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Mashonaland. If its useless wildernesses could be taken 
away, the remainder might make a nice country. I am under 
the impression that if the burghers of Transvaal did not 
trouble themselves about JSIashonaland, it was because they 
considered it only good — speaking generally — as an occa- 
sional grazing-ground during some months of the year. 

As for the gold and other rich mines, of which we have 
heard so much for many years, jjeople would like to see 
something Umgible. I am no expert. Hut one of my 
countrymen, formerly an Australian digger, who has been 
all over iVIashonaland, and who has hail ample means of 
investigating' all the gold-bearing districts, persists in 
declaring that the really “paying” mines have been fully 
worked out, centuries ago. It is his firm conviction that 
in Mashonaland nothing will be found Hke an average good 
gold mine in Johannesburg. 

Wdiat is, however, well known, is that there was an 
understanding, that if 'Transvaal diil not interfere with Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, it would obtain. Swazi-land, not because it 
was really wanie.d (unless, as formerly, for an occasional 
grazing-ground, hired from the Swazis), but because the 
Hoers never could have peace on that side of their country 
till the Sw'azi-tribe, was brought, under a regular govern- 
ment. It was generally conceded that the geographical 
position of the; country made it impossible for any other 
nation to undertake this than the (government of the South 
African Republic. It is also well known that the S. A. 
Republic kept its promise as to Mashonaland, but that 
some years had to pass before the other party somewhat 
reluctantly fulfilled its obligations ; and that, in the mean- 
time, reckless men did all they could to bring about a 
state of afi'airs so precarious that even the Transvaalers 
doubted if what might have been arranged some years 
before without the least difficulty could now be effected 
without bloodshed. It speaks volumes for the tact of the 
Transvaal delegates, and their talent in handling Kaffirs, 
that, after some anx^us days, things were quietly settled. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. X. ’ F 
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But the delegates had scarcely returned before they knew 
that the “ hemming-in ” policy had again come into play. 

The country of two chiefs, Zambane and Umbegise, 
between Swaziland and Amatongaland had been annexed 
by the Governor of Zululand ! In 1889, speaking of a rail- 
way plan of one Colonel Cooper, I wrote: “The colonel does 
not seem to know that Amatongaland has its frontier upon 
the Pongolo and that upgn the otlier side of that river are 
two chiefs, quite independent of the Amatongas, who long 
ago would have ‘ eaten ’ one another (that is to say Zambane, 
being the stronger would have ‘eaten’ Umbegise) if the 
Boers had not prc'vcntid lln^ by taking them both under their 
protection and that these chiefs have given almost every 
concession that can be given to some gentlemen of thti Piet 
Relief district.” I ‘believe this is still the case. 

At any rate, I do not understand how these Kaffir-chiefs 
so suddenly came under British protection, whilst it 
was generally held that this part was in the Transvaal 
sphere of influence. Iwerjbody, however, know's that 
this move is considered a very unfriendly act in Transvaal 
and the reason is quite clear. I'iven in j!.ngland this last 
stroke does not seem to be universally admired, but then it 
is .said in defence that if Transvaal was allowed to push 
quietly t>n to Kosi Bay, it might give rise to international 
complications. Well, perhaps it might in a very distant 
future and under circumstances which nobody can yet 
foresee. But here is a last instance of “ making ” what it 
is wished to “ mar.” I know that some think much. of the 
capabilities of Kosi Bay. But others believe it would be an 
enormous undertaking to make anything like a port out of 
this swampy Like, besides many other difficulties to be 
encountered in the unheal thiest part of all .South Africa, 
amongst the filthiest clati of Kaffirs in existence, a great 
many of them lepers. Really this might be left to a future 
which does not seem to be near. But what is the direct 
outcome of this annexation t That complications, till now 
very distant and hypothetical, are imjnediately called into 
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life. This “ hemming in '' necessarily has driven the S. A. 
Republic to look, for support in other quarters and already 
some of the latest transactions in Delagoa-bay have proved 
that this support can be easily found. By the sheer force 
of circumstances, the policy of he;rnniing in ” must end in 
overreaching itself and become a menace to others besides 
the simple Burghers of Transvaal. Kven while I write, 
there arc signs that the fate of these, two insignificant Kaffir 
chiefs is pondered over in Cabinets that years ago would not 
.hav(; given a single thought to South-African matters. 

I wish I could .see some sensible advantage in all this 
marring ; I see, however, only the contrary. The more the 
central states of South-Africa develop themsctlv'^es, the better 
ior the whole country, the better also forTvnglish com- 
nu;rce ; for I could seci. when in the ccfuntry, that no other 
nation caii ever have the lion’s share of commerce, or hope 
to driven England out of the fieUl. It wants an enormous 
amount of capital, energy and pluck to trade advantageously 
in these, parts ; that Ivnglish convmerce has these desiderata^ 
and know\s how t(^ use tlKun, has been sufficiently proved. 

'Then why mar what you wish to make and not let 
development take its natural course ? Why indeed ? 

Th(! latest instance of how litUe really is understood of 
these affairs in England is the general wonder h^ow 5,000 
Swazis can act with the, lioers against Magato, under the 
supposition that the Swazis hated the Boers bitterly. 

Now the Swazis never had anything to suffer from the 
people of Transvaal with whom they lived on friendly terms, 
before the landjobbers, prospectors ind concession-hunters 
came into^the country. The farmers used to go with their 
flocks to Swazi- land and graze them, quite at peace with 
the natives. Why should they hate each other ? That the 
grandmother of the actual chief and her principal advisers 
should not take it as a friendly act, when they saw that there 
would be an end to their absolutism, is natural enough. 
They liked it the tless, when told, heaven knows what, 
absurdities about Trjinsvaal schemes and English co-opera- 
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tion in their helpless state. But when the real state of, 
affairs was explained to them by men knowing admirably 
well how to manage Kaffirs — and in this the Boers are 
experts — there remainetl no great difficulties. Nor is there 
the slightest reason why the bulk of the tribe should be un- 
friendly to those who protected them against their tyrants, 
whenever they sought their protection. There are thousands 
of Swazis already in the ,South- African Republic who fled 
thither in fear of e.xtermination by some of their own clans. 
Many of them have formerly fought on the side of the 
whites against other Kaffir tribes, \vlien asked to do so. 
Why .should they not ? They know they will be well 
treated and well paid ; and, after all, if you scratch even 
a “tame” Kaffir you will always find a kind of fighting 
animal. There reahy is nothing to be wondered at, if some 
thousands of them volunteer to join the Boers. They look 
on this just like volunteering to w'ork in the diamond mines 
in Kimberley or the gold mines of Johannesburg. 

What is of much more importance, is the war itself. I 
have every reason to suppose that the Boers do not go into 
it with a light heart. It is a din* necessity and sev'en years 
ago I hatl heard them say that it would have to come to 
this. Magato is considered a very powerful .and very 
wealthy chief. K is .said that he has, for years, levied 
heav'y contributions u])on his subjects, haich of them who 
went to the mines had to bring a diamond or a sovereign. 
His country is very difficult of ajiproach and he has many 
strongholds, with many rifles sold to him over the 
Portuguese frontier, and it is believed that he has even 
Gatling guns. In fact, it cannot be known w'heiber he has 
not the help even of some philanthropic whites. So this 
may prove in every respect a very serious business. It may 
even be that the Avar is nbt at once a success. 

Now pray let there be no nonsense as there was, for in- 
stance, in the case of the poor Portuguese at Delagoa-bay who 
were continually stated to be on the point of being murdered 
wholesale by the Kaffirs, yet never wertfi. Things genertllly 
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are not what they seem in South- Africa. Not to speak of 
intentional misrepresentations, most events do not present 
the same appearance to Africanders as to Europeans ; and 
what to us would look very much like a reverse to the 
whites is not at all always thought one by the Kaffirs. The 
first expedition of President Burgers against Secoeceni was 
not considered a success even in Transvaal ; but it was not 
at all regarded as a reverse to the Boers by tlie Kaffirs. 
When the Boer C.'oinmando returned home, they supposed 
that the Boers tiiought they had doii(‘ enough for the 
moment ; the Kaffirs knew that they had had tjuite enough 
of it ; and so they kept quiet for a good while. Magato, after 
all, is only a very powcaful robber-chief. P'ven without a 
signal victory or with something which may look to strangers 
as no success, he max' be forced to ke«p (juiet a lon^ time. 
In any case whatever happens it will be well not to judgd, 
before the real facts of the casemate corn;ctly known. And 
it would be a boon for South- Africa if this were always done 
or had ever been «.lone. 1 sinci rcly hojic that my feeble 
attemiit to enlist British attention to, if not the favourable 
consideration of, the Boer side of the; (juestion, will have a 
better fate than the efforts of (‘leueral P. Joubert, who, on a 
memorable occasion, said that h(; had in vain written for 
years to 1‘ingland to prex’ent some xvrongs, and who yet, 
after this avowal, cxintinued to write and to speak on behalf 
of his good cause — and that I shall not have to call this 
appeal voire iu the desert." 

Amsterd.'im, 26 May, iSuS- 

P.S. — According to the papers receix'ed after the above 
was written General Joubert is under the impre.ssion that 
Magato is really incited by white men. lie is also of 
opinion that Magato’s country is ‘not at all so difficult for 
military operations as was that of Malaboch. Malaboch is 
the chief that was reduced some time ago, before Magoeba 
was conquered. ^ , 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

By thk Hox. Sir Roukrt Stout, k.c.m.c. 

“^’hc land of eternal spring.”— J'iske. 

^Nkw Zkai.axd was first visited in 1642 by the Dutch 

navigator, Abel Tasman, , who, leaving Batavia to explore 

the Pacific, discovered Tasmania which he, called Van 

Diemen’s Land, after the then governor of the Dutch 

Indies. Thence, steering eastwards from Storm Bay, he 

sighted, after some days’ sail, the Middle Island of New' 

Zealand and called it Staaten-Land. He had anchored in 

Massacre Bay, in the north of the Nelson District ; and as 

the swpep of the laild there showed no outlet eastwards, he 
■ * 

took Cook’s Straits for a deep bay. P'our of his crew were 
massacred, and he soon iiailcd homewards, when, after 
sighting and naming Cape Maria Van Diemen and staying 
a few days near The Three Kings, he bore away again to 
the north. No other navigators visited the Islands for 
many years ; at least no other visitors have left any record, 
till wo come to Captain Cook, who sighted the east shore of 
the North Island in October, 1769, and coasted all round 
the group. He again visited New Zealand in 1773, 1774 
and 1777. Captain Vancouver, who had been with Cook 
in the KesohdioN in 1773. visited New Zealand in 1791 
in the jyiscoiwry sloop-of-war, accompanied by the armed 
tender Chaiham. The ships anchored in Dusky Bay, in 
the S.W. of the Middle Island, whence they went to 
Tahiti : in this voyage, Lieut. Broughton, who commanded 
the Chatham, discovered and named the Chatham Islands. 

Many visitors now came to New' Zealand, as the group 
was re-named after the d'iscovery that it was not Schooten’s 
“ Staaten-Land.” Several French navigators arrived shortly 
after Cook’s first visit ; whalers from N. S. 'Wales and 
N. Apierita coasted round its shores ;>a few whites quitted 
their vessels to reside with the natives ; and the first 
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missionaries of a stream that has never since failed arrived 
in 1814. 

Not till two centuries after its discovery, and only 
55 years ago, was British sovereignty proclaimed over New 
Zealand, by Governor Hobson, on the 30th January, 1840. 
It remained a dependency of N. S. Wales till proclaimed a 
separate colony in May 1841. Its present form of Govern- 
ment was established in 1852 and jimended in 1875. 

The total ^irea of New Zealand is 104,471 sq. miles, 
divided thus : N. Island 44,468 ; S. Island 58,525 ; 
Stewart's Island 655, Chatham Islands 375 ; the Bounty, 
Antipodes, and Kermadec Islands, 438. This area is nearly 
as large as Tasmania and Victoria together ; and the 
United Kingdom exceeds it by bandy 17,000 sq. miles. 

Passing over the physical gcograjjhy ?ind geological for- 
mation of New Zealand, which are described in numerous* 
works and are more or less generally known, it suffices 
to remark that its mountain ranges, if not very lofty are 
numerous ; it has a mi.xture of various kinds of lands 
capable of yielding very varying productions ; its lakes tire 
many, both large and small ; its coasts are plentifully 
indented with bays, creeks and fjords ; it has an excellent 
river system furnishing abundant natural irrigation ; traces 
of recent volcanic actions are evidenced by numerous extinct 
and several active craters, while geysers and hot mineral 
baths — acid, alkaline and .saline, and of varjdng temperature 
— are numerous, especially near Takes Rotorua and Taupo. 

In consequence of its extending lengthwise between the 
34° and 47"^ of S. Latitude, New Zealand has a very vary- 
ing temperature, climate and produce, — from subtropical at 
the northern extremity to a resemblance with that of 
S. England (without its severe frosts) in the southern- 
portions and in Stewart’s Island. North of Auckland grow 
the orange, lemon, passion-fruit, olive, and even the banana ; 
while in the southern parts a,re oats, wheat, barley, turnips, 
potatoes, stone and Email fruite, etc. The nortlf is ^arm 
and moist, the rainfa|l averaging 45 inches and the rain 
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falling about 175 days. The mean summer and winter 
temperatures* are thus given : North purts, 70° and 53 ° » 
about centre of N. Island, 64*7° and 49'3° : in Wellington, 
64-66° and 47-8°; in Nelson, 63-6° and 45 9°; in Christ- 
church 55-2° and 44-31° ; in Dunedin 58-0' and 43-2“. The 
absolute maximum temperature was 81° in Auckland and 
about 90° inland. There is a good deal of moisture with 
the heat ; and the East, coasts, especially about Canter- 
bury, have a smaller rainfall than the W est. , Snow never 
falls in the extreme north. It is generally rare; so that 
under i.ooo ft. above the sea it is seldom seen in the North 
Island, and rarely lies over a day even in the South. The 
winter frosts arc severe ; but compared with that of 
England, the climate is warmer and more equable. In 
Stewart’s I.sland, owing to its position in the warm current 
from Queensland and its formation sheltering it from the 
prevailing south-westerly winds, plants grow in winter in 
the open which the frosts would kill in Canterbury. 
Chatham Lslands form a large lagoon w-ith a thin rim round 
it, and were the .seat of a settlement of the Moriori, a tribe 
slightly different from the Maoris in appttarance and 
language, though of the same race. 

These climatic and other differences in various parts of 
New Zealand cau.se a great variety in produce. North of 
Auckland we have Kauri gum and timber, subtropical 
fruits, and some sheep and cattle ; — in Auckland are gold 
mines, a few .sheep, and 0 larger number of cattle, but little 
cereal production : it has also the great thermal region. 
In this thermal and pumice district only small patches are 
suitable for agriculture, but the rest may eventually be used 
for forest or even grass ; and both Forestry and Viticulture 
have been suggested. The East side of the N. Island from 
East Cape to Napier was originally bush-land. The lime- 
stone ranges of Hawkes liay, from Hawkes Bay south- 
wards, have taken grass easily and become rich sheep- 
regions, which, for. their size, produce more wool than any 
* For the two warmest and two cfildest months. 
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other part of the Colony. In 1893, these holdings of 
3,902,064 acres had on them 3,587,221 sheep and 75,693 
cattle. In Wellington, too, pastoral pursuits prevail ; and 
though some cereals are cultivated in the Wairarapa district 
and on parts of the west coast of Wellington, the N. Island 
depends mainly on its sheep, cattle, dairy produce, Kauri 
gum and gold. 

Nelson, in the North of the .Middle Island is a small 
farming district, raising wheat, cattle and sheep ; — Marl- 
borough has sheep and cattle and produces barley and a 
little wheat. On the W. coast, there is mainly mining- — gold 
and coal — with a few cattle .and sheep, but no agricultural 
products save .small and unimportant patches in Grey valley 
and near Hokitika. Canterbiu'v hovvi'vcr is the granary of 
New Zealand. But for the fall in tlrt’ price of wheat it 
would .still e.xport immense quantities. In j S93, the colony 
rai.sed 8,000,000 bushels of wheat. The crops in 1894, -- 
the smallest of the decade — were : -wheat, 4,819,695 
bii.shels; oats, i2.i53,o6rS; barley, 72^,653; hay 86,198 
tons; and [)otatoe.s 126,540 tons, — of which 4,679,982 
bushels of wheat, i i, 197,792 of oats, and 667,614 of barley, 
.^^7,064 tons of hay and <82,826 tons ol potatoes were grown 
in the N. Island, and the remainder in the S. Island. The 
largest farming districts are. Otagcj and Canterbury. Otago 
raised 1,161,672 bushels of whe.it and 6, <8 16, 769 of oats; 
Canterbury 3,407,841 and 4, 1 72,690 respectively. Canter- 
bury has large numbeis of sheep. Otago has more mi.xed 
farming, growing w’heat and potatoes in the north, and 
wheat, oat.s, barley, polatoe.s, turrips in the south. It 
depends more on oats than on wheat ; it has large flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle ; and in its interior arc the chief 
gold mines. The long-woolled sheep are, in parts of the 
S. Island, fed on turnips or chaff in the winter ; but in the 
N. Lsland little, if any, winter food is given to sheep or 
cattle, as grass grows nearly all the year njund ; while the 
climate all over New Zealand is .so mild that ntywhpre do 
sheep or cattle need mousing in winter. 
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New Zealand has a great variety of timber. Unfortu- 
nately, magnificent forests are ruthlessly cut down and 
burnt to clear the ground for grass; and the exports of 
this class are yet small. Kauri-pine, however, is now ex- 
ported to Australia and England, and our Rimu or red 
pine and our birch — really a beech — are beginning to be 
used in Europe for paving purposes. 'I'hese two woods, 
with the white pine, exist m vast forests on the S. Island, — 
in its extreme north, and south and its west, coast. The 
Kauri is a splendid tree, often rising to 160 ft., with trunks 
of which 100 ft. are free of branches. The wood is 
durable, and the turpentine of this tree on the sites of the 
old forests furnishes the Kauri-gurn of commerce. The 
Rimu or red pine is also a fine wood, clear grained, heavy 
and solid, extensively used in building, flooring, etc., as also 
for furniture, from its taking a fine polish. Harder woods 
— Matai or black pine and Totara — are not so common as 
the red and white pine. 

The total gold raised till now in the Colony was 
1 2,600,944 oz. --- ,^^49, 566,878, exclusive of gold exported 
unknown to Government, or used locally' for jewellery', etc. 
The total export of silver was 667,762 oz. ; but silver 
mining has received little attention. About 1,500 tons of 
copper, 500 of antimony, and 17,296 of manganese have 
been exported. Mines of tin exist but are still undeveloped. 
The output of coal in 1894 was 691,548 tons (including 
brown coal and lignite), the previous output, to end of 
1893, being 8,496,869 tons. The bituminous coal mines 
are on the west coast near Westport and Greymouth ; of 
brown coal in Auckland, Canterbury, and Otago ; and of 
lignite in Wellington. 

The Colony has 20,230,898 sheep, 831,831 cattle, 
308,812 pigs, and 211,040 horses. 

Our total agricultural exports in 1893 were valued at 
;^3,78 i, 898, including grain, fruit crops, hay, grass, and 
garden and orchard produce. The total export of wool in 
1894 was 144,295,154 lbs. = ;^4,82f,oi6 ; frozen meat. 
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1,026,240 cwt. = ;^i, 194,545 ; rabbit-skins, 17,536,460 lbs. 
= ;6 'i 38,952: sheep-skins, 2,534,502 = ^172,294; tallow, 
8,094 tons = ;^ 1 83, 588 ; oats, 1,806,411 bushels = ;^ 1 90,094. 
The land under grass or crops is a good index of the work 
done in 50 years in New Zealand : 10,063,051 acres were 
under various kinds of crops in 1894 ; and the average 
yield of wheat for that year — the lowest average during 
many years, but still higher than ]n the other Australasian 
Colonies, — -w:i^ 20'i5 bushels j^er acre: in tS88 it was 
26‘37 bushels. In 1894 the oat crop was 12,153,068 
bushels— average 32‘27 per acre ; barley, 74,653 bu.shels — 
average 25" ii ; potatoe.s, about 125,000 tons — average 
about 6 tons. The gradually increasing exports of butter 
and cheese — in 189 5, respectively 58,149 and 46,201 cwt.- -- 
promise a vast extension in th(^ near futilre. The export of 
Kauri-gum in 1893 was 8,31 7 tons, price ^61 8s. 3d. per 
ton, or over ^500,000. 'I'lu; total e.xports in 1894 were 
j^9,23 1,047, ^i“d imports Z,'6,788,o8 1 . 

New Zealand is pre-eminently the healthiest of all the 
Colonies 'I'he death-rate varie;d in 1888-90 from 9’43 to 
9‘66 per 1,000; in 1892 it was iO'o6 ; and iO'23 in 1893. 
The death-rate in England is about 19 p(;r 1,000, in Scot- 
land i 8'5, in Ireland 19, whilst in the Colony corning nearest 
to New Zealand for health - N. .S. Wales — it is r3‘25. The 
census of 1891 gave 70,222 persons over 50 years of age; 
and our population now numbers 684,765,- -363,885 males 
and 320,880 females. 

These numbers exclude the Maoris, regarding whom I 
add a brief statement. Their own traditions state that 
they came in several canoes from Ilawaiki— a land the 
locality for which cannot now be determined. In race and 
language they are similar to the inhabitants of Tahiti, 
Samoa, the Harvey group, etc. ; aftd like them they have 
neither the Papuan element found in the Fijis nor the 
Malay and Japanese elements existing in the islands north 
of the Line. The Maoris, who a century ago ifiust have 
numbered about 20o,»oo, are now only about^ 42,000, and 
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are gradually decreasing. They are second to no uncivi- 
lized race with whom Europeans have come into contact, 
being brave, physically strong and intellectually apt, though, 
of course, unable to consider matters in an abstract form 
like Europeans. Some of them, who have had an English 
education, can speak and write English very accurately and 
show remarkable ability in debate. When Europeans first 
arrived, the Maoris, though they had small cultivations, 
were barely emerging from the hunters’ stage of develop- 
ment : but now some of them have flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle, while others attcmd to agriculture and own 
reaping and threshing machines of the latest American pat- 
terns. 'I'he old life, with its ancient relation of chief to 
people, is departing; and it remains to be seen whether 
they can, in the stnuggle for existence, exist as a separate 
race, or w'hether the Maori blood will surviv'e in a century 
or two, unless mixed with that of Europeans. The Colony 
admitted the Maori ownership of land ; and almost all that 
which belongs to the Crown or to Europeans has beep pur- 
chased from them. Some land w’as confiscated in the wars ; 
but the Maories have had am[)li: reserves made for them, 
so that none have been left landless. Inter-tribal war - 
once common -is now at an end, and the habits and life of 
Europeans are now partially ado[>tcd by almost all : the 
result on the race, time alone can unfold. Phthisis is not 
unknown ; but if attt.-ntion is paid to health, and European 
diseases are kept away from the Maori settlements, the race 
may linger on ; yet I doubt if it will increase. When a 
superior meets an inferior civilization, despite philanthropy, 
the latter is doomed. Its only chance is the adoption of our 
customs, and that requires time. The Native schools, now 
maintained amongst all the tribes by the Government, are 
doing much, and the leaching of English helps ; but pro- 
gress is slow, and unfortunately the vices of civilization 
are often copied more than its virtues ; the i^esults are 
degradation and death. Among the 74 members of the 
House of Representatives are four Maori members, elected 
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by the Maories ; two are half-castes, one speaking English 
fairly well. Of the two Maories one — Hone Heke, a rela- 
tive of the great Hone Heke, who fought with us in days 
gone by — is an excellent English scholar, an *efTective 
debater, and has the manner of an educated English 
gentleman. The Legislative Council has two Maori mem- 
bers, while in the Executive a half-caste, elected by a 
European constituency', is an excellent English scholar. 
War troubles .have ceased : for though there may be riots, 
or disturbances, the railways and roads have rendered 
impossiljle such wars as the Colony witncr.ssed between the 
fortie.s and the se.venties. If the Maories were thrifty and 
active, they could all, with the. land now in their possession, 
be mon; comfortable than they' are, and could become 
wealthy ; hut, unfortunately', they are not thrifty as a race,^ 
nor have they been trained to hard work .as agriculturists ; 
hence their future is doubtful. IVlany' of them .are ignorant 
of sanitary rules ; and this often produces fever and other 
illnesses, though as a rrace their health is good. What 
makes their outlook gloomy-' is the fewness of births, and the 
lack, in many tribets, of adaptability to our customs. Lately 
a movement has begun, among two or three of the tribes, 
to stop intemperance, and to p.ay' •attention to the laws of 
health ; but reforms work slowly even among Europeans, 
and we cannot expect great or immediate results among a 
people only emerging from barbarism. 

The safety of a State, it has been said, depends on its 
finance. Einance has, at one lime or another, troubled 
every Colony ; ami New Zealand hrs had, and may again 
have, years of anxiety about it. On the 31st March 1894, 
the n<it debt w'as ,^38, .S 74,49 1 , carrying an interest and 
Sinking Fund charge of ZT 1,873, 682. the Session of 

1894 the Parliament authorized an'increase of liabilities of 
no less than ^^7, 250,000, made up as follows ; — A guarantee 
of ;^2,ooo,ooo to the Bank of New ZeaLand, the debt to be 
paid off at the end of ten years ; — -^3,000,000 to *be raised 
in two years for ac|yances to country lan4.-owners and 
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Crown tenants 2 50,000, to be spent in five years at 

the rate of ;^2 50,000 a year, in purchasing land to be 
leased for settlement purposes ; — ^500,000 to be borrowed 
in two *years by the issue of Consols in New Zealand at 
3-^- per cent. ; - ■ and ^500,000, to be used at the rate of 
^250,000 a year, for purchasing and making roads in 
Native lands to be sold or let to settlers. The money to 
be raised by Consols ha? not been specifically appropriated, 
and it may either be used for some of the other purposes 
mentioned, or may take up some of the Treasury or De- 
ficiency Hills (similar to Exchequer Hills in ICngland), that 
are ever alloat. They are practically accommodation bills 
drawn in advance of revenue, repaid when the revenue 
comes in. Oftener than once, they have been adtled to the 
permanent debt: ‘and they show, just now, a tendency 
to increase. The amount outstanding on the 3rst March, 
was in 1S87, ^'279, too - in t<Soo, ^,’5 19,900 ; --in 1803, 
.1^1699,000 ;--and in 1894, 1,000. 'I'he Receipts of the 

ordinary Fund of the (iovernmenl, for the year ending 
31st March 1894, were ..^5. 497,688 17s 7d. ; the ICxpendi- 
ture, ..^^ 5 , 207, 450 I IS. >d. ; -the .suri)lu.s, /, 290. 238 6s. 5d. 
But of the Receipts, /283.779 iis. was the surplus from 
the previous year ; — ^284,500 were i)roceeds of 1 )ebentures 
i.ssued under the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 ; — .,^294,571 
sinking fund.s .set free;— and .^16,300 10s. borrowed to i>ay 
claims under the Naval and Military Settlers and Volun- 
teers Land Act, 1892. Hut for the Debentures under the 
Stock Acts, and the surplus from last year, the actual 
deficiency would have been /, 17,821 4s. 7d., without con- 
sidering the payment of ^^250,000 to the Public Works 
Fund. This year we exjiect the surplus to be £1^0,000, 
or a drop of 1 50,000 compared with last year. Regard- 
ing our debt, we shoislil note that it has not all been 
e.xpended in wars, or on things yielding no return. We 
have about 2,000 miles of railway open, besides many miles 
more nearly ready, which gave for 1893-94 revenue of 
;^i, 172,792 17s. 2d., with an expendfcure ^735,358 15s. td. 
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Then we have water-races owned by the Government ; 
millions of acres pf land are leased to tenants ; our build- 
ings, telegraph cables and lines, etc., have all come out of 
borrowed money; our 5,513 miles of telegraph connexion 
necessitate 13.515 miles of wire; we have fourteen tele- 
phone exchanges and ten sub-exchanges with about 4,300 
subscribers. The revenue' from Customs duties in 1893-94 
was ^1,655,502 17s. id.; froiu Stamps, including Postal 
and Telegraph receipts (being in these two last cases for 
.services rendered), 8s. Sd. The Land Tax 

yielded ^285, 320 los. 3d.; the Income Ta.x, £77^,27^7 
1 6s, 2d. ; the L.xcise duty on beer brewed in the Colony, 
.^61,807 iSs. 4(1. 'Fhe depression existing all over the 
world has visited us too, ‘and the. accounts for the financial 
year 1894-95 will <loubtless show a fall in our Customs’ 
revenue ; for the value of our imports for 1894 was 
23,434 less than for 1893. Our financial outlook, if 
not brilliant, may, with care, be made safe. The ever- 
present danger is the ease with which wc obtain loans from 
London. 'Fhe time when our loan money was expended 
lavishly on railways, water- races, etc., has passed. We are 
using little borrowed money for railways. I'or roads and 
railways respectively the expenditure has been for the four 
past years as follows : 1 890-9 1 , railways, £ i 79,01 2 ; roads, 

jQ7 1,683 ;— in ' 891-92, railways, 34.41 6; roads, ,^’109,716; 
--1892-93, railvvay.s, ^{^220,89.1.; roads, .^,T35,339;--i893-94, 
railways, .^176,25.5 ; road.s, £177,667. Voted for 1894-95 ; 
— Railways, .;^3i3>028;- -roads, ..(i 386, 505. Scarcely half 
the sums voted will be spent. Fhe danger of spending 
borrowed mont.y (jii roads is that there is no direct return, 
though no doubt indirectly the Country is benefited, and 
settlement promoted. The new financial experiment being 
made in lending money to settlers, will be dealt with further 
on, when considering what may be termed new lines of 
policy that have been tried in the Colony. 

The Colony has all the various religions of older lands, 
the percentage to th& populations of the leading bodies 
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being, Anglican 405 1, Presbyterians 22'62, Catholics, 
13*96, Wesleyan Methodists 10*14 — th^ remaining 12*67 
per cent, includes Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists 
other than Wesleyan, Lutherans, Unitarians, Friends, 
Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army, Hebrews, Buddhists, 
Confucians, Mormons, P'reethinkers, and some who object 
to state their religion. The Anglican Church has six 
bishops, and the Catholic four ; the Presbyterians are 
divided into two bodies — the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand having jurisdiction over all New Zealand save 
Otago and Southland, and the Presbyterian Church of 
Otago and Southland. Everywhere religious facilities are 
open to the people ; and save that lands were in the early 
days granted to a few of the Churches, their support is 
entirely from voluntary contributions. Education is the 
concern of the State. The New Zealand University, 
founded by the State with a grant of .^3,000 a year, 
is a purely examining institution, which grants degrees 
and scholarships. It has given already after examina 
tion 453 degrees in Law, Medicine and Arts. There 
are 1,551 enrolled matriculated students. The Llni- 
versity has 15 junior scholarships tenable for three 
years, and 9 Senior Scholarships tenable f(>i one year, 
besides a private Senior .Scholarship. Affiliated to it, with 
a full Arts’ cour.se, are 3 teaching University Colleges, at 
Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin, and provision has 
been made for a new College at Wellington. Auckland 
has a Music course, Canterbury an engineering and an 
Agricultural school, and Otago a Medical and Mines 
School. The examiners for degrees in Arts and for some 
portions of the I^aw and Music degrees are residents in the 
United Kingdom. The Auckland University College has 
6 professors ; the Canterbury College 10, besides the 
staff "of the Agricultural College; the University of Otago 
has 9 professors, and 1 6 lecturers. These teaching Colleges 
have all been endowed by the State, as have been almost all 
the numerous Second'ary or Grammar'Schools fo\ind in all the 
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centres of population. About 500 youths went up in 1894 
from these Secoodary Schools for the University entrance 
examinations. The Primary School system is free, compul- 
sory and secular, supervised by an Education Department in 
Wellington, and managed by ICducntion Boards and local 
Committees, each School District having a Committee, and 
being generally the sc:at of one school. There are 13 Educa- 
tion districts in the CZolony, each Ijaving a Board elected by 
the Committees, which are themselves elected by th^ house- 
holders and [>are*Mts. d'ht;re iint neither fees nor rates ; 
and the whole (^\pensc• is bc^rnc by the tieneral Govern- 
ment, amounting, for 1893-94, to /. 440,4 ri 9s. 5d., out 
of the Consolidated P'untl, and fr4)m res(*rves and loans 
lor ScIkjoI buildings. Scholarships are. granted to the 
brightttr I)oys to enable them to pursutf their education at 
Secondary Scho(')ls. Th<! Art and 'Technical School 
Wellington has distinguished itself in com[Mitition at South 
Kensington, and at th<; i iiiild ('xaininations in London ; and 
iherei are Art Schools in DuiKiclin, Christchurch, Wanganui 
and Auckland- I hc- numb(!r of children in tlie Primary 
Schools is about 125,000; and over 94 per i'-ent. receive 
insii*uction in drawing. l^irectly under the control of the 
Tiducation l)epartment are between 60 and 70 Native 
Schools and three Industrial Schools to w'^hich the 
juvenile w^aifs and strays of our population are sent. 
Private .Schools, maintained by tin* Catholics or by private 
persons, educate 15,000 pupils. 'Thc^re arei 7 hospitals for 
the mentally deranged, cntindy under State control, iit 
Auckland, Wellington. Porirua, Ntd.son, Christchurch, Sea- 
cliff, and 1 lokitika, with one private Asylum near Dunedin. 
The Colony is divided into Hospital and Charitable Aid 
Districts; and II<ispitals are managed by Boards elected 
by contributing bodies. These Boards receive from the 
State 20/- for every 20/- contributed out of rates, and 24/- 
for every 20/- given by private persons. There are 32 
hospitals, with about i 5,000 beds. Then There are 
Charitable Aid Boarc^s who manage Orphari Asylums and 
NEW st:kies. VOL. V, <; 
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Old Men’s Homes, and also grant out door relief, the funds 
for which are raised by contributions from the local bodies 
in proportion to the valuation of the property in the Dis- 
tricts and from voluntary gifts. There are numerous 
Literary, Musical, Athletic, Racing, and other Societies, 
besides Friendly Societies, Masonic bodies, and other 
Altruistic organizations. We live the same social life 
as our race in other p,arts of the Globe, with perhaps 
more from social restrictions. We have our 

Trade Unions, our Knights of Labour and Political 
organizations of various kinds ; for here, as elsewhere, 
the problems of life are still unsolvcil. Criminal statistics 
are, certainly, no accurate test of conduct, as so much 
depends on the laws, and their administration ; but, con- 
trasted with other countries, our record is not unfavour- 
able. Serious offences dealt with by superior Courts show 
convictions amounting to 3*50 per ro,ooo of our popula- 
tion ; and Summary convictions of all kinds before Magis- 
trates, 20'72 per t,ooo : this excludes Maori offenders. 
We have a strict registration system for births, deaths and 
marriages ; and the jjroportion of illegitimate births per 
100 births was in 1893 the highe.st yet recorded in the 
Colony — 370 ; but this is lower than any of the Australasian 
Colonies except South Australia. Whatever faults we 
have, we are certainly a law-abiding people ; and not having 
large cities, we no doubt escape many of the vices always 
prevalent when people are crowded together. We have 
four chief cities : Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin, and with the suburbs the population does not 
differ much, averaging about 40,000 each. 

Our political and social experiments, are perhaps the 
most interesting matters of our Colony. It was settled 
under a system differing in many respects from that of 
other Colonies. Organizations — some being connected 
with Churches — were formed in England to colonize New 
Zealand. Otago was founded by the Free Church of 
Scotland Association ; Canterbury bjjithe Anglican Church 
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and Taranaki, mainly colonized by South of England 
people, had room for Wesleyans, while Nelson had no 
particular religion. These organizations brought together 
able men inspired with the idea of founding a new nation, 
and applying their rule of life to a new country. The lines 
on which the sefiarate settlements were founded had, in 
the end, to be modified, but the original iin])etus in some 
respects still remains. The arri^4al of gold miners from 
Australia, Europe and America made great changes ; and 
as travelling became easier the settlements lost their 
original distinguishing characteristics, and became more 
cosmopolitan. In projjortion to its population — when it 
was under 1 00,000 — the Colony had more able men than 
perhaps any other Colony ; and the effect of the ability, 
character, and aims of the early settlers^ is still a precious 
possession. It is impossil)le to include in one article our 
political struggle s ; our war and peace parties ; our 
Centralist and Provincialist parties; our Labour or Liberal 
party. Suffice; it to say that w(‘ have felt here the great 
Socialistic tendencies that have reached the civilized 
countries of Europe. Books and pamphlets, urging social 
reforms, wert; read by us ; and having a ]:)olitical system 
that enahh'xl reforms to be; made easily and quickly, we 
have plunged into tlie outer whirl of the Socialistic vortex. 
We have' extended the StaU; functions. We have the 
usual Governor, Executive Council, and two Chambers ; 
l)ut our second chamber is appointed by the Crown, ?.c., 
the Ministry of the day, and at present for a term of seven 
years ; but there is no limit to its i umbers, and there is 
generally a struggle, when an appointment has to l)e made, 
between the Governor and the Ministry. 

When the people demanded extensions of State functions 
these were granted ; but it would be a mistake to say that 
these have all taken place in the last few years. The 
most important, and perhaps eventually the most enduring, 
are quite 25 years old. The New Zealand Government 
Assurance Association, founded in 1870, is a Life Assurance 
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and Annuity granting Association ; and though there are 
several healthy and strong Life Assurance Companies in 
New Zealand it has been wonderfully successful, showing, 
in round numbers, insurance, ^10,000,000, accumulated 
funds, ^2,250,000, and annual income, Z^375,ooo. Other 
societies show about ^10,000,000 insurance, so that New 
Zealand is the best insured State in the world. This has re- 
sulted from persistent cjinvassing. Life Assurance becoming 
popular, and from the great facilities afforded by the State 
for insurance. Then the Savings Banks system also has 
been encouraged and promoteil : there arc over .^4,000,000 
in the ( jovernment and private .Savings Banks, the Govern- 
ment holding about ,^3.500,000. Another extension of 
State functions, instituted in 1872, was the .setting up of a 
Public Trust Office, a Department of State that acts as 
Trustees, Itxeciitors and Administrators, Committees for 
Lunatics, etc. Under its control are estates valued at 
.^1,500,000; an<l as its transactions art; guaranteed by the 
State many have availed themselves of the security it affords. 

So far thesf; e.xperiments may be deeuned successful. 
But we have undertaken others. We enacted, in 1893, 
the political etjuality of the sexes for the Parliamentary 
franchise, the result of .discussion and agitation e.xtending 
over 15 years. The el(;ctions of 1S93 passed tpiietly ; but 
the full effect of the change cannot be judged from one 
election. So far no one can say that the women look less 
to character than mtm ; and character is of at least as much 
consecpience in a Parliamentarian, as ability. We have a 
modified local optimi Licensing l^aw, under which the 
Clutha Fdectoral District has declared for prohibition. 
Under the women’s vole the Licensing laws will soon be 
reformed, and other Districts will vote no-license. 

Another experiment' tried, co-operative labour, is not 
new. Instead of letting all Government work by contract 
or getting it done by workmen on daily or weekly wages, 
the Pubh'c Works Department has let some parts of road 
or railway works, painting public bui^ldings, etc., at a certain 
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price, on condition that the men who were balloted for the 
position formed qn Association to carry out the works. 
Where a fair price has been assured, and under efficient 
inspection, the system has worked fairly well. In some 
instances it has not ; and many practical difficulties have 
arisen in applying it to all work ; but it has the merit of 
tending to raise the .self-resjjcct of the employe, and 
making him, in fact, a master, and not a mere servant 
under a Contractor. 'I'lie other mt?asurt‘.s lately passed 
vlealing with the Labour probhun are, — I'he Shop Mours 
Act, — The I'aclorics Act, — The IndusLrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act,- -'I he Workmen's Wages Act, — "I'he Con- 
tractors and Workmen’s l^ien Wages Act, — I'he Shipping 
and Seamen’s Act, — The Truck Act. — Th<; Employers’ 
Liability Act. The Shop Hours Act ‘declares that one 
half w'etik day must be set apart as a ho^day by the local ' 
authorities for all shops employing assistants. If no day 
is fixed the half-holiday is Saturday afternoon. In ex- 
istence only 4 months, it has caused considerable friction. 
Some say it will prevent the employment of assistants ; 
and as the holiday varies, — being in various places, 
W'ednesday, or 'rhursday, or Saturday, - -trade is inter- 
fered with. d'he Factories Act makes new regulations 
regartling hours, and the employment of women and 
youths, with various .sanitary’^ provisions. Its mo.st im- 
portant requirements, wherein pc^rhaps it differs from other 
Factory Acts, arc the following : — Every place where two 
or more persons are employed is d.eclared a Factory, and 
liable to inspection ; — no one under the age of [4 can be 
employed in a factory, and above that age and under 16, 
only on proving that he or she has passed the fourth 
Standard of Fhlucation every factory must give a half 
holiday in the week, and no person under j 8 years of age, 
and no woman, except on a half holiday, shall be employed 
in any factory for more than 4^ hours continuously without 
an interval of at least half an hour for a meal ; — gjirls under 
15 cannot work as tV pe- setters ; no boy under 15 can be 
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employed for more than 48 hours in a week, nor at any 

time between 6 p.m. and 7.45 a.m. No female shall be 
employed for more than 48 hours in a week. During the 
meal hour no person is to be found in a factory except in 
rooms that have to be specially provided for the purpose. 
Any manufacturt^d work done, not in a factory but in 
private houses, must have a ticket or label affixed, stating 
that it was made in a , private dwelling or unregistered 
work- shop. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was 
passed in 1894 to prevent strikes; but no caseis have yet 
come under it. It provides for disputes between trade 
unions and employers being referred first to Boards of Con- 
ciliation. The Colony has been divided into industrial dis- 
tricts, each with its board; but these have not yet been 
formed. Half of- each board is elected by the Industrial 
Unions of Employers, the other half by the Industrial 
Unions of Workmen, and there is a com[)licated provision 
for the election of a chairman by the two parties. The 
boards have no [)owor except as to conciliation ; if that 
fails the dispute may be sent to the Colony’s Court of 
Arbitration, one of whose three members is to be appointed 
by the Governor on the recommendation of the employers, 
one on the recommendation of the employees, and the 
third from among the Supreme Court Judges. The award 
of this Court is compulsory, and may be enforced like any 
other court awaixl ; but if it is not complied with the utmost 
penalty is j(^500. It is a most inadequate penalty ; for if a 
strike took place on a large scale, it is clear that the losing 
side would sooner paj' the ^^500 penalty than be forced to 
obey an award which might be ruinous to their interests. 
Public opinion will doubtless have a greater effect in the 
enforcement of the award than the ;^5co penalty. 

The Workmen’s Wages Act gives a workman certain 
remedies against a Contractor and his employer, and 
prevents the employer paying the contractor until a month 
after the work has been finished, thu.^ giving the workman 
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a chance of obtaining a judgment against the contractor and 
enforcing a lien on moneys coining to his employer. The 
Contractors and Workmen’s Lien Act is framed for the 
same purpose, only it gives those supplying goods to build- 
ing contractors similar remexlies to those granted to work- 
men for wages. 'I'he Shipping and Seamen’s Act ensures 
a certain number of seamen and firemen being carried in 
sailing and steam vessels, and also has some of the 
provisions advocated by Mr. Plimsoll, such as load-lines, 
deck cargoes, clc. Fhe 'fruck Act insists that all wages be 
paid in cash and not in goods. 'Fhe limployers’ Liability 
Act is a copy of the buiglish Statute; and the Coal Mining 
Act forbids the employment of women and youths in coal 
mines. Such in efhict has hcxiw what is termed Labour 
Lc;gislatioii in New Zealand ; and it wijl be observed that 
it has not, as yet, been very alarming or v(*ry radical. • 

It is impossible to pronounce what tlic effect of this 
labour legislation may be. If the measures tend to raise 
the standard of living and increase individual thrift and 
self re:sjjt!Ct, the result iiiiist be bcmeficial ; but if they 
promote a slavish dependence on the Ciovernment, evil will 
follow. riiai there is often a tendency amongst employers 
to neglect the w<.dl-being of tht‘ir workers for the sake of 
their profits, is too true ; and surely the State should look 
after the physical and general wtill" being of its citizens. 

Notwithstanding what has been doiu! in Labour Legisla- 
tion, however, the prol^lcan of the unemployed still remains 
unsolved. Our new Labour Bureau has partially coped 
with the difficulty ; and we have two small experimental 
farms to which those out of work jnay be sent. This 
Labour Department acts idso as an Inspecting department 
under the h'actories and Sliops Act ; and it tries, besides, to 
obtain work for those out of employment. Every winter, 
however, there are hundreds of men seeking work, and some- 
times much genuine distress. No one remedy can meet the 
evil. Many causes have helped its growth : — the nomadic 
habits of the digger,; the large number of men who came to 
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loan is redeemed. The moneys are to be borrowed at 3^ %, 
and it is thought that the % margin will cover probable 
losses and pay the expense of the Department. Such a 
financial scheme needs years to test its economic soundness. 

As the effect of the graduated tax and the Land and 
Settlement Act has necessarily been to lower the value of 
large holdings, so this scheme of lending money lowers 
interests, which again will lessen the profits of the Life 
Assurance Department and may mean a recasting of the 
rates. The effect on fanners remains to be seen. Pro- 
fessor Gide in his Social^ Economy docs not settm to think 
that encouraging mortgages has been beneficial to the 
pfiasantry of France. 

Such, howev'er, are some of our social experiments. 
Their effect may noi be seen in our life time ; but whatever 
the result of these and other laws, New Zealand is eminently 
fitted for the breeding of what is called the Anglo-Sa.xon 
people. It lacks the summer heats of Australia and the 
United States ; it has no cold winters ; and the climate has 
been termed by an American, “an eternal spring,” —a 
phrase that characterizes it very well, yet it lacks the con- 
tinuity of a Continental climate. Our future who can 
predict ? We arc still drawn by cords of Home associa- 
tions to the Mother-land, f ler literature is our literature ; 
and though the papers and journals of the United States 
are extensively read, our feelings .are Pritish. Whether the 
loose Confederation that now' exists will bear the strain of 
war, or whether the future w'ill see an English-Speaking 
Federation that will weld lingland, America and Australasia 
into one in heart and one in aim- -the uplifting of humanity 
— who can tell 

For us in the Colonies, our task is clear. It is to do what 
our hands find to do, to promote civilization as best we can, 
hoping and believing that in the future, peace will triumph 
and a peaceful federation take the place of hostile nations. 
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Translated my tfie Right Reverend Monseigneur 
C f [ARLES DE HaRLEZ, D.J)., 

Trofessor in the University of Louvain.* 

(^Contihueif from Vo/. AV., 13J, 1 7, ^^ 95 -) 



I. - AV ■ f. Oppuhition, closing ; 2 Injury, wickedness ; lilame ; 4. A 
negative exclamation. 

rst T'kxt. T'hc wicked man d<tc.s not succeed ; the wise prospers; the 
great gocs^ the little comes to him. (Instances of opi)osilion.) 

Com. I. /^’/ signifies a wicked man. Whun A’/ (the wicked) reigns, 
the heaven and oaith aie without any relationskip ; beings are not pro- 
duced. When the high and the low are estrangeti, the empire is badly 
governed. 

ad'IVx i. r. Plants wliose roots are iiilerkiced cannot he plucked up 
except together, f- IJ. 'J'his regards princes. 

If by patience and perseverance; even the common man becomes 
successful, shall not the superior man.-' (4th sense of 7 ^ 7 ). - -He will not 
cause trouble to the [Jeople. Com. 11 . (- 7 AA) 

Patience leads to advancemciu. P»uL it is not becoming to advance 
in dignity, solely because one beats i>atiently with 0])]>osition and iniquity. 
C'om, II. 

4. When one has in his favour the decree of heaven, he will certainly be 
successful, d'hc fiehls put in order prosper (in spite of opposition, eU.). 
Desires will be aceomplished. C/*m. II. 

5. ■’ lly making wicked opposition cease, the siqierior man will 
])rosper ; his friends will be as if surrounded by luxuriant branches of laurel. 
The happiness of a superior man lies in exerc ising an ofticc with justice 
and suitable regard. (^/A) 

6. ; to destroy, overturn obsta :les and injurious things. 
Thus joy and satisfaction are made to follow. First pain, then pleasure. 
How can obstacles continue when they are made to cease by being over- 
thrown ? Com. II. 

Sy^nbolism , — “ Heaven above earth the position of the Irigrams indi- 
cates the path of the small rising and of tlip great descending. 

* Translated from the French, by Rev. J. P. Val iriOremao, D.D. 

+ This expresses the resistance olTercd by the interlaced roots : the sentence 19 the 
* same as the first of the 2d Text of Kua XL 

Or, by receiving assurances. ^ 

§ He incurs the shame of wickedness who wishes to do harm, though he may 

not succeed. ^ 

II A popular saying. 
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The obstacle to the relation between the heaven and the earth constitute 

The wise man avoids difficulties. I'hc wise are not proud because 

of their emoluments, (but in that) they continue (to practise) virtues in 
their hearts. 

N’otes. The two sentences 3 and 4 in the 2d 'I'ext are merely continua- 
tions of the 2d sentence, from which they have been detached solely to 
make up the number 6. 

VVe have in this section an instance of an obstacle in sentence r, the 
means of conquering it in sentences 2, 3 and 4, and three expressions, in 
sentences 2, 5 and 6, where the word is used. 



1 . — T^ong : Union - harmony. 

I St Tkxt. — W hen the men of a country live in concord it prospers and 
ov'^cicomes the greatest difficulties.* 'I’hc wise man will easily attain per- 
fection. ^App.) 

Com, I. — We see here an effect of the action of heaven. Power com- 
bined with ability and understanding, and observant of justice. So the 
SLii)crior man is good and just, and sees into the idea of all that exists 
under heaven. Thus union reigns. 

2d ''Pext.-- -j. The man dispo.sed to conrord will be without 

regrets at home. If he even quit it — (remaining siicht)- - he will incur no 
blame. Com, II. (li^jTccts of domestic union.) 

2. The even-hearted man (if he goes about) among his own people will 
have cause to repent. (lie will not preserve this evenness.) Cofn. If. 
This is the road to sorrov\\ 

■ 3. (Means of preserving uftiofi.) To conceal one's arms, wh’lc yet re- 
maining vigilant ; to ascend the high land and not to put them aside 
for a long time {literally 3 years). Alw-ays to act peaceably. Com. II. 

4. Having gone up into his castle, one is secure from adacks. Com. II. 
Even under difficulties, he returns to justice ; he retires into his fortress 
when right no longer reigns. (App.) 

5. Union cau.ses joy to succeed tears. Great armies meet peaceably. 
The man of concord places above all things moderation and justice. Even 
his enemies come back to him in the spirit of peace. Com. II. 

6. The man disposed to conrord and having a constant heart will be 
without sorrow in the suburbs (at the sacrifice 

Symbolism.- Fire under heaven ” forms this Kua. Goodncs.s, attaining 
to dignities, preserving moderation and keeping in accord with heaven 
constitutes T'OHg Jin, ily them the wise man understands the nature of 
things and comprehends the harmonic whole {shun y erh tclii “ The 

fire lights up heaven, makes it known.” 

^ PlbU, — Dr. T^gge had already perceived that Concord was the subjett- 
* Ship ta tchuen=- skip nan. 

t Thi.s regards conduct both in and out of one's house. 
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matter of this chapter, without, however, giving any sense to its heading, 
fong.% According to Prof, de Lacouperle Tong Jin is a troglodyte. 
Respect for his raeiiiory prevents any remark on this explanation. 



1 . — T'a : (ircat, grandeur, to become great, development. 

Tst 'ricx r. - (bcainess, a beginning (already) advanced. 

Com. I. — 'Frue greatness is goodness in possession of honours ; the great 
observing the (just) mean ; both little and great living in harmony. Power 
and firmness, with ability and knowledge ctinslitnle its virtue. It is in 
harmony with the heaven : works in due time : prospers greatly. 

2d 'I'i'.xT. — 1. 'J'he truly great man ha^, no iclations with the wicked, 
and though lie encounter great dilliciiUios he will commit no (auUs. 

2. (The advantage.s of malcTial greatness.) What is conveyed in a great 

(Aj) chariot will arrive safe in whatever direction it go. (Com. 11 . What 
is placed in it will sustain no iniury.) ^ 

3. (Oreatness is tlie lot of the Kongs only.) 'They alone can give suy 
able gifts to the Son ot lleaven. An interior man* cannot. 'I'iie common 
man will wound the .'*>011 of Heaven, if he thinks of making him a gift. 

4. 'Fhe great man makes no mistake about wltal does not concern him,-- 
is not his right. (Com. II. lie distinguishes clearly between them.) 

5. 'J'hc great man uses all .sin- eriiy m his rebtions ; majesiie and grave, 
he is liapiiy : he exjiressos his thoughts sincerely. (Coot. IT. AVhat he 
says is believed ; even should he change his mind, all have confidence in 
his wisdom.) 

6. He reeeivc.s hell) from lieaven ; everything turns to his advantage. ‘ 

SyoiOo/tsm. 'Phis Kiia iej)reRents “ Fire above Heaven.” 'Thus the 

superior man rei)resses evil, d.iffuscs gor)d, and in everytliing conforms 
himself to the decree of heaven. 

'I'his cha])ier indicates the «|uahUes und advantages of a great 
man, —sentences i, 3, 4 and 5 releiiing lo nuiral and 2 and 0 to material 
greaines.s. 'The last, lioweve*', may i)e adduced only for the sake of com- 
parison. 


Kiia XV. : ; A /<'//. t 

I . — : Respect, condescension, good-will, modesty. 

ist Text. When this virtue increases greatly in a w’ise man, he will 
have a happy lot. 

Cofn. I. — The rule of the heaven is lo pour downwards its favours and to 
cause light to shine : that of the earth, 10 push upwards its activity. The 
way of the heaven is to despoil the arrogant and to heap favours on the 

* little, opposed to ^ a -ijreat. 

t The whole text more than sulhcienily proves that this word in the original was 
A"*?/* = modest, respectful, anj not KUn--\Q reunite, as Prof, de Ijacouperie believed. 
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bumble : that of the earth is to overturn the luck of the proud and to cause 
the humble to superaboiind. 'I'he spirits cast down the proud andLfavOUr 
the humble. The way of man is to hate the proud and to love the humble. 
Modesty, when in honour, shines brilliantly ; when lowered, it prevaricates 
not. This is the supreme end of the wise man. 

2d Tiovr. — I. AVhen the wise man is respectful he will come happily 
out of difficulties. {Com. II. Self-abasement is the way to maintain one's 
self. ) 

2. Respect manifesting itself outwardly* produces the happiest effect, — 
{Com. II. When it is firmly founded in the inmost heart.) {App.') 

3. The wise man who is diligent and respectful will be fortunate to the 
end. {Com. II. All will submit themselves to him.) 

4. It is always advantageous to advance in respect and modesty. ( Co 7 n. II. 
And not to exceed the due measure of moderation,) 

5. Even without riches a man will be loved and helped by his fellow- 
citizensf if he shows respect and good-will. Hut with those who arc not 
submissive, { it is good to use force and even arms. {App.) 

6 . If goodness oj^enly shown (is not understood), one should then set 
his troops in motion and chastise the towns and states.Ji {Com. IT. If 
kindness does not succeed.) (App.) 

Sy m if o/ism. --This hexagram represents “ Karth above a Mountain.” 
Thus the superior man diminishes what is excessive, increases what is 
wanting, and, arranging everything in due proportion, establishes peace and 
diffuses his favours. 

JVoie, — Respect, deference towards everyone, modesty arc fundamental 
virtues according to Chinese moralists. 'Fhis chapter stales Ihcir laws, 
their measure and advantages, and the cases wdien it is necessary to act 
.with severity. 

« mmmm 

KuaXVI. Vu. 

I. — Vii : I. Dignity, majesty; 2. ease, satisfaction, enjoyment. 

ist Text. — Dignity will advantageou*-.ly establish feudal chiefs and con- 
duct armies. (A prince full of dignity wdll succeed therein.) 

Com. I. — Mighty power which makes its wishes triumph as they should 
and acts with condescension has true majesty. Its condescension is like 
that of the heaven and of the earth : it acts like them. How can he who 
possesses it fail to establish his vassals on a solid base and to guide his 
troops ? The heaven and the earth act with condescension. Thus the 
sun and the moon fail not in their journey, nor are tlie four seasons dis- 
turbed in their course. So acts the great and wise man ; thus his laws and 
punishments arc just and the people submit to them. Noble dignity is 
indeed a great thing ! 

* [Com . — far and wide.) 

+ Cow. — Pu/i fti'erh i khl lin. 

t See Cow. 

§ This is a mere continuation of the 5th Sentence, separated fur the purpose of form- 
ing six paragraphs. 
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2d Text. — i. A dignity showing itself to be noisy, {or^ a noisy enjoy- 
ment, 2d sense) is a fatal thing. iCom, II. The will becomes exhausted.) 

2. Power resting on a rock will speedily attain a happy success. {Apfi.) 

3- Tf anyone cast covetous eyes on enjoyments and linger (in them) he 
will have to repent of it. (A/>p.) 

4. CTndouhtedly, through dignily are acquirc<l greatness and much good. 

Numerous and eager friends will protect (it). II. iJesires will be 

accomplished j)erteclly.) 

5. Pleasure is a chronic illness which jD»:comes continual and increases, 
even though one may not die of it. 

6. If he who’ is given up to enjoyments amends himself completely,* he 
will escape the evils which are (heir consequences. (Com, II. If he goes 
on, the thing cannot last.) (App.") 

Symhoiisfn.- 'This Kua is formed of “Thunder issuing with noise from 
the Earth." The ancients based their music upon it and honoured virtue. 
They offered ihcir adoialion to Shan^ //, and made libations to their 
ancestors . 


Kua XVII. ; ; suL 


1. Sui : Kespoct, submission, conformity with what should be ; 2. Cotn- 
plaisanc<! ; p l^’idelity to duty ; 4. C'onsequctitly, in this case. 

ist'l’iAr. 'I’lii'.; virtue enables one to pass happily through the four 
stages of existence i" without failure or mistake. 'Uho strong bearing with 
the weak, activity amid enjoyment ronslitule SOi. 

Com, I. — Its success is great , through it the world gets all things in 
due time (sui ski). J'Lxceedingly great is the importance of acting i^ji con- 
conformity (j///) with the needs of different limes. 

2d Tkxi'. i. A magistrate correcting faults which may have been com- 
mitted will be happy. In liis relations with men he will acquire great 
merits abroad through his good conduct. 

2. Should he frequent the company of young men and neglect thq old * 
(and wise), he does not deserve ’that anyone should hold relation.s with him. 
(App.) 

3. Should he do the reverse, in that cas* , (4th sense of sui) he will 
attain to good and to the position he desires ; he will remain firm and 
upright ; (his thoughts will be withdrawn from all ba.^cness). 

4. What is obtained by (blamablc) yielding (and not for one's own 
merits) is a fatal acquisition. I5y being sincerely upright and persisting in 
the way of truth great rneiits are acquired. (Com. II. What sorrow can 
one (then) fear ?) 

5. Upright conduct, holding always to what is good will bring success. 

(Com. II. Thus will it be with the man in office who is always careful of 
the (just) mean.) • 

* — Sheng = «^«j?' kuoh. 

+ See Kua I. 
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, 6. When the bond of attachment and submission (among the subjects) 
is strong, the King can offer sacrifices on the mountains of the west. He 
can hold communication with the spirits : the union between men and 
spirits is then perfect.* * * § {Com. Sacrifices then become accepted.) {App.) 

Symbolism. hexagram is formed of “Thunder under stagnant 

Water.” The wise man, on the approach of darkness (whether of the 
night or of a slorrn), goes home with tranciuillity and remains at rest.t 


KuaXVTII.' — — : Kii. 

: Deliberation, embarrassment, trouble, care. 

1st Tkxt.- Deliberation produces and develops (good \ by it) the 
world remains in good order. It gives triumph over difficulties. We 
should deliberate three days before acting, and again three days afterwards 
(on the consequences). (A/p.) 

Com. we deliberate wisely, the world will be well governed. In 

entering on any affair \'e should deliberate three days before and three 
•days after. 

2d I'kxt.- I. 'I'he chief thought {Kii) of a careful father Is that he has 
a son. if he thinks maturely of this, he will commit no fault. {Com. II. 
Difficulties will end for him in a happy soUitioiii, if ho considers everything 
with care.) 

3. 'J'hat of a mother is ihe fear of not being perfectly jusl. {Com. II. 
/.c., of not keeping the (ju.si) mean.) {App.) 

3. There will never be any great fault to regret or any great repioach to 
undergo. {Com. II. .And this till the end.) 

4. Should he. show a fatal indulgence (for the faults of his son) and fear 
to trouble him (v/ilh his remonstrances) J he will regret il. (App.) 

5. A diligent father, careful for the perfecting of his cliiUl, will merit 
praise;^ (by hi.s virtues. Com, IT.) 

6. Disinclinaticm to serve the sovereign or the princes j)rocceds from too 
much care for one’s own affairs and from wishing to attend to nothing but 
them. .Such views should be modcr.atcd.* {App.) 

Symbolism. --Here we have “ Wind under a Mountain.’' It represents 
the strong above, tlie weak below ; submission in the one, uprightness with 
firmness in the other. 'Thus the great should encourage the people and 
develop all virtues. 

A^ote . — All this refers to Kii ---cares, thought, offices. 

* This concord, in the eye.- of the ancient Chinese, was the perfection of the social 
condition. Compare Siao-kio, p. 40, of my translation. 

t Compare Siao-hio, p. 139 of my translation. 

X The son who .cees his father cominiltiiig faults is bouiui to atlmonish him respectfully 
and to persist in such reinonstrance.s. Compare my .Shiao’hio^ p. 109. 

§ The text says just the leverse. It requires, however, to be altered ; for, as the com- 
mentaries prove, a negative has evidently been dropped. The 3d sentence should be 
joined to the 2d, and the 5th to the ist. ^ 
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1. — Lin: Authority; superintendence; office. 

Tst Text. — 'Fhis is the source of all good. The exercise of authority 
will not exist 8 months without differences. 

Com, I. — A firm authority increases little by little. By goodness and 
condescension it will maintain the (just) mean, and fulfil its duties. By 
ffirmness and uprightness it will achieve great success : this is the way of 

the heaven. After 8 months, some evil may supervene,, but it will not be 

lasting (if one is wise). • 

2 d Text. — i. Authority acting in consonance with (general) concord is 
a source of certain success. (^Com, 11. It will assuredly attain its end.) 

2. If it proceeds thus, advantages will certainly result from it.* 

3. To delight in power for itsclft is without any other advantage or 
pleasure. By rejecting this vain feeling, authority will be exercised happily. 

4. The supreme authority should be witiioul any weakness. {Com. II. 
Exercised in a suitable way.) 

5. For a great prince to know well )iow to exercise -authority is both 
neces.sary and a happy thing. {Com. II. 'ilie prince should follow the, 
way of the (just) mean.) 

6. An authority which is generous and sincere is a source of happiness 
without any shadow (cause of sorrow). (Com. II. These dispositions 
should bt' jm^served in the heart.) 

Symlwlism. Earth above stagnant Waters.** The wise man 

instruct-^ without relaxation ; he forms and protec ts the peoj)le without 
fixing (for this) any limits whatever. 

Mote . — All this indicates the rondiiions for tlic hapjiy and successful 
exercise of authority, the qualities of princes, etc. 


« 
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I . — Kiven : 'i’o beheld, to ronteiiq^lale ; a look; 1. External appear- 
ance, deportment ; 3. Gravity, dignity. 

ist Tex t. — Deportment, gravity (as of oncl who is purified and prepared 
to offer sacrifice, and does not make the ofl’enng he is full of upright- 
ness, of severe dignity. 

Cow. I. ^-(Id.) His su[)eriors look up to him and form themselves on 
his model. By considering the spiritual way of the heaven and the seasons 
(succeeding each other) unchangeably, the holy man conforms himself (to 
their action) and conclusively establishes his teaching. 

* A repetition of No. i, to fill up the number 6 

•[■ The Commentary explains the wort! by shuo (149, 7). 

J Does not stir. Com. To sacrifice by offering liquirls and food. Prof, de Lacouperie 
saw in KwPn the name of a prince and made the whole into a ballad. 1 am unable to 
adopt this idea or to accept the interpretations which it would make necessary. There 
is not the least ground for such an assumption. To maintain his position, he had to 
strike out the greater part of tho^ words and make untenable hypotheses. 
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2d Text. — (Uses of the various meanings of Kwen) : i . A young lad 
who is gazing ; the deportment of a young boy ; not blameworthy in a 
common man ; deserving blame in a Kiun-tze^ (ar wise man in high posi- 
tion). Com. II.— (This is the way of the common man.) (App.) 

2. To observe, to peep from a door that is ajar, is good for a female. 

But it may bring shame.* {Com. II. To look at a woman out of an open 
door.) {^pp‘) ^ 

3. To consider one’s own life (for the directing of) one^s actions {literally^ 
one's goings and comings). {Com. II. In order not to lose the rigHt 
way.) 

4. To come and contemplate the majesty of the empire,! to be the happy 
guest of the sovereign. {Com. II. (It is said of) an illustrious guest.) 

5. To consider one’s own life. | By this the Kiun-ize bL-comes irre- 
proachable. {Com. II. To consider the people.) 

6. To consider his own life ; the Kittn-tze is thus without reproach. 

Symbolism. — “The Wind blowing over the Earth.” The ancient kings 

observed (the characteristics) of place.s and peoples that they might estab- 
lish their ordinances. The great man, an attentive observer, (represented by 
the trigram of the Wind), stands on a high place ; the man of good-will and 
a condescending disposition (represented by the trigram of the Earth), 
stands in the middle, to inspect and contemplate the world. {Com. I, at 
the beginning.) 


Kua XXI. 



S/ii/t hok. 


1. — Shih-hok : 1. Babbling that is cutting and wicked ; 2. hok: to bite, 
to chew. 

isL Text. — If such wicked talk increase, it will be well to use punish- 
ment. 

Com. I.- - Shih means to bite. Shih hok means having something betwceti 
the teeth, w'hich prevents the closing of the mouth ■ hence “ an obstacle,” 
“ a rebellion.” 

2d Text. — i. If the wicked babbler has his feet secured in the stocks 
and his toes cut olT, it will prevent evils. {Com. II. If he cannot go 
about, puh king . ) {App. ) 

2. If they bite his flesh (with pincers) and cut off his nose, it will be well. 
{Com. II. V'iolence should be used.) {App.) 

3. 'J'o wish to take a bite from a piece of dry meat and to find poison 

* Mere the meaning may he a woman who watches her husband or peeps through 
curiosity. I think, however, by comparing the text with Cow. II. , that we should omit 
U from the text and read ; “To look at a woman from a half-open door ; Com. This is 
shameful in a husband.” 

t An expression reserved for' expressing the visit of a feudal chief to the sovereign. 

t Sentences 3, 5, and 6 are almost identical : in the last the pronoun takes the 
place of ngo. The last editor, in remoulding the text was obliged to multiply the para- 
graphs for the sake of the number six. Sentences 5 and 6 should, therefore, be omitted. 
The greater part of the translations of Prof, de J^Acouperie are unfortunately impossible. 
I shall be obliged to prove this at the end of my work. 
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therein is a small evil if one does nothing deserving of blame ; {i.e. To 
meet difficulties and sufferings* and to be decried are less evils than are 
blameworthy deeds.) • 

4. Should he who gnaws bones in order to eat the dry meat adhering to 
them (a labor improhus) succeed in a law suit (he will obtain the prize — 
good luck): his difficulties will turn to his advantage; he will become 
great, and will be firmly established with luck. 

5. He will acquire pure gojd ; his perfecting will be increased; he will 
not fail ; he will obtain a suitable reward.* 

6. To bear the and to have the ears cut off, is not this a terrible 

punishment? 13 ul (the wicked calumniator) heais (these threats) yet does 
not understand. IT. App,') 

Symbolism . — ‘‘Thunder and Lightning” form this Kaa. 'Hie ancient 
kings, by the threat of punishments firmly established the laws. The strong 
and the weak having their several places and acting with intelligence are 
represented by thunder and lightning, united and shining together. The 
weak are below, and tend towards the lofty, t 

Note. — Sentences, 1, 2, and 6 brand wicked calumniators. Sentences 
3, 4, and 5 are connected wath the subject by the use i)f the word “ to biter 



1. — P) : I. (ilory, ray, to adorn; 2 T(» exercise, to render strong. 

(zf//.) 

ist Tkxi'. — ( dory, even when exceedingly increased, is seldom lasting, 
whatever one may do. (('dory and fortune are not la.sting things.) 

Com. I. -Skill and intellect con.stitute the beauty and glory of man. It 
is in accord with the order of heaven that we should consider the change 
of the seasons. It is in accord with the beautiful in man, that we form and 
perfect the w'orki. * 

2d Tf.xt. -I. One strengthens and adorns his feet by leaving his chariot 
and going a foot (as an act of virtue). Com, telt. (.'tpp.) 

2. (Another sense of the word p>). To adorn, to arrange the beard, to set 
it in order, to make it pretty and shining. A rc])rescnlalion of the beautiful 
disposition of virtue. (-^/’A) 

3. What is in good order (//), and internally well arranged will con- 
tinually have a happy development, nor will it undtrgo any ill. (App.) 

4. Beautiful (//), simple as a white griffin, the young girl will not fear 
a ravisher, a robber. {Com. II. But will remain without stain.) 

5. The light (/)) which adorns the heights of the mountains and hills is, 
in the beginning — at dawn, small as a roll of yellow silk, but it ends in 
diffusing light and gladness. (A figure of thd dawn as the beginning of 
happiness.) 

* A mere continuation of .sentence 4, for the sake of the number, as sentence 6 is, for 
the same reason, of sentence i. 

i' There follows (in the book) this progno.stication which is quite out of place : Though 
this be not the place, one may ad van t.^geously begin a law-suit.’’ Compare 1st Tejet. 
The interpolator takes li in a differerll sense from that in the text. ^ 

II 2 
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6. The white ray {Pi) is complete and perfect (not excessive in any- 
thing). It returns to the root of light and jt has no special colour. 
{Com, II. This means a chief who succeeds in his designs.) (This is the 

fundamental and essential light, without special colour or indication.) 

Symbolism . — “ Fire under a Mountain.” The wise man makes all his 
princip1e.s shine forth ; but he does not believe that he can settle all dis 
cussions. 

, Note. -In this section we have various instances of the uses of the word 
P\ and its different meanings. 

Kua XXIII. ; = Poh, 


1. — PoJi : To oppress, to overturn, to treat harshly. 

ist Tkxt. — Harsh treatment succeeds in nothing. 

Com. I. — Poh means to overturn, to heat down. The little* (sometimes) 
overturn the strong ; the common man becomes great. People give way 
before him, but they seek to stop him. Considering the form of this Kua, 
the wise man pays special attention to the successive increase and decrease 
of beings, -to their fulne.ss and despoliation (iiieretlly., emptiness), like the 
movements of the heaven, (as the winter succeeding summer,- -the night 
the day, etc.). 

2d 'ricxr. -I. Po/i. 'To overturn, to cause one^s bed to fall by breaking 
one of its legs and tlius undoing it (fatal con.sequenccs). It represents the 
great, the i)rinre who injures himself by im[)ovcrishing and weakening his 
people. {Com. This phrase and those that follow are figurative expres- 
sions used ill allegories, and denoting material and moral ruin. ^//.) 

2. To overturn a bed by breakmg its frame : ruin, a destructive effect. 
One who ruins himself by losing his helpers,- -a king, his ministers,- a 
great man, his friends and dependants : (a j^overbial saymg). {Com. II. 
He will be without comjianions.) This meani: ruin extending itself and 
gaining the upper hand, 

3. 'J'o overturn, to make a thing fall, without regrettable consequences. 
This occurs when one does it lawfully and for good reasons. “t That is 
because it concerns both the great and the little {Or, those who are aban- 
doned (by all). Com. II. 

4. To overturn one’s bed and tear off one’s skin — to injure one’s sdf, 
sure ruin, a near calamity. {Com. II. Continuation of the conseciuences 
of it ; — by overturning his bed one injures himself. {App.) 

5. The prince, through bestowing favour on the people of the palace 
{literally, people strung together like fishes) will, with certainty, obtain 
(great) advantages. (A maxim opposed to that in sentence 3. App.) 

Note. — I think that here a figurative and symbolical element must be 
admitted ; and w^e should consider this hexagram as the representation of 
a prince ( — the upper whole line), above his officers ranged in two rows like 

* Represented by the mountain weighing on the great earth. 

*V When, for instance, one overturns dilials, tyrants, etc. 
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dried fish. ’ S S It should, therefore, be translated ; " having officen 

MM 

like strung fish.” Then*the word would be Po = people of the palace. 

6. A fruit too large to be eaten — (a good obtained which is wasted). 
The wise and superior man conquers the earth. ijOr^ acquires a chariot,” 
the people who can 3^ him on their arms.) The low and common man 
causes the fall (pofi) of even his own residence ( — the fruit already formed 
which he cannot eat. [This is a proverbial phrase inserted here 

because it contains the word --- overturn, as occurs also in the preceding 
sentences i, 2, 3, and 4. J {Com. IL Ue will never be able to make 
use of it.) 

Symiwlism. — “A* Mountain weighing on the Earth/’-— the figure of 
oppression. It is also the groat strengthening the weak, for the safety of 
their own estate. (When the dependants are in safety, they work in peace 
and make the domain prosperous.) 


Kiia XXIV. ; ~ Fit. 

1. -Ft// Repairing, correction, amendment, return to the original state. 

ibl Ti in one’s lelations and acts one give no offence, friends 

will come, and one will not fail. If one lorrafs his conduct or his daily 
acts for 7 days, afterwards one will succeed in all that one undertakes. 

Com. I.— -'l‘o rot'nrf one’s self is a happy thing if one resolutely amend 
one’s self. It will happen to one as mentioned in the text, if one acts 
with condescension and submission to the rules. 'I'o correct one’s self, as 
has been said, is the manner of acting of the heaven. One will succeed. 
Rovv'cr and stability w-ill increase. Do we not see in this the heait of the 
heaven and of the earth ? 

2d 'ri:xi'. — I. He who amctids promptly, who repents without (making) 
resistance will be specially blessed. {Or : Prompt amendment, repentance 
without opposition, are sujiremcly lucky. {Com. II. If one amends and 
reforms one’s self.) {Appi) 

2. 'Po renounce evil and to amend one’s self is an excellent thing. 
{Com. II. Thus one 3’ields to virtue.) {App.) 

3. Strong and persistent amendment^ even in tiie midst of difficulties,- 
will escape all evil. {Com. II. By following (wl at is) right.) 

4. He alone who follows the way of the just mean knows how to restore 
his nature. {Com. II. He follows right reason.) 

5. A generous amendment is without regret. {Com. II. is regulated 
according to the just mean.) 

6. Selt-deception, a mistake regarding one’s own correction is a great 

evil, a cause of disasters. 1 'he Chief of the Army, in such a case, will 
suffer a great defeat and will cause his king (such) evils as 10 years will not 
sufliice entirely to repair. {Com. II. -This is contrary to the rules which 
should be followed by a Piince.) {App.) • 

Symbolism . — “ 'Fhe Earth above Thunder.” The ancient kings, on the 
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day o^the solstice,* used to close the frontiers. Merchants and travellers 
could no longer pass ; the Princes could not inspect their regions. ^ This 
was a kind of rest, — of forced inaction, like that of the thunder enclosed 
and kept under the earth, in the hexagram. Plence the quotation. 


Kiia XXV. 



Wu 


L — IVu IVfing: Without blame, irreproachable, honest. 

• ist Text, — Irreproacliable conduct, absence of misconduct, not failing 
in uprightness, etc. If one is' not upright and just, evils will occur, every- 
thing will turn out without profit, whatever one may dp: 

Com. I. — By uprightness, one prospers greatly. This is the order of 
heaven. He who is not just will be unhap|)y, will succeed in nothing. 
What is the result of uprightness? What act of the blameless man will not 
heaven help by its order? 

2d Text. — i. When the conduct is irreproachable, every proceeding is 
lucky. {Afp.) 

2. One gathers without labour ; one reaps without having sown ; all 
succeeds whatever one does (when one is honest). ['Phe first sentence 
continued.] {App.) 

3. He whose conduct is perfect may, nevertheless, meet some undeserved 
evil ; like an (innocent) ox that is yoked : its conductor drags it along, the 
people of the neighbourhood ill-treat it. {Apfi.) 

4. Good conduct (alone) prospers without any reverse. {^Com. IT. It 
will have an assured prosperity.) 

5. The lionest man when sick needs no medicine to be content. He 
is so by the testimony of his conscience. f^Cooi. II. He should not try it.) 

6. If the acts of an honest ijian bring on evils, there will no longer be 
any advantage from anything. (Com, II. His acts sometimes produce the 
evil of exhaustion.!) (App.) 

- “ Thunder rolling under heaven.” T.verything is right by 
nature. The ancient kings, therefore, in their efforts, acted in conformity 
with the season.S; for the welfare of their people. Co///. II. The strong 
man in a high position —(the trigram of heaven) dominates everything. 
By vigorous action he solidly establishes all ; he observes the [just] mean ; 
he is what he should be. Com. I. 


Kua XXVI. ; ZZLJSZ ; Ta tchu, 

I. — Td tchu : i. Great maintenance ; 2. to tame, to conduct. 

1st Text.-^A great and good maintenance confirms and perfects. If 
one does not ruin (eat up) his house, it will be well : he will go through 
difficulties happily. (App.) 

* According to Dr. Leggc. Or, “Only on this day, the ythi” -which seems rather 
improbable. The matter is still uncertain. 

t Through fatigue. ^ 
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Com, 1 . — The great maintenance signifies the strong man strengthening 
his .uprightness and justice, diffusing a brilliant light, daily renewing his 
virtues. Powerful and elevated, he sets wisdom above all things; he. can 
establish himself firmly in un extreme uprightness. He m^int^ins wisdom 
above all things. He corresponds to the ordinance of heaven, 

2d Tiixt. — I. ^Vhcn some calamity supervenes, it is good to halt (to 
overcome one's self), to yield to circumstances, and on no account to 
employ force. Com, II. (^//.) 

2. (As, for instance, when) 11 car loses the leather which maintains it in 

its place (straight). ) 

3. He who travels with wcll-niaint.'iined liorses will issue happily out of 
dilTiculties. If hv daily exercises himself in driving and fighting, every- 
thing w'ill succeed for Viiin. ('The result of a good cdiication.) (^ipp-) 

4. 'The yoke, the boaid carried Ijy a young ox is of most happy use (to 
tiimf it and accustom it to labour; 2d sr/tso). (^PP-) 

5. When a boar is gelded and tamed, its tusks arc not dangerous and 
raihcr become useful iinplcnicrits. 'To extract the tcctli of a boar is to 
deprive the wicked of the means of injuring. (-'^/'/•) 

6. How vast is the way of heaven ! It is, indettd, imrnense to traverse ! 
{Com. II. -An allusion to the form of the hexagram, which re])reseiits a* 
mountain above heaven : it refers to the expression t{/iu kih. 

Symbolism. — “A mountain in the heaven (the heaven in the midst). 
The wise man, under.standing all tilings, first discusses, then acts, in order 
thus to maintain his virtue. 


Kua XXVII. 



1. 'To preserve, to entertain, to sustain ; 2. chin, the sides of 
the movith ; 3. profound. 

ist Text. — Knteitainmcnt sucreed.s haiijjily. It is necessary to examine 
carefully liow one should entertain. One should himself seek w’hat is 
good for his mouth. (Or, “this licgins by seeking,” etc.) . 

Com. 1 . — Preserving one’s uprightness is the source of happiness. One 
should examine w’hat he should maintain and what is to maintain him. 
Heaven and earth preserve everything ; the holy man preserves wisdom in 
order, by it, to reach all peoples.* Orea: opportunity attends enter- 
tainment. i^pp-) 

2d Text. — (i.e. It is very nece.ssnry.) Leaving your wonderful turtle 
[one of the four kinds of supernatural beings t], you watch me eating 
(moving the chinj : 2d sense). [A phrase devoted to exjiressing the 
neglect of a higher good, in order to attach one's self to material good.] 
This is bad^ The heavenly turtle, 'which^ shows the future, cannot be 
eaten; hence it is neglected. (App.) 

In the sense of to nourish, lo do all to maintain strength and health. 

* To make them equally wise. 

t The apparition.s of heavenly animals indicate the will of heaven and the future. 
They are, besides the turtle, the unicorn, the dragon and the phoenix. 

X A figure of the desire to eg^t, Lo enjoy material success. Neglecting the heavenly 
befngs you think solely of pleasure, you yield to desire : yu yuke 
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2. To seek only one’s own preservation is to violate the moral laws. 
To seek it on the heights is to go [to meet] evil and, unhappiness. These 
two expressions are meant for those who become parasites to the little and 
the great.* 

3. He who carefully seeks nourishment may succeed (/) t ; the tiger 
advancing step by step and gazing fixedly J succeeds in its desires- {Afp,) 

4. If one violates the rules, § even when one is on the way of prosperity 
he will not succeed definitively amid great difficulties. 

5. He who violates the laws of uprightness will certainly fall. In ten 
years he will have done nothing#that will be advantageous to him {literally^ 
may he do nothing). Com. II. He will encounter great obstacles. {^App.) 

6. To cheer one with a suitable (Com.) m^fintenance is an excellent 
thing; it vrill succeed advantageously (by application). Com. II. From it 
one will secure universal approbation. (App.) 

Symbolism . — “ A mountain above thunder ” (a figure of one who represses 
his desires and restrains his inclinations). The wise man watches likewise 
his words and is moderate in the use of food. 



Kua XXVIIL 



Tii kuoli. 


1 . — Td k?wh : 1. Great excess ; defect; failure; 2. to traverse, to pass 
through. 

ist Text. — Defective greatness. A feeble support which, by strength- 
ening one’s self in every way, may become useful. (.\ deficiency may 
be repaired.) 

Com. I. — Defective greatness, a column that is weak both at top and 
bottom. Defective force amid weak and quiet i)ersons, if it seeks in acting 
to give satisfaction, may become strong and may prosper in all things. 
Greatness, wdien e>;cessivc or defective, is [equally] a fatal thing. * 

2d Text.— j. 'J'his may have two meanings; {ci) ‘‘to rest on reeds” 
is a great defect : they yield and give no support : (A/>p.) ; — {b) it is wrong 
to make use of w'hite mao for an offering, in order to put a thing like a 
mat upon it, || 'Uhe white mao represents purity and uprightness : bisl Uke. 
Com, This, according to the C'omnientary, rtipresents excessive precaution. 
Kweh huy 7 vet shtn% : ist sensr). 

2. [Other examples of things surpassing the usual]. .\n old and perish- 
ing willow which pushes forth buds, — an old man who marries a young 
woman. ’ 

3. A beam or pillar which is too weak is bad** ; (it cannot give support), 
(a great defect). 

4. A lofty and strong column is good ; one that is the reverse is 
dangerous: (the,contrary of the preceding sentence). (App.) 

* Or rather for those who lower themselves too much or who look too high. 

t Either for himself or for others. Com. II. Thus the great man diffuses glory. 

t With prudence and circumspection. 

§ An allusiotfi and sequence of sentence i. 

il Instead of simply scratching the earth and levelling it, — an excess of precaution. 

In measure and prudence. 

*• See 1st Text, ' 
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5. An old willow producing a flower, an old woman marrying a man 
who is still young, though not to be blamed) cannot be praisedt 

The flower of the old willow cannot last ; the spouse of the old woman 
may get tired of her. (Occurrences beyond the usual.) 

6. When crossing a stream, to go in up to the top of the head is a 
dangerous thing (yet it may not be at all blameworthy, if done to help 
another ; according to the Commentary ; 3d sense), (-^//O Failing 
strength. 

Sywholism , — “A marsh covering the trees.” The wise man, in the 
presence of a vicious i)ower, remains alon^ without fear, and flies from the 
world without regret. 

AWc'.--We have here a colKction of proverbial expressi(jns, many of 
which are connected with the form of the Kua. Strictly speaking this 
may, in fad, rcj^rcsent a beam injured above and below, and consequently 
very defective. Wc see here, once more, that the division into 6 sentences 
is quite arbitrary. 'The 3d is simply a repetition of the text ; and the 2d 
and 5th are identical. 

MM MM 

Kua XXIX. ; = = ; 

-K^in : Danger, a precipice, a cavern; -yir? A'Vi//, to incur great 
risks ; to expose one’s self to danger for another. 

ist Tkx r. — Uj^rightness and a faithful and devoted heart will succeed ; 
their deeds gain glory, by perseverance in s[)ite of danger. i^App,) 

Com. l.-—Tsa k^an means a great danger. \Vatc*r, overflowing but not 
filling everything (the form of the Kua), represents dangers incurred with- 
out losing constant fidelity. The devoted heart succeeds ; when power 
guards the [just] mean, all that one docs is good and meritorious. The 
heaven has its dangers, which one cannot overcome ; llie earth has hers, 
in mountains, rivers, and ravines. Kings and |)rinces regulate the 
dangerous thing so as to safeguard their slates. The moment of danger 
is a very serious thing ! 

2tl Tj:xt. — I. To incur danger, as by entering a cavern in a dangerous 
defile, is a fearful thing. — A\0ien one loses his way. 

2. Amid dangerous rocks, if one knows how to moderate his feelings, 
he may escape happily. Com. IT. lly observing moderation. {App.) 

3. Jf in everything and everywhere one enc hunters nothing but danger 
and peril, and obstacles arc all around, to enter a dangerous cavern is an 
expedient no longer of service. There will be no possible help in 
it 

4. But if the danger is not insuperable, if the cavern in which one finds 
himself is not full of water and one can evtxi level the ground, he will issue 
thence without fault. — Misery will not ensue. {App.) 

5. (Sacrifice to be offered in time of danger.) Everything is done with 
simplicity ; a vessel of spirits, a basket of grains, while the assistants have 
nothing but earthen vessels : — restraining one’s self thus and persevering in 
one’s virtue, it will end hapjDily.* (App.) (Means of escaping dangers.) 

* The Tcheou-li^ prescribes for such a case, a very slight Sacrifice. 
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6 . The danger of one who is tied, fettered with triple bonds, shut up in 
a dungeon, and cannot for a long time succeed in delivering himself : an 
unhappy lot ! Such is he who loses the way of wisdom. 

Symbolism , — “Widespread water” (water repeated twice). The wise 
man, constant in virtue, acts^'virtuously and applies himself to teaching. 
He diffuses his benefits like the water. 



1. — LI : Brightness, shining, pretty appearance, success. 

Tst Text. — Beauty, “ pretty appearance,” develops and perfects itself, 
as in the rearing of a domestic animal (which, being well cared for, is fat, 
beautiful and sleek). 

Com, I . — Li means majestic brightness. The sun and moon shine in the 
heaven ; the grains and plants, on the earth. A double glory shines in all 
that is right and just, and transforms everything that exists here below, by 
perfecting it. 

2d Text. — t. When one engages in self-correction, and does this with 
diligent care, he will avoid all blame.* Cofn. Tl. If one tries to avoid 
every fault. 

2. The most beautiful brilliancy is that of the yellow. Com. II. 'fhis is 
the colour which holds the mean between all the others. 

3. When the sun’s splendour is declining, it no longer inspires joy but 
sadness (Jitetailyy Music is no longer made by means of carlhly instruments 
or by singing, — there is only the sighing of the aged). Everything shows 
failure and the regret which it causes. (CVw/.) Com. II. 'The splendour 
of the sun cannot last jlways. (-^f//.) 

4. The light of fire appears suddenly; it burns, kills, destroys, beats 
down ; it cannot be borne. 

5 and 6. WJien the prince goes on an expedition, tears are shed and 
sighs heaved. (And this ought to be, because) he goes 10 chastise rebels 
and evil-doers. t In his brilliant exploits he crushes the heads (of chiefs) 
and seizes robbers with their accomplices. Thus he incurs no blame. — 
This is an illustrationjof thejpower and glory of kings and princes. (Com.) 
Com. II. Such expeditions have for their cnfl the re-establishnicnt of order 
and justice. 

Symboh'sm, -** Th^ light of the sun ” repeated twice, above and below. 
The great man thus makes his [good] qualities shine more and more in 
the four regions. 

* Good conduct is generally qualified as shining, brilliant. This shining conduct 

is the subject of sentences 1, 3 and 6. 

\ lu the eatWex day^ oi \\\e Chinese hLraYurc, as Vhe newly subjugated people were 
continually rebelling, the Chinese sovereign had some expedition to make, every spring, 
to subdue the rebels. This had become ijuitc the rule. 


{To be continued i) 
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A SKETCH* OF BUDDHIST ONTOLOGY AND 
THE DOCTRINE OF NIRVANA IN THE 
MAH A YANA SCHOOL OF TIBET. ^ 

By Pondit Sakat CiiaStdra Das, c.i.e. 

The MahdyUna school teaches that neither spirit, nor substance, nor law 
{Karfnii)^ nor organized life is self-c:reated {SvabhaiHi-Siddha). These are 
all in mutual illation, and therefore exist only in virtue of such relation- 
ship ; but by synthesizing them we come to the conception of the One 
called in Buddhism SHnyata^ in Hinduism Akiis'a^ in Christianity Clod : 
these are all names for the Absolute — the Unchangeable Being. The 
Budilha V'ajra Saif7'{i (in the Mahfiyana School) is an approach to typifyij;ig 
the Absolute, the Self-created, called “ S'vad/idiHi-SiJdJtii ^ In the Tan- 
tric Buddhism of Tibet “ Vab Sraj* ” the patriarch, with his wife 

and child,* typifies the Tiinity, as known tej us or manifested, by the 
Logos or the Word made flesh, to hununiiy as (loti, the Kather, God, ijie 
Mother, and God, the Son. Metaphysically these are spirit, substance, 
and divine law or Karma, Now none of these, nor organized life is self- 
created, or Svahhdva-Siddhii , 

In the plane of manife-station there is neither permanence nor reality,- — 
it is nut the plane of “ endiuing substance. ’’t us analyse any object of 
sense, as a house. What is a house ? 'Fake all its parts, door, roof, 
pillar, etc. -the house is none of them, noi is it the sum of them ; it A 
not ; it only exists in the relation of the parts and in name ; — therefore it 
is not Svabhdva-Siddhd ^ or self-created This is the real doctrine of 
Buddhism- -the doctrine of Jhaiitya Samuipada (in I'ibctan “ A*ten ching 
//bred //byung,’’) or one made existent through its relation and evolution. 

Consistently with this doctrine, J?uddhisls do not believe in the exist- 
ence oi a Creator, and so there can be no creation. According to them, 
the woild has existed from eternity, with the living beings in it also 
existing from eternity ; and so spirit and substance arc co-eternal. 'Fhe 
indivisible spirit {iitma)^ like absolute iiiailer or atom, cannot cease to exist. 
Their quantity cannot be diminished nor inen ased. Of this world not one 

* jMosI thoroughly is this teaching enforced in Rom. viii. 19 (“ITeirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ,” etc., “ ihat we may be also glorilied together, with Him*’), where 
St. Paul points to Christ, his .Saviour and Teacher, and says, “Follow His teaching, 
become one with Ifim, you v^ill then have inheiitujice and glory with Him.” Rut Christ 
Himself shows a higher path. He points to the Father of all, and says, “ Be ye, therefore, 
perfect [not as I am perfect, who have, on earth, taken iijion me the weaknesses of 
humanity, but] even as your Father which is in Ileaifen is perfect.” St. Paul says that 
humanity may become Christ, and Christ says that humanity may become God. [The 
writer’s views are given, not necessarily endorsed. — Ed.J 

t The atom or absolute matter is sometimes called in the Bible substance : “Ye have 
in heaven a better and enduring substance ” (Heb. x. 34)' ** ^^nduring substance means 

the unchangeable substance, or Vajra Sattva : Vajra means unchangeable, and Saitva^ 
existence. , * • 
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real panicle or atom (as distinguished from phenomenal matter) can be lost. 
Therefore there is no such word as annihilation in Buddhist terminology. 

An animate' being, called Satt^a (organized life) is a compound exist- 
eiice in whi^h spirit and substance are combined, being intimately 
connected together by a force called in Sanskrit Karma. It is possible 
for the spirit to become apparently separated from substance, as at 
each dissolution of the body called “ Death.^' The spirit after each 
separation is attracted by the force of Karma^ which remains inherent in 
it, to a fresh organized existence, be it that of a god, demon, or ghost, or 
a hell-being, which existence is always corporeal, though, in some cases, the 
body may be fine and in others gross.'’' 

Now this force of Karma is of a mixed character. It is qualified by 
the moral actions of the animate being, z>., by the actions of the animate 
being in its relation to other animate beings. If the moral act is selfish, 
/.tf., if it is drawn towards its own self or interest, called Svariha^ or 
Egoism which leads to sin, it will get a firm hold of the self so as to 
enchain it to matter ■ but if the Karma is unselfish and drawn towards the 
interest of others, i.e.y to /\i 7 ‘artha or Altruism w^hich leads to virtue, then 
it will gradually loose its ho^d on the Self. The Karma that leads to sin is 
like water coloured with a dark tincture; the Karma that leads to virtue 
from the absence of sin is like pure water, colourless. 

The Alma or spirit then moves towards the state of Mukti or liberation 
from phenomenal matter, /.t’., the state of sin. I'lie Karma that enchains 
the se/f^r spirit to the body is called sin, and sin leads to utter darkness 
called Az'idya. The Karma that gives it freedom i^AIukii) is called virtue. 
It takes the spirit to Bodhi or enlightenment. When the spirit is abso- 
lutely free from sin and fully in virtue it is called Samanta Bl/adra, the 
All-Good God, or Buddha, - in 'ribetan “ Sanj-A-gyaA,*’ — the perfectly 
purified one. So a Buddha is evolved, set free from vvorldlin.ess and 
organized existence gross or fine. Buddha is a purely spiritual entity, 
enlightened or sublimated by virtue or good Kar?na. 

During the reign of king Khri Srong Dc/^u-btsan (about 730 A.n.) a 
Buddhist priest of China visited Tibet and preached the doctrine of abso- 
lute inactivitj^ or what is vulgarly called, “ do nothing.” He taught that 
to obtain the state of perfect emancipation from transmigratory existence, 
the spirit should be absolutely free from Karma. He argued that as long 
as Karma, be it virtue or sin, remained, so long the spirit must also remain 
chained to transmigratory existence. Therefore, to get out of it one should 
neither commit sin nor practise virtue, as both of these would equally 
entangle him in worldliness and matter. 'Fhe best course, therefore, for 
attaining to A^in'dna, according to him, was to do nothing. This Buddhist 
teacher was expelled from Tibet .after his defeat in a controversy with the 
Indian philosopher, Kamala Sila, who preached the doctrine of unselfish 
loz'e for all living beings, as the surest means of gaining Nirvana. 

During countless ages of the world, countless Buddhas have thus gone 

* According to the ISuddhisliS, the soul in perdition, in accordance with the law of 
Karma above mentioned, must incarnate in an animate body, i.e., the soul does not go to 
hell without a body, but with some body or other. So also it' the soul goes to heaven it 
must have a body, rftpa, or ArApa Sartra. 
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to the state of absolute purity, — not one Buddha only, as is generally- 
believed. The sajfne fallacy, I may here observe, exists about Christ, who 
came lo ttach others to he Christs, as Buddha came to ^ach them to 
become Buddhas. The Buddhas are, therefore, called Tathdgatas.^ meaning 
“gone in this way,’’ or gone there, i>., to Visuddhi (absolute purity). Visuddhi 
is a synonym iox Nirihina^ and Visuddhi Marga means the X.O Nirvana. 

In the present Kalpa (great period), which (on account of the supposed 
appearance in this world of the Buddhas, Krakuchanda, Kanaka Muni, 
Kasyapa, Sakya Muni, and Maitreya) is called the “ Glorious Age,” there 
will appear, according to “ M&o Kal-/.ang,” a thousand more Buddhas : 
owing to this auspicious circumstance this great period of tinre is called 
B/iiiddra Kalpa^ /.t*., the Glorious Ago. 

It is said that when the animate beings of the worlrl begin to move 
towards sin, by aiming at material prosperity and sensual happiness, then 
no Buddhas appear; for men then long to attain to the state of celestial 
beings, such as Indra, Bralima, and other gods, and not, as they should do, 
to fuller purification and enlightenment. In consequence of the downward 
tendencies of all human beings, that time is called the “ Dark Period.” 
The position of the gods and the duration of *thc period of their bliss are 
determined, as in the case of human beings, by the extent of their mfiral 
meiits, that is lo say, the merits they shewed when they lived as men on 
earth, or in some sphere not Heaven. Thus the Wheel of Life turns: — 
Indra, Brahma, and others who were once “gods” in Heaven may to-day 
be ordinary mortal men, in exalted 01 in lowly sphere of life ;'^and, vice 
versa^ the turn of the great wheel which one day exalts men to gods in 
Heaven and another brings down gods to be men on Earth explains two 
great truths, one of which is freipiently lost sight of. We believe, pretty 
generally, what all Scriptures teach, namely --the divinity of man, or the 
“ god ” upon Earth , but we do not so generally believe in the often equally 
nccessaiy initli, the humanity of God. 

After tile exhaustion of the merits with which terminates his celestial 
bliss, he has to revert to liis former position, or to a worse state in this 
world ; therefore, it is foolish on the part of man to lay out so much of his 
meiits in the wrong direction instead of utilizing the same to the right 
end,- -ensuring his attaining to the state of Bod/n\ or Enlightenment. 

Again, when living beings begin to get out of sin and gradually enter a 
purer existence by aiming at the actpiireim nt of Bodhi^ even sacrificing 
much of their material prosperity or happiness, then dawns the Bright Age* 
It is only then that the Buddhas ap[>ear in this world. At the termination 
of the last Dark Period, millions of years ago, when the present Bright Age 
(of which this Bhadra Kafpa is only a part) commenced, this earth, under- 
going the cyclic changes caused by fire, vind, and water, became filled with 
all kinds of living beings, excepting man. Then two DevaptAtras (celestial 
beings) named SQrya-Vibhasa and Chandra -Vimala, whose term of heavenly 
bliss had expired, descended from the Abhdsvara heaven to this earth and 
were transformed into human beings. They were soon fallowed by other 
gods seeking earth-life 9s human beings, — not because humanity is actually 
the pleasantest condition, but because in the human state occur the highest 
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.opportunities of development. ' Opportunity is oi|r heritage, said the 
Buddha. It may also be noted here that the stage of heavenly existence 
is considered undesirable, being inferior to that of man, -for from humanity 
Buddhas arel^olved. The gods, therefore, at the end of the dark period, 
naturally wish to be transformed into human beings. 

At that time there was no liinil to human life. Those early members of 
the human family subsisted on the food of divine contemplation, moved 
mirarulously in space, and everywhere lighted by their own luminous 
persons. Then there existed no sun, moon, or stars : every human being 
was in himself a luminous body. In course of time, by the exhaustion of 
their merits and the insidious entrance of sin in their actions and behaviour, 
tht* patriarch Manii and his companions, tasted nectar and other delicious 
food and drink. This produced the necessity of daily evacuations. Their 
bodies became heavy with the unclean contents of their stomach, and lastly 
their bodily lu.stre and angelic beauty vanished. They now became con- 
scious (>f pleasure and pain which were hitherto unknown to them. Vor a 
long time they subsisted on the bounty of nature. They plucked ripe 
fruits which grew within easy reach and ate them at their pleasure. In 
course of time the sense of p.ood and bad, right and wrong, virtue and vice, 
dawned in their minds. On account of their food and tlic nourishment 
obtained therefrom, the desire for procreation came into their minds and 
they began to perceive the difference of sex ; and from that time birth from 
the womb became the general rule in the human race. From the first pro- 
creation^lhaturc ceased lo .su])ply mankind with her bounties as before. 

There is a close conrVv.ction between the fall of man and his taking food. 
It can be traced in many legends and in the mythologies of various races. 
Adam and Eve eat an a[jple ; Troserpine eats a pomegranate, etc. I'hose 
early men now began to cultivate lands, grow corn, etc. Then division of 
property came into existence. 'Hius mankind tell into a condition of 
worldly misery and sufferings, from a state of heavenly bliss. Even on 
earth, mankind continued to enjoy the pleasures of heavci^ for a long time, 
till they lost those privileges on account of their gradually ac(|uired sins. 

In this fallen state they were cheered with one great hope, that of 
recjpmption, deliverance from misery and pains - a privilege which was 
not the portion of the gods. It is not until the gods become human beings 
that redemption and hope arise. Pandora, a goddess pre.sumably seeking 
earth-life, opened her casket (earth-life), and out flew all the ills that flesh 
is heir to ; but at the bottom of all the sufferings she finds hope, — a * 
hope which could only be realized through her redemption from the evils 
of her casket. 
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EIGHTH REVIEW ON THE 

“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST" SERIES. 

CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 

JAINASDTRAS. part II. THE UT'I'ARADHYAYANA SUTRA, 
-THE sCrrRARRIT.VNUA sQ'I'RA, 'PRANSLATED FROM 
PRAKRIT BY HERMANN JACOBI. 

(Voi.. XI. V.) 

Hv JOHN RKA.MES, b.c.s. (rkt.). 

The first part of this valiiablt; collection of translations was reviewed by 
me in the Julyjiumbcr of the A. R. It formed Vol. XXII. ot the 
“ Sacred Books of the East Series, 'fhe present instalment is even more 
interesting than the former. 'Fhe two treatises which it contains were 
apparently written or compiled with the object of instructing young Jaina 
monks in the principles of their religion, fortifying them against heretical 
teachings, and guiding them in resisting the temptations to which the 
ascetic life is specially exposed. Other doctrinal and theoretical matter is 
also mixed iii) with the main subject, and as usual in works of this kind, 
there is such a total absence of all system in the arrangement of the^ 
materials that it is at times difficult to decide with what purpose any 
particular section has been introduced. It is, however, amusing reading 
in s[>ite of- - one might almost say, because of —its rambling discursive 
character. Munian nature is very much the same in all ages and couig^tries, 
and the advice given by Mah;ivira to his neophytes on the banks of the 
Ganges in the sixth centuiy before C'hrist finds a curious echo in the lules 
pre.scribed more than a thousand years later by Benedict for the monks of 
Monte Cassino, and later still by h'rancis at Assisi and Bernard at Clairvaux. 

d'hc Uttaradhyayana, the first of the two treatises, contains thirty-six 
lectures some of which teach by direct injunction, others by illustration or 
parable. It is all strangely like Buddhism, yet with a perceptible difference. 
Recent research has placed it beyond reasonable doubt that Mahavira was 
a contemporary of Buddha ; and both he and his followers, the Nigganthas, 
are mentioned in several jjassages of the Buddhist scriptures. , The sect 
was, however, older than Mahaviia, and it was conseiiuently older than 
Buddhism. Mahiivira seems ratlicr to ha\e modified and developed, than 
to have founded it. Had not the |)ridc of piority in time intervened, 
tht|rc seems to have been no very valid cause v/hy the Jainas should not 
have gone over in a body to Buddhism, — so slight, from our point of view, 
do the differences between them seem. Thus in the first lecture “ on 
discipline,’' the novice is taught the duties and conduct proper to be 
observed while still in ^iatu pt^piilari, 'I'hen conics a long and curious 
list of the troubles or inconveniences which the ascetic must accustom 
himself to endure cheerfully. These are twenty-two in number ; hunger, 
-thirst, cold, heat, insects, nakedness, discontent, women, wandering, abode, 
lodging, abuse, blows, begging, refusal, illness,^ grass, dirt, respect, know- 
ledge, ignorance and perfection. Some of these are easily understood but 
others require some explanation. Insects must be a great torture to a 
naked ascetic, but he must not destroy them, because they are living beings, 
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even though they eat his flesh and blood. Just so that very nasty person 
St. Simeon Stylites when the worms fell from his sores carefully replaced 
them lest Jhey should suffer from loss of their legitimate food. Discontent 
means a feeling of growing weary of the ascetic life : this the ascetic must 
fight against. The fair sex, as might be expected where ascetics are con- 
cerned, comes in for a great deal of hard language both in this and the 
second treatise, the Sutrakritanga. Indeed so lively and natural are the 
touches in the latter work, that one feels instinctively that the writer must 
have personally experienced what he describes. The lady who wishes to 
tempt a monk, we are told,* “ will often sit down close to him, will always 
put on fine clothes, will show^him her ankles or her arms by carelessly 
lifting her robe. She will gain his confidence, meekly and politely 
approaching him with manifold arts to win his heart, and talking sweetly 
in confidential conversation will make him do what she likes.” (Sutr. i, 4. r.) 

Again, “ A young woman putting on fine ornaments and clothes will 
say to a Sram.ina (ascetic) ‘ I shall give up iny former way of life, and 
practise austerities. Reverend Sir, teach me the Law !* Or by professing 
herself a lay disciple and co- religionist of the Sramana she will try to make 
a friend of him. As a pot filled vi-ith lac will melt near the fire, so even a 
wise monk will fall through intcrc<jurse with women.” (SiUr. 

When the poor monk has fallen, his lot is deplorable, for, says the sage ; — 
** When a monk breaks the law, dotes on a w^oman, and is absorbed by 
that passion, she afterwards scolds him, lifts her foot, and tramples on 
his hlfead.” 

She makes him fet'/h and carry with a vengeance. A dozen verses are 
filled with the errands she sends him on : — 

“ Fetch some fruit, bring wood to light the fire, scour the pots, rub my 
back, look after my clothes, go and get the dinner, get ])erfuines, oil, 
cosmetics, baskets to put things in — ’’ and nn on. “ When a son, the 
reward of their wedded life, is born, the mother bids the father hold the 
baby. Thus some supporicrs of their sons have to carry burdens like 
camels. Getting up in the night they lull the baby asleep like nurses, and 
though ashamed of themselves they wash the clothes like washermen.” 

This was not written yesterday, good brother Benedicts, but twenty-five 
centuries ago ! The moral deduced from this frightful picture is that one 
should abstain from the friendship and company of women. The true 
monk, it is^aid, “ should live in company with other monks, upright and 
free from desire ; he should abandon his former connexions and not Idng- 
ing for pleasures he should 'vander about as an unknown beggar. Then 
he is a true monk.” 

Another subject on which the authors of both treatises are fond of 
enlarging is Hell with its torments. They display very great ingenuity in 
treating this subject. Prince Mrigaputra for instance relates that in 
previous births he had undergone an extraordinary variety of tortures. 
I^eat and cold begin the list ; then he was roasted over a blazing fire in 
an oven, bead-downwards4 hung uj^side down over a boiler and sawn to- 
pieces with several kinds of saws ; fastened with fetters on a silk-cotton 
* The quotations are condensed, and some expressiJns not suited to European taste 
are toned down. 
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tree 2nd rubbed up and down against the thorns; crushed like sugar-cane 
in a press, torn to pieces by wild dogs, yoked to a car of red hot iron full 
of fuel, and driven by a goad ; made to drink hissing molten copper, iron, 
tin, and lead ; and several other pleasant performances. 

Strange too is the elaborate classification and detailed list of living 
beings and things without life. As the destruction of life is forbidden it is 
above all things necessary that the student should know in what things life, 
even of the most rudimentary kinds, exists. First we are told there are 
things without life, some having a form, others formless. The formless 
things are Dharma, Adharma and Space. ^ The first two (perhaps we may 
regard them as Kosmos and Chaos) fill the w'orld, but Space fills the world 
and the non-wofld (loka and aloka). 'Time exists in the world of men, 
beyond this there is no time. Then the things having form are classified, 
divided and subdivided most minutely in regard to duration and develop- 
ment. This latter is fivefold : colour, smell, taste, touch and figure. The 
sage knows of five colours : blac k, blue, red, yellow, white ; of two smells, 
sweet and bad ; of five tastes, bitter, pungent, astringent, sour and sweet ; 
of eight touches, hard, soft, heavy, light, cold, hot, smooth and rough ; of 
five figures, globular, circular, triangular, sipiare arM long. 

Secondly, living beings are classified. Primarily they fall into two great 
categories, those still belonging to the Samsara or existence, and perfected 
souls. Perfected souls do not, as the lluddhists teach, attain to extinction, 
but, leaving their bodies here below, they go to the top of the world into 
a blissful place where they reside for ever in a condition more resembling 
the earlier Bmldhisi conception of Nirvana. It is interesting to learn that 
the size of a perfected soul is Ivvo-thirds of the h' ight which the individual 
had in his last existence ; but as the possibility of an individual being three 
thousand feet high is adiniited, two-thirds of that height may well be con- 
sidered enough even for a perfected soul. As to the time it takes to reach 
perfection the injstruction is not very clear ; it is, however, laid down dis- 
tinctly that one hundred and eight men reach perfection in the time that 
twenty women, four householders and ten heterodox take to achieve the 
same result. 

Of the beings still l)elonging to the .Samsdra there are two classes ; 
movable and immovable. Hut here the enumeration becomes too minute 
and lengthy to be included in a review'. It is extremely interesting as 
exhibiting the mineral.s, vegetables and anima s known to the ancient 
Indians ; or at least the principal of them, for the list can hardly be regarded 
as exhaustive. 

, Much more might be written on this most entertaining book, but per- 
haps enough has now been said to show that it is a perfect mine of in- 
formation on tlie Jaina religion, and the moral standard of the time in 
which it w'as written, as well as on the habits and customs of the people, 
the natural history and the conditions of existence generally in those fat- 
off ages. The excellence of the tia'nslation and the helpfulness of the 
notes cannot be too highly praised. It is much to be hopdU that the 
learned Professor, to whom scholars owe already so deep a debt of gratitude 
for his labours in respect t6 Prakrit in general, and the* Prakrit of the 
NEW SERIES. VOL. I 
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Jains in particular, may be able to continue this inestimable series of translations 
until the whole body of canonical writings of this important sect has been placed within 
the reach of European readers. 


For facility of reference we propose to publish at the end of some of our quarterly 
reviews of one or more of “ The Sacred Books of the East '' Series, a complete list 
of them, brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars 
generally will consider to be a useful addition. 'I'lie Scries now stands as follows 
(rst July, r895) : 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE P:AST.* 

(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by F. Max Muller.) 


First Series, Vols. L - - XX TV. Demy 8vo., 
cloth. 

Vol. I. The Upanishnds. Translated by F. Max 
MOlcuk. Parc 1. los. 6d. 

Vol. II. Tlie Sacred Laws of ihe Aryas, as 
taught in the Schnuls of Aiiastaiiihn, Oauti'ima, Vasi>.h- 
/Aa, and liaiidh.tyana. Translated by Piof. Okoki. 
BOhler. Part I. tas. fid. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Hooks of China. The 

Texts of Confucinriism. Translated ^y James LkCos. 
P^t I. 12S. fid. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- ■ 

didfid. Translated by J a m es I )ak m rs 1 ktek. jos. fid. j 
Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by K. I 
W. West. Paul- us. fid. 

Vols. VI. and IX. The <J|ur’rin. Translated by 
K. H. Pai.mem. ai.s. 

Vol. Vll. The Institutes of Vish;/u. Translated 
by Julius Jolly, jos. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavad{»itii, with The Sanat- 
sugittlya, and The AnugU.l. TraiibUictl by RAshinAih 
Trim DAK Tel a no. ios, fid. 

Vol. X. The Dhamma])a(la, Iransblcd from P;ili 
by F* M AX MCi.i.er ; and Tlu; Snita-Nip.'ll.v, tran'.I.atod 
from Pali by V. Fao*<holi. ; being Canonical nook.s uf 
the Buddlii.'ils. ici!>. 6 1. 

Vol. XI. Huddhisl Suttas. Tran.'tlated from Pali 
by T. W. Rhys D.wius. jo:;, fid. 

Vol. XII. The .S'alnp.'itlia-Hr.thmn/M, .according 

to the Text ^f the Mudliyaiidiiia .School. Traii'.J.tli-d 
by JuLiiJ.s ErjGELiNO. Part 1. Books I. and 11. 
12s. fid. 

Vol. XIII. Vinava Texts. Translated from 
Pill by T. W. Rhy.s Davius and Hermann Olden- 
DERG. Part 1. 10 s. fid. 

Vol. XIV. The .Sacred Laws of the Arya.s, as 
taught in the Schools of Apa.siarnba, ( lantania, Vnsi'.h/Aa 
and Uaudhiyana. Traioilated by (>kuki; BOhier. 
Fart II. IOS. fid. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Tr-anslatcd by F. 

Max Mcller. P.arcll. lus. fid. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred llooks of Chinn. The I 

Texts of ConfLicianisiii. 'J'ranslaied by James LhGGK. 
Part II. IOS. fid. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Rhy.s David.s and Hermann Oi.hen- > 
DERG. Part II. IOS. fid. 

Voh XVIII. Pahlavi ''Pexts. Translatc4 by E. ; 
W. West. Pa* til. iss. fill. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho hing-tsan-king. A Life | 


Vol. XXII. fvaina-Sutras. Translated from 

Prakrit by Hkumann Jacoui. Part 1 . los. fid. 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Tran- 
slated by James liAitwKsi'EiKK. los fid. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E, 
W. Wnsr. Partin. los. 6J. 

Second Series, VoU. X.XV. — XLIX. Demy 

8vi)., cloth. 

Vol. XXV^ Manu. Translated by CIkorg 

Ri'IILFK. JlS. 

Vol. .XXVI. The .Satapalha Hrahmafta. Tran- 
slated by Ini ms KfajHiiMJ Part If. 12s. fid. 

Vols. XXVI 1. and XXVIII.. The Snered Hooks 
of ('biiia. The Texts rif Confucianism. Transkued by 
Iamks I.mjuk. Pjtrts III. ami IV. 

VoK XXIX. ami XXX. The Or/hya-.Siitras, 

Rules of Vedic Domestic Cercfiionies. Tran,slaied by 
HkkMAWN Oi DK.NMKin,. 

p.iri 1 . (Vol. XXIX). I2S. fid. 

Part II (Vol. XXX). 12s 6 ( 1 . 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part 111. Tran- 

shiied by f.,. H. Mii.i.s. 12s. fid. 

Vol. XXXJl. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. 

MaxMiii.cm, P.arl T. i 8s. fid. 

Vol. XX.XIll. The Minor Law-Hooks. Trans- 
ited by Jplius Joli.y. Part i, Narad.’i, Ihihaspati, 

IOS. fid 

Vol. XX.XIV. The Vedanta- Sul ras, with .Savikara’s 

C'oiniiicni.ny. 'I'lanslatcd by fl. 12s. fid. 

Vol. XX. XV. The (Jluestions of King Milinda. 
Pail I. 'I'ranslated Ironi the Pali by T. W. Kiivs 
Uavius. i'*-s. fid. 

Vol. XXXVI. The (Questions of King Milinda. 
Pait 11. I7S, fid. 

Vol. XXX VH. The Contents of the Nnsks, as 
i^tated ill ibe Eighth and Nintli Books n( tlm l)ink.anl. 
Psirt I. 'rranslatiMj by K. W. West. 15s, 

Vol. X.XXVIll. The Ved.inta-Sfitras. Part II. 

f/mwed/n/r/j'.] 

Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Hooks of 
China. 'I'be Texts of T£io»iii. Transluled by Jame.S 
T.i'f.i.i-'. ars. 

Vol. XLI. .Satapalha - Brail ma«a. Part III. 

'rr.iiis|ated by JuLii’.s Eci.r.LiM.. 12s fid. 

Vol. XLll. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. Trans- 
lated by M. Bi-ODMRiKi.n. (/« firr/>aralioh\. 

Vols. XLIII. and XLIV. The .Varapatha-Hrah- 

m.ana. Paris IV. and V. {I n f reparation]. 

Vol. XLV. The 6’aina-Sfltras. Tran.slated from 
PrAkrit by Hermann Jacobi. IWt 11 . zas. fid. 

Vol. XLVL The Vedaiita-Siltras. Part 111. [In 

preparation ]. 

Vol. XLVII. The Contents of the Nasks. Part II. 


of Buddha by AjvagViosba Bodhisaitvn, translated from 
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SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN AND THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER POLICY.* 

By Thomas H. Thornton, c.s.i., d.c.l.. 

Formerly Secretary to the Punjab (rovernment and someiiine Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

I PROi»osK to give a brief sketch of tlfe life and work of a great per,- 
sonality, who, for nearly 20 years, was the moving spirit of the western 
frontier of India ; a personality of special interest at the present 
lime, because it was in no small measure owing to his influence and 
example that a great change has been brought about, in recent years, in the 
attitude of the Supreme Cio\ernment of India towards the tribes of the 
North West frontier ; a change which has more or less revolutionised the 
military situation and made our “sphere of influence” no longer a mere 
diplomatic expression but a reality. • 

Hut, before proceeding further, let me briefly explain my title to speak on 
the subject. During all the earlier period of Sir Robert Sandeinan’s career I 
held the position of Secretary to the Punjab Government, which, under the 
directions of the Government of India, conducted the relations of the 
Hritish (rovernment with the tribes inhabiting c 5 oo out of the 1,200 miles 
of mountain range which constitute our North Western boundary ; after 
this for two years (at a critical period of Sir Robert’s career) I acted as 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, which directed the policy 
throughout the entire boider-liric ; then 1 enjoyetl his personal friendship 
for nearly 30 years and have been recently engaged upon a Memoir of his 
life, which is on the eve c)f publication by Messrs. Murray, and, with their 
kind permission, forms the basis of the present paper. 

I wdll not dwell long upon Sandeman’s early life. Suffice it to say that 
he was a native of Perth ; of the same family as the present (iovernor of 
the Rank of England and the remarkable Robert Sandeman, who, in the 
latter half of the last century, gave his name to a sect of C'hristian.s, among 
whom patience, perseverance and benevolence are regarded as cardinal 
virtues and who, at his death in 1771, was e 1 gaged in a noble but un- 
successful attempt to re-establish peace and goodwill betw^een the American 
colonists and the mother country. Sir R. Sandeman never joined the sect, 
but had much of the religious earnestness which characterizes its members. 

His father was an Indian officer of distinciion, who commanded his 
regiment, the 33rd N.I,, at the great battles^ of Ferozslmhur and Sobraon, 
and w'as known in after years, during the great Mutiny, as one of the most 
devoted friends of the liriiish Sepoy. After being educated at Perth 
Academy and St. Andrews’ University young Sandeman obtained a cadet- 

* This paper was read at a recent meeting of the East India AssociationT; the interest- 
ing disciis.sion that took place on it and the Proceedings of the .Meeting that was held on 
the subject are recorded elsewbeA»e in this Review. — E l>. . 
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ship in the East India Company's service. I cannot find that he dis- 
tinguished himself either in school or college — on the contrary, in after 
years he used to repeat with infinite humour the parting w'ords of his old 
schoolmaster, the Rector of Perth Academy, when he called to say good- 
bye. “ Robert Sandeman !” said the Rector, speaking with a broad Scotch 
accent, Roherl Sandeman ! ye did little work at school, but I wish ye 
well. And I would not be the Saracen of Bagdad or the Tartar of Samar- 
kund that comes under the blow of your sabre.” 

'Fhese words describe, quaintly but effectively, some of the main features 
of Sir Robert’s character. He was indeed a “ stalwart ” in the best sense. 
A true knight, strong-in-the-arm and <letermined, but always courteous ; 
with no pretence to high scholarship, but none the less deserving of the 
blessings of the community. He was all this, and a good deal more besides, 
as our subsequent history will show. Hut he was the friend, not the foe, of 
the “Saracen” and “Tartar,” and force was the last weapon of his armoury. 

In 1856 he proceeded to India and joined his father’s regiment, then in 
the Kangra district of the Punjab, as ensign. 

Then came the great mutiny of 1857. On its occurrence, Sandeman’s 
regiment was ordered to proceed to Delhi, but when at Philor, on the 
Satlaj, orders were received for its disarmament as a precautionary 
measure. These orders caused the elder Sandeman great indignation but, 
thanks to his son’s influence, they were carried out without disturbance ; 
the Sepoys remained staunch and their arms were subsequently restored to 
them upon parade. 

On the disarmament of his regiment, young Sandeman volunteered for 
active service before Delhi and was attached to a European regiment with 
which he served during the siege of Delhi and afterwards at the capture of 
Jhajhar. He then joined a Cavalry regiment, ilien being raised for service 
in Oude, a regiment afterwards honourably known as Probyn’s Horse, and 
took part in the Siege of Lucknow, the action at Miisabagh and the subse- 
quent operations in pursuit of the rebels. He was present when his Com- 
manding Orticer was mortally wounded and carried him in his arms to a 
place of shelter. He was himself twice severely wounded and had his 
horse shot under him and General Roberts has borne testimony to the 
splendid courage he exhibited as a subaltern during these two years. 

At the end of the war, he accepted civil employ under the Punjab 
administration, then directed by the great Sir John T.awTence and, after 
two year:*’ emijlo>ment in Cis-Indus districts, was ])osted to the frontier. 

To enable you to understand and appreciate what follows, it is here 
necessary to describe briefly - 

First die leading features of the N.W. Frontier of India and the policy 
pursued towards the tribes inhabiting it, up to Sandeman s arrival on the 
scene ; 

I shall, then, describe — very briefly I am sorry to say — the work Sande- 
man did upon the frontier and the great changes he effected ; 

Then consider his character and the secret of his success, and lastly its 
results. 

By the conquest of Sind in 1843 annexation of the Punjab in 
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1849* the North-west Frontier of British India was advanced across the 
ver n us to the foot of the rocky mountain ranges which separate the 
K^elat^ ^ ^ •Valley from the higher plateaus of Afghanistan and 

Ihese mountain ranges -together with an off-shoot of the Himalayas dn 
e east side of the Indus (known as the Black Mountain) — form a vast 
of Independent or semi-independent territory, extending from 
tne Khagari glen, immediately west of Kashmir, round the British Districts 
es awar, Koh<lt, and Kannti, and then in a long ijtretch southward 
down the Indus Valley to the Sind seaboard near Kardchi-a total length 
(including deflections) of t,2oo miles. 

But the mighty barrier thus formed is pierced by several natural high- 
ways termed by streams. In the North, the Khaibar Pass connects the 
es lawai a ey with Kabul ; in the centre the 'I’ochi and Giimal Passes 
connect the plains of the Indus w.th (lha..niand South Afghanistan; while 
the Mulla the Bolin and the Khojak Passes connect the plains of Sind 
■»! It e p ateaiis of KheKt and Kandahar; and through these and other 
siiniJ.ir routes from time immemorial has passed the trade between Afghan- 
istan, Baluchistan and India. ^ 

I he belt ol territory above described was inhabited by fierce maraudina, 
Vibes, amounting in .all to nearly 200.000 fighting men, armed, for the 
most pan, wttli bur.klei, sword and matchlock,— often at war with each 
other, ever and anon harrying the plains of the Punjab and Sind, and the 
constant terror ot trade caravans during their journey through the Passes. 

the tribes tho.se aiound .and north of the 'rakht-I-Sulimin are Patins,(’) 
in race and language akm to the Afghans of Ktilrul, some of them inde- 
pendent some recognising the Amir of Kibul as their suzerain; thostf 
u 1 o the lakht are Balilchis, speaking mongrel dialects of Persian 
overlaid with Sind, and J>unjabi words; at the time we speak of most of 
hem we.e practtcally independent hut, when convenient to themselves, 
recognised as their suzerain the ruler of Khelal. 

Botli races are predatory, revengeful, and regardless of human life, hut 
in some respects they differ widely ; the Patan is a republican, governed, 
so far as he is governed at all. by ihe Jirgah,(*) or Council of his tribe ; and 
has little reverence for the person of his chief; hut he is at the same time 
fanatical and priestridden ; the Balikh is aristo:ratic and respects and 
o eys the hereditary chief of his clan; is less fickle, less treaclieroas, and 
ss anatical, or to put the matter epigrammatically « has less of God in 
nis creed and less of the devil in his nature.” 

It will be seen therefore that the Balitch is by nature more manageable 
than the Patan, and consequently better suited for initial experiments in a 
peace-and-goodwtll policy; but it will be spen that Sandeman was abW to 
manage both. 

With neighbours so warlike and bloodthirsty, it was necessary to make 
special arrangements for the proper protection of our new boundanr. 

The particular measures to be taken were left to the local governments 
concerned ; thus, the portion between the seaboard and Kasmore on the 

(*)• (*) : fee notes at the end of this article. • 
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Indus, a distance of some 400 miles, was entrusted to the Government of 
Sind ; the portion from Kasmore to the Khd^an Glen — a distance of some 
800 miles — ^was entrusted to the Government of the Punjab. 

But though each local Government was left a fairly free hand, the general 
policy of border defence adopted was greatly affected by recent events. 
The disasters of the first Afghan war and the tragical episode at Khelat 
were fresh in men's recollection, and created a strong feeling against any 
political'^interference with tribes or countries beyond our border. Russia 
was still far off, and we had no treaty with the Kabul Chief ; it was accord- 
ingly the aim and object of the Government, while providing adequately for 
the defence of the frontier, to have as little as possible to do with tribes 
and states beyond. 

The systems of border defence adopted by these two Governments 
differed a good deal. That of Sind was essentially military ; that of 
the Punjab was (owing to circumstances) partly military, partly political 
and conciliatory. While the passes were carefully watched and the 
frontier road patrolled by the Frontier Force, every means was taken for 
the promotion of friendly intercourse. Customs ditties were abolished ; a 
tax levied by the Sikhs onf foreigners was discontinued, and the land tax on 
tfhe holdings of independent tribesmen was nrdiiccd to a nominal sum ; 
roads were made, connecting the Frontier Passes with the market-towns ; 
free hospitals and dispensaries were established ; steamers for the con- 
veyance of passengers and goods were stavtod on ibe Ui^pcr Indus ; and 
inundation canals, a priceless boon in rainless tracts, extending cultivation 
and affording food and work to thousands, were vigorously developed in 
the Southern Derajilt. 

* So long as they were friendly, the tribesmen had free access to Jlritish 
territory ; they were welcome to hold land, temporarily or permanently, to 
enlist in our army and make use of our markets, hospitals and dispensaries, 
and some of the wild spirits of the frontier, representatives of tribes or 
sections of tribes adjoining, w^ere utilised as a local militia in aid of the 
regular troops ; and all officers were strictly charged in their dealings with 
frontier tribes, to do their utmost to develop friendly feelings and settle 
misunderstandings by firmness, tact, and personal ascendancy rather than 
by force of arms. 

But on one point, as we have seen, the systems of both Sind and the 
Punjab were identical ; they were both based upon the principle of rigid 
non-intervention with tribes beyond the border. The tribesmen were to be 
received with friendliness if they came into our territory, but their call was 
never to be returned. And in the Punjab it was a well understood rule 
that^ no officer was to risk his life across the border without special sanction, 
or to dream of its extension beyond present limits. 

However the^ result of this “ 9lose border ** system was up to a certain 
extent eminently successful. In Sind under the vigorous and just rule of 
General John Jacob the peace of the border was admirably maintained, 
and, thanks to the construction of canals and roads and a wise adminis- 
tration, the prosperity of the Sind Frontier District was marked. 

In the Punjab the constant and deadly hatred' prevailing in Sikh times 
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between the hill tribes and the officials and people of the plains soon dis- 
appeared ; raids once chronic became exceptional ; cultivation on the 
British side of the border advanced with rapid strides- -even to ^lens and 
passes beyond our own immediate frontier ; the bazaars of the frontier 
stations teemed with hill-men, and poindahs (warrior- merchants) from 
Ghazni, with trains of laden camels, streamed out of the Gumal Pass, laid 
down their arms and, leaving their women in black tents encamped on 
British soil, spread themselves as peaceful traders throughout Indi^ ; re- 
turning at the close of the cold season, their camels laden with piece goods, 
indigo and copper, to fight their way back across^ the hills. Members of 
frontier clans prayed for our protection * the people of Upper Miranzai 
voluntarily beca'me our, subjects ; the people of Daiir more than once 
sought to be transferred to British rule; parties of Waziris, the most war- 
like and predatory of the fiontier tribes, settled down as peaceful cultivators 
on the n'ank border, and the Biiliannis, a robber rbn, took land in Bannu ; 
service in our army and militia was eagerly sought after, thousands found 
relief in our hos[)ilals, and dis])iites were voluntarily referred by inde- 
pendent tribesmen for the arbitrament of Biilish ortlcers. 

Such are some of the results of Lawrcnce^s Frontier. Policy. They wrere 
great and deserve to be recorded. But the success achieved must notp 
blind us to the evil effects of the over-cautious restrictions to which we 
have adverted. ■'Phese restrictions, suitalile enough at the time they were 
impo.sed, became, as time went on, not only uncalled for, but positively 
deiiimcntal to our interests ; they tied the hands of District Officers and 
efTectually checked the growth of poliiu al influeiKc among the trans- 
border tribes ; and would have continued to do so, if they liad not (as this 
history will show) been boldly set aside — by Sandeman. 

A.t the lime of his advent, the Lawrence system had been in force for 
more than thirteen years, nevertheless our relations with the tribes, though 
far friendlier than they had been in times past, were by no means r.alisfac- 
tory. The Ibtan in his native hills was still fic kle and treacherous, and 
the Baliich was little better; tribal factions and inter-tribal feuds still went 
on beyond our border, leaving the wilder spirits a free hand to plunder in 
the plains. Quarrels about irrigation or the sex still led to outrages in 
British territory ; blood feuds with British subjects w'ere still rife on the 
Palan frontier, leading to acts of vengeance, in which, however, the single 
assassin generally look the place of the marauding band. 7'he evil was 
greaily lessened in intensity, but it w\as stii there, for no one was allowed 
to deal with it at its source ; and, from time to time, some .serious raid or 
outrage, for which no satisfaction would be given, necessitated a blockadei 
or if that was ineffectual, an expedition. The expeditions (some fifteen in 
number) were admirably conducted and .invariably successful : tl^at is to 
say, crushed all opposition, destroyed homesteads, and secured the sub- 
mission of the tribe, but as the troops promptly returned to British terri- 
tory, and submission involved no forfeiture, the effect, though beneficial 
for a time, was not calculated to be lasting. • 

In short, the influence of the British l>istrict Officer, excellent so far a$ 
it went, was too remote to effect material change in tl^e conduct of the 
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tribe$, while the fear of our military strength, though it tended to prevent 
large raids, certainly did not develop friendly feeling. It thus happened 
that, after nearly thirty years of British rule, the hills immediately adjoining 
the Punjab frontier were almost as much terra incognita as the hills of 
central Africa \ that the trade routes were still unprotected, that Tirah, the 
summer haunt of the Afridis, was, and is still, strictly closed to English* 
men, while the Takht-i-Suliradn, the mighty pine-crowned ridge, which 
looks scornfully over the plains of Dera Ismael Khan, was unvisited by 
Europeans until the year 1883. 

Such was the state of the Punjab frontier w'hen Lieutenant Sandeman 
entered on his duties. He soon gave evidence of special aptitude for 
frontier work ; he was not learned in the law but had plenty of good sense, 
patience, bonhomie and dash ; and w^as particularly successful in dealing 
with JirgahSy or committees of village or tribal elders appointed to discuss 
affairs. Pie first served (1862) in Peshawar and Yusiif>cai, where he was 
brought in contact with Afridis, Momands and tribes from the Swat Valley 
and Boner. While thus employed he took part in the Ambela Campaign 
against the Wahabi fanatics at Malka supported l^y the Swat tribes. On 
this occasion he was placed in command of a force of r,ooo tribesmen 
and charged with the duty of keeping open communications with the 
fronts and his activity and usefulness and the admirable manner in which 
he organized his motley army during the campaign elicited hearty com- 
mendation. 

In 1864 he was transferred to Hazara, a lovely Himalayan valley at the 
foot of the Black Mountain, and in 1865 was sent to Bannii, a green oasis 
in the North West corner of the frontier, at the foot of hills occupied by 
the Waziris, the most numerous and warlike of all the border tribes ; and 
in the early part of 1866 he was selected by Sir Donald McLeod, the 
Lieutenant Governor, to act as District Officer of IX^ra Ghazi Khan, at the 
southern end of the Punjab frontier where he laiil the foundation of his 
future fame. 

Let us now see what w'as the situation on that i)ai-t of the frontier with 
which Sandeman had now to deal. 

Having had experience in dealing with the republican Patans, he had 
now to deal with the aristocratic Baluch. 

In his own district of Dcra Ghazi Khan were several Baluch tribes, 
some with lands on both aides the border, but they were in a disorganized 
condition and at loggerheads with each other. Adjoining or in proximity to 
his district were the Marris and Bugtis —two Baluch robber tribes for years 
the terror of the border villages, and the Bozdars who had recently suffered 
the chastisement of a military expedition. Beyond the border on the west 
and outside his jurisdiction was the territory of the Khanate of Khelat, — an 
extensive tract of mountainous 'country, a good deal larger than Great 
Britain, commanding the principal highways between India, Kandahdr and 
Persia, viz. the Bolan and Mulla Passes, inhabited by various Baliich and 
Brahdi tribes ; some loosHy federated under the Kheldt chief, some 
practically independent. Between the Khan and his confederate chiefs an 
internecine war had been going on for years, murder and rapine were 
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rampant everywhere, while trade through the passes was seriously inter- 
fered with. 

Between Khelat territory and Afghanistan proper were two valleys, 
Pishfn and Sibi, nominally under the Afghans, but continually harried by 
marauders ; and between these valleys and the Punjab, iu rear of the 
Sulimans, a tract of no-man’s land inhabited by independent Patdn tribes, 
with valleys irrigable by mountain streams, but more or less desolate from 
intertribal feuds. 

Sandeman first took in hand the British Balilch tribes of his own district. 
VVilh marvellous skill he acquired their confidence, and the enthusiastic 
devotion of their ttuHanddrs^ or chiefs. Then he turned his attention to 
the Balilch tribes beyond the frontier — the lUigtis, the Marris and the 
Bozdiirs. But here he was in a difficiilty. because two of these three 
tribes were under the suzerainty of the Khan of Khehit, and the relations 
of the British Government with the Khan were then in the hands of the 
Government of Sind, and the jmlicy of the (lovernment of Sind towards 
the frontier tribes was diflerent from that of the Punjab. This brought 
him into collision with the Sind (lOvcrnment, and a keen controversy of 
some years’ duration ensued. But he was able, during this period, to extend 
his influence w-ith considerable effect. Karly in 1867 a noted Biigti free-* 
hooter, at the head of a mixed gathering of Marris, Bugtis and Khetrans, 
made a raid on Harrand. The tribes on the British side, reorganized and 
ins[)ircd by their new District Officer, in conjunction with tliirty troopers 
from the military outpost, attacked and utterly defeated the raiders in the 
Chachar Pass, taking 200 prisoners. 'This led 10 an interesting gathering 
of tribal chiefs summoned by Sandeman at Rajanpur, at which arrange- 
ments were made for the protection of the border, and the system of 
tribal service, which afterwards played so important a part in Sandeman’s 
arrangements, was first tried by him on a small scale. 

In the .same year, by his influence with the trans-border tribes, he caused 
a Balilch chief, who had the temerity to seize and carry off Lieutenant 
Grey, the District Officer of an adjoining ilistrict, to be hunted down and 
given up to justice without moving a soldier across the border. 

In 1868 he took another step in advance. Oblivious of standing orders, 
he boldly crossed the border and made a tour for twenty days in the 
interior of the hills without military protection of any kind, escorted by 
tribal chiefs, under whose guidance he paid friendly visits to the head- 
quarters of all the principal clans, — localities where, three years previously, 
the life of a European would have been exceedingly precarious. 

This was a particularly hazardous proceeding, because he not only risked 
his life but his career. But it ivas completely successful and fortunately 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir D. McLeod, ^ was sympathetic, so that his 
irregularity was condoned and his success was the commencement of a new 
era in our relations with the Baliich border-tribes. For his intercourse 
with the tribal chiefs and Brahui vassals of the Khan of Kheldt led him, in 
common wiih the Political Superintendent of the Sind Frootier^ strongly to 
doubt the equity and expediency of the policy pursued by the Sind 
Government ; which had hitherto dealt with the Khan on the footing of an 
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autocratic ruler and not, as he really was, the head of a confederacy of 
tribes; while the Khan employed the subsidy granted by the British 
Government not for the protection of trade or the* improvement of his 
administration, but in organizing a standing army of ruffians to coerce the 
other members of the confederacy. Sandeman urged in conjunction with 
Col. (now Genl. Sir R.) Phayre, Pol. Supt. of the Sind Frontier, that an 
attempt should be made, by friendly intervention, to terminate a state of 
things, which menaced the peace of our own territoi)’. But the advice 
was not heeded at the time. 

I will not weary you by describing the political discussions which 
ensued ; suffice it to say that, under instructions from the Government of 
India, the Commissioner in Sind attempted, after full inquiry, to settle the 
disputes between the Khan and the Sirdars, but his award satisfied neither 
party; and in 1873 the state of affairs in Khel;it was such that the Com- 
missioner recommended that the Khan should be deposed by a military 
force and a more amenable successor placed u])on the throne. But at this 
j‘incture*Sandeman repeated his suggestion ; he recommended that, before 
military coercion was resorted to, an attempt should be made to effect a 
settlement of affairs by I'he friendly deputation of British officers accom- 
panied by British Baluch chiefs. 

This proposal was strongly objected to by Sind, but was ultimately 
accepted by l^ord Northbrook’s Government. 

Sandeman, accordingly, was tvvicc sent on a missirm to Khc-lat. On the 
first occasion he and his tribal following were received with the greatest 
friendliness, but there was some difficulty as to the extent of his ])owcrs 
and he had to return. But, just before his retirement from the Viceroy- 
ship, Lord Northbrook decided to send him on a second mission armed 
with full credentials and accompanied by a large escort. Sandeman 
started on his second mission at the commencement of the hoi weather of 
1876. Miles of desert and defile, wdthont a blade of vegetation, had to be 
traversed before ilie Khel.it uplands could be reached, but he decided to 
proceed; he was ignorant whether the new Viceroy would support Lord 
Northbrook’s policy, but he still pushed on ; cholera attacked his escort 
and the caravans accompanying him, and pressure was put upoii him to 
return, but he scouted the idea ; he himself was struck down for a time by 
a choleraic seizure but he pulled himself together and w'ent on, and, in 
spite of dangers and difficulties, brought his mission to a triumphant issue. 
A great meeting of the Khan and chiefs was held at Mastung j all matters 
in dispute were inquired into and eiiuitably settled, and he thus succeeded, 
without firing a shot, in terminating an internecine struggle of 20 years' 
duration and reopening the Bolan Pass for traffic. 

To maintain the peace he Ivad established he induced the Khan and 
chiefs to constitute the British Government the final referee in all future 
disputes between the Khan and his Sirdars or the tribes. These arrange- 
ments wrere embodied in a new Treaty which was executed by the high 
contracting rparties (Lord Lytton and the Khan) in December 1876 at 
Jacobdbdd. This treaty practically secured for the British Government 
supreme power 'w thp Khanate, a territory larger than Great Britain with a 
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sea board of 600 miles, command of the principal highways between India, 
Kandahar and Persia and a military position (at Quetta) which is (or can 
be made) impregnable. And under the provisions of the same Treaty 
Quetta was occupied by British troops in 1876, and is now a large military 
station. 

Throughout this extensive region he was able, as British representative^ 
working chiefly through Jirgahs.^ or Committees of tribal Chiefs, to settle 
outstanding i^uarrels, allay animosities, and make tribal warfare cease, — 
winning, at the same time, the affection of Khan and chiefs and tribesmen, 
over whom he exercised commanding influence till death. 

The advantage of the position he had secured in Baluchistan was soon 
apparent, for in 1878 war broke out between the British Government and 
the Amir of Kfibiil and it became necessary to march a British force from 
Mult.in to Kandahar. In order to march troops to Kandahar it was neces- 
sary to jiass through about .^50 miles of Khel.it tcriitory througli the Bol.in 
Pass, before reaching the Afghan district of Pish in. If therefore the 
Afghan War had occurred three years sooner our troops, for the first 
250 miles of llieir march, would practically have been journeying through 
an enemy’s country and the task of ]>rotecting our •communications and of 
procuring transport and supplies would have been enormously increased. 
As it was our army marched through a friendly country to the Afghan 
border with all the resources in transport and supplies of a united Khelat 
state placed fieely and evem enthusiastically at its disposal. 

But during lhi.s eventful period, Sandeman rendered other services equally 
valuable though little known beyond the precincts of the Indian k'oreign 
Office. lie kci)t the Government of India supplied with reliable information 
regarding affairs in Southern Afghanistan ; he succeeded in detaching the 
Patan tribes immediately north of (Quetta from the side of the Afghan ruler ; 
he opened fiieiidly cominunicaiions with p.arties in Kandahdr ; he (juietly 
collected and stored ii[) grain in view of eventual hostilitic.s ; and, lastly, he 
succeeded in doing wliat once .seemed almost hopeless, but was of vital 
importance at the time,- — in thoroughly l onvincing the Klulat chief that it 
was best for his inteiests to remain loyal to the British Government. 

liaily in 1879 he accompanied the advance column of Creneial Bid- 
dulph's force in its adventurous return-march from Pishin across the hills 
to the Punjab and was present at the action at Baghao. After the 
massacre of the embassy 111 September of liac year Sir Robert (he was 
made a K.C.S.I. after the fust part of the war and no decoration was ever 
better earned) nipped in tlie bud and crushed what might have been a 
formidable rising of the tribes upon our flank ; but during the skirmish (in 
the Chappar Mountain) received a bullet through his helmet ; he was the 
first to suggest the route ultimately takers for the railway through the 
Harnai Valley ; after the disaster of Maiwand his prompt action in aban- 
doning the railway works and pushing on all available troops for the relief 
of Kandahar earned special commendation \ after General Roberts' victory 
at Kandahar when commissariat arrangements for feeding ihe^trdops had 
broken down, he was able by his influence with the local chiefs to arrange 
to despatch to Kandahdr and Quetta from the base at *Sibi six months* 
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supply of food (a formidable undertaking considering the difficulties of 
procuring carriage) and received the special thanks of Mer Majesty 8 
Government for the services he had rendered. 

After the war he was mainly instrumental in adding to the British 
empire a new province of much strategic importance. He had recoiii' 
mended this measure so far back as 1879 and under the treaty of 
Gandamak, executed by Yakub Khan, after the first part of the Afghan 
War, these districts were assigned to the British Government, subject to 
the payment of the surplus revenues to the Amfr of Kabul. But at the 
termination of the second portion of the Afghan War it was proposed to 
restore these districts to Afghaftistan by many men of light and leading, 
including Lord Wolseley, Sir F. Baring (now Lord Cromer), General Sir 
Henry Norman and even Sir Henry Rawlinson ; but Sandeman, who was 
in England on short leave, devoted nearly 6 months out of his hard earned 
furlough to pressing upon the authorities in England the paramount im- 
portance of retaining the territory under British administration, and com- 
pleting the railway (already partially constructed) through the Ilarnai to 
Pishin. 

He wrote letters, prepared memoramla, interviewed everybody who had 
• anything to say to the decision; haunted the chambers of the political 
Secretary at the India Office, worried the members of the Council, and 
what was more to the purpose, gave substantial reasons for the course he 
advocated. After protracted discussion it was decided that the districts in 
i^uestion, with the exception of the Shorawak Valley, should be retained 
under British administration. The retention was at first sanctioned as a 
temporary arrangement but ultimately as a permanent one and eventually 
the districts were in 1887 formally incorporated w’ith British lerriiory 
under the somewhat inappropriate designation of “ British Baliichistan.”(‘*) 

These districts Sir Robert Sandeman brought under tlie direct adminis- 
tration of the British Government and his work in so doing, though less 
attractive perhaps than his work as a “ political,^' is hardly less important. 

They are inhabited chiefly by Paldn tribes, of all frontier races perhaps 
the most unmanageable ; —turbulent, fanatical, priest-ridden^ full of fierce 
enmities and factions, and unaccustomed to orderly government of any 
sort. 

Yet in the space of a few years he succeeded, by firm and kindly treat- 
ment, in bringing these unruly elements into perfect order; so that, at me 
present time, there is no part of British India in which our Government is at 
once more efficient and more popular. He maintained peace and order ; 
had justice promptly administered with as little interference as possible 
with native usages. Associated chiefs and tribesmen with us in the work 
of government. Made roads employing tribesmen on the work ; provided 
medical aid for the people ; developed irrigation ; preserved foiests ; 
promoted surveys and laid the foundations of education. And the 
Revenue, at the present time, nearly, if not quite, defrays the cost of its 
administration. 

And he connected the new province with the Punjab not only by the 
Railway to which we have referred but also by a road about 300 miles in 
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length passing through the territories of 1 2 warlike tribes or sections of 
tribes, for which it found employment, and by which it is now guarded. 
Trade and prosperity* have increased by leaps and bounds and Quetta 
which in 1875 '^as a miserable mud fort including a few wretched houses 
is now a large military station with some to thousand inhabitants; with 
well ordered bazaars, a town hall, marketplace, three hospitals, a bank, a 
public library, a club, an Institute, 2 hotels, 2 or 3 churches, grand avenues 
of trees and one of the finest polo plains in India. 

Hut one; of the greatest works achieved by Sir Robert Sandeman is yet 
to be described — his work in bringing under British control and influence 
the independent PaUin tribes in the tiian*gul:ir tract of no-man’s land in 
rear of the Snlinfian Mountains between the Oumal Valley and the Marri 
Hills ; and in opening the Gumal Pass for traffic. The territory referred 
to is some 18,000 sejuare miles in extent, — that is to say larger than 
Switzerland and more than twice the size of the principality of Wales. 
Under the Diuani Empire the tract was known as Sewistan — that is the 
country of the Sewahs, a Hindoo race once dominant in the Brahuic 
plateau, but latterly it has borne the generic designation of Yaghistdn — a 
name applied to all tracts inlinbited by independent and unruly tribes. 

It includes three main valleys, — the Zhoh Valley, extending for upwards* 
of I miles from Himluhagh near the east end of Pishfn in a crescent 
shape and a north-easterly direcdon to the (iilmal river. The Bori Valley 
running from east to west, upwards of too miles in length. 'J'he Barkhdn 
Valley, watered by the Kaho stream which enters the plains of the Punjab 
near Harrand ; and a multitude of minor valleys, all more or less capable 
of cultivation, but many desolate, owing to intertribal ft;uds — with an average 
altitude above the sea of u]>vvards of 3,000 fed. From lime to time, at the 
request of the tribal chiefs, Sir Robert was permilteil to extend the British 
protectorate to ))ortions of the tract, the tribes agreeing, in return for peace 
and order and employment on making and protecting roads, to pay a 
light land revenue to Government. In this way the Bori and Barkhan - 
Valleys were occupied, and a cantonment located at Eoralai in the former 
v.dley. 

wSo far back as 1(884, after an expedition under the command of Sir 
O. 'runner, the Zhobis submittcil to the British Government, but it had 
not been deemed desirable to occupy their country. But in 1888, after a 
visit paid to Zhob l^y Sir Robert Sandeman, accompanied by a following 
of Bikich and JUahui Chiefs, the Zhob chefs petilioned for British pro- 
tection. Sir Robert pointed out to the Supreme Government the imi)ort- 
ance of occupying the Zhob valley ; an importance based partly on 
commercial .and political, and partly on military, grounds — as a means, on 
the one hand, of opening for traffic the Gibnal Pass, and improving our 
relations with the adjacent tribes, and, on the other, of shortening, 
strengthening and improving our line of frontier defence. Efforts had 
been made by the Punjab Government for many years past to secure the 
proper protection of traders through the Gilrnal Pass, but witiipiit success. 
Sir Robert Sandeman now pointed out that, by availing ourselves of the 
offer of the Zhob chiefs, wc* should be in a far better position for obtaining 
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command of the Gumal Pass than by efforts directed from the Punjab 
side. His proposal was ultimately agreed to, and the occupation of the 
Zhob Valley was carried out with perfect succes:s ; arrangements were 
made with the Wazfri tribe for the protection of the Gumal Pass, and 
Sandeman with his escort and following of tribal chiefs, passed without 
mishap over the Guleri Kotal, and emerged triumphantly on the plains of 
Tdnk on the 29th January 1890. His brilliant success was the theme of 
admiration throughout India. “ Sir Robert Sandeman/^ said the Pioneer^ 
“ throughout his meritorious course of service to the State has never done 
a better piece of work than this.” In a Government Dispatch his per- 
formance is described as “ one«of the most brilliant and successful frontier 
operations of recent years,” and in further recognition of his services the 
official designation of the head quarters of the new Agency in Zhob was 
changed from Apozai to Fort Sandeman. 

Sir Robert’s own feelings are described in a letter from Simla, dated 
August and, 1890. Everyone here seems inclined to treat me as a hero. 
I hate that son of thing. I am haptiy though at the thought that perhaps 
I m ly have done good work for my country.” 

Next year he was engaged in organising the administration of the new 
^ Agency, which already more than paid the expenses of its administration ; 
and in accompanying Sir George White, then commanding at Quetta, on a 
military reconnaissance through the Zhob Valley ; in the course of which 
a robber’s stronghold at Thanishpa, 8,400 feet above the sea, was captured 
and destroyed ; the force then thoroughly explored the country and 
successfully coerced a recalcitrant section of a tribe which occupied a settle- 
ment near the crest of the 'rakht-i-Suliman. 

Sir Roi)ert then proceeded, in spite of a severe accident by which his 
knee was badly crushed, from the extreme east to the extreme west of his 
jurisdiction ; and endeavoured to make effective arrangements for peace 
and order in Makran. After a short visit to England he returned to India 
^ and in January 1892 left (Quetta for Lus Jlcyla for the purpose of settling 
a dispute between the jam or chief of Lus Beyla and his son, and of con- 
ferring with the officials and tribal chiefs of Makran regarding the adminis- 
tration of their country. On the journey lie contracted influenza which 
developed into pneumonia, of which he died January 2 9lh 1892, while 
encamped at Lus Beyla, 

I will not attempt to describe the closing .scene, but all who wish to 
learn how a brave and good man can die, should read the simple narrative 
of Lady Sandeman v liich forms a chapter in the coming Memoir. But 
let us at this point look back for a while and briefly review the work that 
he accomplished. 

When Sandeman first took charge of the Dora Ghazi Khan district 
eighteen years ago he found 'the British Balilch tribes disorganised, the 
Marris and their congeners unfriendly, and their hills a terra incognita ; 
the Khelat State desolate from anarchy and civil war of years* duration, 
the tradi routes to Afghanistan and Khelat, the Khaibar, the Tochi, the 
Gdmal, the.Khojak, the Bolan, the Mulla, cither closed altogether or in- 
fested by marauding tribes. 
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During the eighteen years of his strong and sympathetic rule all this is 
changed. With marvellous skill he won the hearts of the Baliich tribes on 
both sides the border, then used his influence to terminate anarchy in 
Khelat, and, thanks to his system of tribal service, three out of five passes, 
namely the Khalbar, the Giimal, and the Bolan are now safely guarded, the 
latter being almost superseded by a railway which he strongly advocated 
in the first instance, and pushed on to completion after its leniiporary 
abandonment, while a new road, connecting the plains of the Punjab with 
the highlands of Pishin, has been constructed by the labour of the tribes- 
men through whose territory it passes. 

Through his persistent advocacy two frontier districts of great strategic 
importance have been acquired and administered with perfect success; 
British influence has been extended throughout Baluchistan to the borders 
of Persia, and the Pat:ln tribes of the Suliinans have come voluntarily 
under our protection. The clans of Waziristaii will soon, it may be hoped, 
follow their example, and be dealt with, in common with other border 
tribes, on the system of “ subsidised control ” ; the proposals for the ad- 
ministration of Maknin will, it is hoped, be ultimately carried out, and 
thus, thanks to Sandeman, the limits of the pax lirUaunica will be extended 
fiom the Indus Valley to the confines of AfghanislAn and Persia, and om 
entire AVestern boundary become conterminous with comparatively stable 
governments. 

Indeed when wc comiiare BaliichisUin and its frontier, as it is, with what 
it was just j 8 years ago, we .are sorely templed to a commonplace about the 
“ magician’s wand but there was no magic in the matter ; it was mainly 
the work of one man. I say mainly the work of one man and 1 mean it. 
But, in praising the agent I have no desire to ignore the principals — the 
statesmen, civil and military, on whose ultlinaie responsibility his work 
was carried out. Whatever opinions may be held regarding the policy and 
proceedings which plunged us into the late Afghan War, few will deny that 
our action in respect to Baluchistdn, — action initiated by Lord Mayo's 
Government, followed up by Lord Northbrook's, vigorously developed 
by Lord J.ytton, carried on by Lord Ripon and Lord niifferin (in whose 
Viceroyship the assigned districts were incorporated with British territory) 
and Lord f^ansdowne, who sanctioned the occupation of the Zhob Valley — 
has been productive of marked benefit to the people and the empire. To 
all concerned in the good work done, the Empire in general and 
Baluchistan in particular owe a hearty vote of thanks. 

Sir Robert Siindeman's death, being quite unexpected, caused, as might 
be supposed, a piofound sensation throughout Baluchistan and India. 
By the Government \i was declared to be ‘‘a public misfortune.” The press 
in India regarded his loss as “irreparable.” Time does not permit of my 
quoting from these notices, or from the innumerable letters of condolence 
received by the bereaved widow, — from the Viceroy and Governors of 
provinces, from officials of all ranks, from feudatory chiefs, from com- 
munities of Hindoos, Mahonimt^dans, and, Barsees, and froin individuals 
of comparatively humble position. But I will mention one fact. On 
receipt of the news. His ‘Highness* the Khan of Khelat telegraphed his 
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condolences, and wrote to Lady Sandeman a letter kindly intended but 
remarkable in terms. In it His Highness declares his profound grief at 
the loss of his friend, but adds an expression of surprise that it should be 
intended to bury the remains at Lus Beyla. “The remains of Sir Robert 
Sandeman,'' he proceeds, “ should be buried either in his native home in 
England or in my dominions, and if,” he adds, “the Lus Beyla chief 
objects, I Jim prepared to send an army and forcibly convey the body from 
his territory to Quetta.” 

The spectacle here presented of Mahomrnedan chiefs contending for the 
body of a deceased Christian Resident is probably as unique in history as 
it is significant. , , ‘ 

Let us proceed to consider — what was the secret of Sir Robert Sande- 
man's success ? 

His success is to be attributed partly to his methods, and partly to his 
personal character. 

Of the methods he employed two of the most important are 

I St. His system of tribal service ; and 

2nd. his system of working, so far as possible, through Jirgahs or Com- 
mittees of tribal Chiefs. - 

By the first he made chiefs and tribesmen pecuniarily interested in the 
maintenance of peace ; by the latter he kept in touch with the people and 
associated them in the work of administration. 

The system of tribal service was not invented by him, but was greatly 
extended and developed. It consists in the free employment of natives 
of the country under their chiefs (on liberal wages) in making and pro- 
tecting roads and otherwise assisting in the work of maintaining order. It 
has been often denounced as “ black-inair' but in the Memoir, wheie the 
system is fully <lescribed, this i:harge is shown to be (juite groundless. 

The system of working through Jirgahs is also an old one , but is none 
the worse for that. In a word his system may be desci ibed as one of 
tribal service, or “subsidised control ” and tribal self-government under 
British supervision. 

As for his character, I have endeavoured to describe its component 
elements in a character sketch, which forms a separate chapter in the 
Memoir and is too long to (juote at length. 

In that chapter I have called attention to his unflinching courage moral 
as Well as jihysical, his indornitalile energy and tenacity of purpose, 
his honesty and unselfishness, his staunchness as a friend, his cheeri- 
ness, courtesy and accessibility; his instinctive insight into character; 
his freedom from anything like favouritism ; his ubiqiiitousness and fond- 
ness for seeing with his own eyes ; his warm sympathy with his fellow 
creatures; his iove of justice ;^his shrewdness and caution; his dexterity 
in managing conflicting tribal interests ; his resources for effecting amicable 
adjustments ; his high aims and motives ; his simplicity of character, 
hospitality and generosity. It is to these qualities, dominated, as they were 
in Sandempn, by religious feeling and a strong sense of duty, and blended 
together in a constitution of unusual vigour, that his success as pioneer^ 
pacificator and ruler may, in no small' measure, be attributed. 
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“ Sandeman/' writes Lord Roberts, “ was the beau ideal of a frontier 
officer.” 

“ His conversation,’* says Sir Richard Temple, “ was bright, suggestive 
and refreshing — a better travelling companion I never met.*’ 

“Sandeman,” says Sir Donald Stewart, “was always ready to help, and 
rarely said anything was impossible, and when he said a thing could be 
■done it always was done.” 

“Sandeman,” says Sir Alfred Lyall, “was an impersonation of the 
■characteristics of the men of notion wlio won India for England.” 

“Sandeman,” says Sir (Icorgc White, ih^e present ("ommander in Chief 
in India. “ was a combination of gentleness and strefigth.” 

“ Sandeman,” Said Sir Charles Dilke, who visited liaUichistan in 1889, 
“is regarded as justice incarnate.” 

“ "rhe presence of Sir Robert Sandeman,” says a Persian poet, “relieved 
llie anxieties of Ilaluchistan and liiriied autumn into spring.” 

“'rhe greatest pleasure lie had,”' savs Lady Sandeman, “was in spend- 
ing the money he had earned for the good or jileasure of others ; to give, 
to him, was a deliglil.” His rcligi(nis views were deep ami earnest, but 
without a trace of bigotry. J .ike Ciordon, he wfis ptirticularly fond of 
children, a devoted friend of the llritish soldier, English or Indian, and, 
after a few months’ re.sidence at a biiuill port in Ireland, became the idol of 
the rishernien. 

Hut in sjiite of his general benevolence, there was one thing of which he 
was a determined enemy, and that i.s red t«ipe. Ilowx'ver ]>atrioLic his 
aims, his procedure wa^ no! ahvays a model of regularity, and he was con- 
stiipienlly no favcmrile among subordinulc officials at headtpiarlers. But 
statesmen w'cighed his defects against his sterling merits and found the 
former to be as dust in the balance. 'The very fact, that, in spite of 
irregularities of [iroceuure which would have wrecked the career of many a 
smaller man, he was retained in office, is of itself a significant proof of the 
value of his .services. Let me add that, during a political service of nearly 
30 years, he never, so far as I am awaire, made a serious mistake or 
brought the Covernment into difficulty. 

Suc h is a very brief, but so far as it goes, a faithful sketch of some of 
-the traits of the remarkable character, which, for so many years, was the 
ruling spirit of the western frontier of India, a character willi human faults 
and imperfections, but a marked predominai'ce of all that is brave and 
good and lovable. "I'o understand it thoroughly, one must have known 
him as the writer knew him : but some of its leading features, his warm 
sympathy willi his fellow-creatures, dauntless energy, high aims, and ever- 
lasting cheeriness, will have been gathered, it is hoped, from the paper 
which has been read. His main endeavour,* so he tells us in one of his 
last letters, w'as to “ deal with the hearts and minds of the people, and not 
only with their fears ” ; he succeeded and he had his reward, for, in spite 
of years of toil, passed for the mos,t part on a remote frontier, in spite of 
sorrows and disappointments, and all the work and worry of a Singularly 
responsible position, he had, he says, a happy life, happy from the con- 
sciousness of having spent it in benefiting others, and in the promotion 
•of a policy of peace. 
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Sir Robert Sandemaii is dead, but his e-xample and policy remain. The 
principles he advocated have been applied with gr^at success in Kurrarn, 
in the Khaibar Pass, on the slopes of the Black Mountain, and in Hunza 
and Nagar, whose levies have just taken part as faithful followers in 
Colonel Kelly's spleridid inarch acro.ss the snowy passes to Chitral. 

But ])erhap.s the most important testimony to the success and soundness 
of Sir Robert's jjolicy is to be found in Lord I .ansdowme’s farewell speech 
delivered at Calcutta in January, 1894. After describing Sandeman's 
policy of “spheres of influence “ This policy, ' said His Excellency, “ is, 
I believe, the right one under the politic.'il cirnimstanccs which now confront 
us and it is less likely^in the long run to involve us in trouble aiul expense 
than the old policy of punitive expeditions hallowed by a precipitate and 
complete withdraw-al, a policy w'hich 1 .ord I .ytlon aptly described, in a speech 
delivered in Council, as one of alternate vengeaiure and inaction. ’ 

And in the tollowing passage from Lord Elgin's speech at (Quetta or. 
the 6th of November last, “ Nearly five years have passed since iny pre- 
decessors Ti'iCt you here. J?y the inexorable laws (►f human existence such 
a period must bring in its train changes, whether tor good or evil. To one 
of those changes which I know everyone heic deplores, 1 should like to 
allude at the outset, f.ord Lansdowne described the othcer standing by 
his side as one who had the confidence of the Government of India, and 
wdiose name w’ould for all lime be honourably connected w'ilh their fior 
tion to the Indian k'mpire. I had not the pleasure of the ac([unintauce 
of Sir Robert Sandeman, but there are some rases in which the record is 
plain beyond dispute. There can be no doubt that by Sir Robert Sande 
man’s premature <leath, the Government of India lost an ofTicor to whose 
indomitable courage and perseverance tl^ey o\ve much, and tlie |)co[j1o of 
BaldchistAn lost a friend whose knowledge of them anil trust in them they 
recognised by leturning to him the largci^t nu-asiire of co/iridema;. I have 
been glad to observe in (,)uetta many signs that his naip.e is fresh in your 
remembrance. . . . A\'e can in my opinion, find no better means of 
honouring him than by < arrying on what he began.’’ 

Yes, carry on what he began. "I'hc close-border system, with all its 
merits, and it had much to rec ommend it, is past and gone ; military 
necessities and political obligations require advanced posts ; advanced posts 
require free access, and free access nec essitates control over intervening 
tribal territory, A policy of conciliatoiy intervention is thus forced upon 
us, and Sandeman has taught us how to carry it into effccl with a minimum 
of friction and expense, amongst Patan as well as Balilch races. His idea 
was to gradually extend friendly Briti.sh control over all the frontier tribes, 
not subject to the Amu of Kabul ; and 1 cannot better conclude this brief 
survey of Sandeman’s life arid work than by quoting the following passage 
from his latest official Memorandum on the subject — a Memorandum 
dated September, 1 S90 : 

“The policy which 1 advocate has given as lialfichistiin, the position at Quetta and on 
the Khojak, in Zhob and on the line of the Giim.'il. It is this policy which has gone so 
far to carry the tribes of this country with us, by creating a community of interests, and 
show'ing them that their Cixuse is one with our own. It is this which 1ms enabled us to 
carry public opinion with us throughout Baluchistan with the power and influence'^ 
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necessary to utilize the resources of the counlr}' in lime of war. It is this which has 
established in this Agency local self-government in a far higher degree than it exists in 
India. It is no mere fheifry. It has been tried in the bahance and has not been found 
wanting. It is born of the calm confidence which arises from experience and leads to 
success. The Wa/.iri, Mando Khel, Sherjini and either tribes do not in any great degree 
differ from the trjbes of iJiis Agency, and some do n<»t dilTer at all. Where difference of 
race has existed, we Ijave found human nature the saino and amenable to like influences. 
We have made a couimencenient with the W^aziris, and hax'iiig placed our h.ands to the 
plough, lei us avoid nei veless vncillalion and maintain ;j lirm coniinuity of action. Let 
ns not think of turning hack, but let us carry to a -.iicc-csv.rul conclusion wh-st haft been 
t'egun. If we knii tiie frontier tribes into our Imperial system in time of peace and 
make their interests ours, they will certainly not opp<ifto us in time of w'ar, and as long as 
we are able and ready tt) hold our own, we can certainly depend upon their being on 
our side.” * 

How far Sandennan would haw ap[novcil our n rent arAion in Waziristan 
and (diitral it i.s, of course, iiufjossilde to say; but one thing I W'ould 
venture strenuously lo lugc, vh,^ that the fact that our iccent action on 
the frontier has led us into difficullies need not and should not discredit 
the general policy lie a<ivocalcd and f arried out with unvarying success 
ill Patanistan as well as Paluchi^:lan ; at any rate, wc should not allow the 
difficulties of the nioincnt to drive us back into a [*()liry of isolation. 


Note I, p. 13,^.- I'hc* word is a pu//le to )>hilologists. Tn a paper 

read before the l<o\;>l Asiatic' Soeicly, the Lite 1 )r. !>ellew slated tliat it is a 
corni])tion of Ptikl/l Knih meaning “hill meu’* (from piikkl^ a hill, akin to 
the fVi'Uan pns'hla/i^ and traceable in the 'fhtefyua of Herodotus). The 
word AJ\;/ifhi has, he ^ays, die same meaning, being a corniplion of the 
Armenian a term applied to the Ai/n 7 /n\uf ruounlaiueers, who had 

settlements in Western Arghanisuin. 

Note ji. 1 33-— is a Persian word signifying “ wide,” and is prob- 
ably the same in origin as llie Latin fV/r//jr, and the CJreek Kr/cA.os. The 
Homeric description tribal chiefs sitting in a “sacred cin le " describes 
an every-day occurrence in Afghanisi.in. 

Note 3, ]). i.to. "I'he designation “ Prilisli I»aluchistaii ” is inafiproiiriatc, 
because die inlialiilants of the tlisiri( is arc almost entirely PaL'm ; and it is 
unfonunate, because it leads the public to suppose that Sandeman had 
only to deal with Paliicli tribes. AVIiereas, in point of fact, alcuost all the 
territoiy directly administered by him had a '’atfin po[iulalion. 


For opinions in sni)port, or in fiirthm" elncicL'ition, of the 
subject-matter of the above important pap(;r, sec the com- 
munications in our “ Corrcspontlence ’ colujinns, that we 
have received from General Sir Gwen Fudor Burnc, k.c.s.t. ; 
General Sir I I. N. 1). Prenderoast, v.c., k.( .li. ; and Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, c.s.i. — I^o. • 
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TRANSCASPIA AND KHURASAN. 

By Capt. Geo. V. Tarnovski. 

TAcet audire et alteram partem. 

The Russian, who happens to be an coarant with Asian matters and who 
studies British opinion on them, cannot fail to note the fact that it is dis- 
tinctly and avowedly hostile to Russia in Asia. This hostility is but the 
natural and logical sequel of the erroneous notion, prevalent throughout 
Greater Britain, that Russia wants British India, and that, therefore, Russia 
is England’s bitterest foe and not her ally in Asia, which Russia naturally 
is. This hostility must be held responsible for the misrepresentation^ and 
misstatements of which Russia and Russia in Asia have so often been made 
the objects by the British Press. Most of these rnisreprescntaiions and 
misstatements have but seldom elicited rejoinders from the Russian Press, 
as their inconsistency generally was too obvious for Ihe Russian reader to 
need refutation ; but even when such rejoinders were forthcoming, the bulk 
of the British J^ress carefully abstained from reproducing them. It was 
still more difficult, not to say impossible, for Russian opinion on these 
.subjects to obtain utterance in the British Press : this I know from personal 
experience. 

Now, that British public opinion seems to have recognised the desirability 
•of a better mutual understanding Detween Russia and Oeal Britain, there 
appear.s some chance of finding willing and attentive leaders among the 
English for Russian versions of doubtful or debatable questions in Asian 
matters, which formerly was not the case. I, who have the honour of being 
a mem|^er of the .Anglo-Russian Literary Society, a body which pursues the 
object of promoting friendly relations beLveen Great Hiitain and Russia, 
and who hold the opinion that such relations are necessary for the interests 
of both these Powers in Asia, consider it my duty towards my country and 
towards the body named above, to expose for the judgment of the English 
reader a case where both misrepresentation and misstatement are found in 
an official document, intended to convey information to the members of 
both Houses of the British Parliament, and to English readers at large. 

I. 

The “forward policy” of the Anglo-Indian Government in its practical 
manifestations must appear to anyone residing in ('entral Asia, as con- 
sisting in the expansion of British India’s continental boundary, and in the 
establishment of Great Britain’s political and commercial sway in coun- 
tries adjacent to Russia’s southern boundary in Central Asia. 

The first of the.se objects involves an enormous expenditure, both for 
trans-frontier expeditions (like the recent ones in Waziristan and Chitrdl), 
and for the creation and maintenance of new bodies of troops, forts, canton- 
ments, armament, “military” railways and metalled roads, transport costs, 
etc,, as required by the “Defence of India” scheme. This means the 
growth of military expenditure in India from 1,813 lakhs of Rupees in 
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1883-1884, which years may be held to have inaugurated the “forward 
policy” era, to 2,393^ lakhs of Rupees in 1893-1894, as has been demon- 
strated by Sir Auckland Colvin.* The 330,000,000 Rupees, which have 
been consumed, in the aggregate, by the growth of military expenditure in 
India during the last decade, have been disbursed, down to the last anna, 
by the Indian taxpayer, which niay account for the probable popularity of 
the “ forward policy ” in England, wliich docs not pay the bill. The Indian 
taxpayer has nothing to say in all this, nor is he asked his opinion on the 
subject ; 

“ Ilis not to reason why. 

Ills not to inakK re|^y . . 

I'he second orthesc objects the establishment of Clreat Britain’s political 
and commercial sway in countries adjacent to Russia's southern boundary 
in Central Asia is of considerable inutu'diatc interest to the British tax- 
payer, who deli'Liy.s of the expenditure lor the Consulates, J^olitical 

agencies, etc., in Asia, 'rbis is why the British taxpayer’s representatives, 
both Flousc.'sof tlic Brili.sh J’arliament, are annually presented with “ I>ipIo- 
matic anfl CJonsular Reports.” 'These, to be of any immediate value, and, 
vrhat is ol more practical moment for their autliwrs, to ensure their being 
read at all, must each bo a perfect multum in /^an'o. * 

No. 1.129 of the “ Diplomaiic and Consular Reports on trade and 
finance”-- part of tlie “ Foreign Office Annual Scries” for 1894 — contains 
the “ Repoil for the years 1893-189.4 on llic trade of the District of the 
Consulate-Ooneral of Meshed, ’ in whicli is the following, under the heading 
“ Exports to Russia *’ (i)p. 3 - 5) : 

“ J’he expoits fioni Klniriisan to Kiishia wi.*re something under those of the previous 
year The anuuinl of wool and cotton e\[iorte(l was about the same. An enormous 
quantity of ^rain ivas also e\porttd, bnf^ a\ tfuj/ic i\ illictt^ no Ji^nre^ are procurable*^ 
This wholesale export of wheat is havini; a very disastrous effect on tlic province, and it 
i.s no exaggeration to say, that in consetpienre of it, three parts of the population of 
Khurasan sulfrr verv great privations. 

“ It may not he out of place to explain how this comes to pass. In the fir.st 
mentioned in the last lejiorl, I'ersia is a veiy poor country, and even afier an abundant 
harvest lias only sufticicnt corn to feed her ]>opiilalion at a cheap rale. All payments to 
the pca.santry are made in kind, and many of them rarely touch money. The proprietor 
of the village gives the .seed and water, and the labourers cultivate the land, receiving as 
their wages half the crops. If the proprietor finds the biilhicks for ploughing and threshing 
he takes a greater share. He also pay» the taxes. 

“ Water is the main factor, and it has an equivalent v..lue to gold in Persia. Hundreds 
of thau«:ands of acres of arable land are left uncultivated .siiiqily hrc.au.se there is no water. 
A village is not of course necessarily held by one proprietor. There may be a dozen, or 
twenty ; but the condition.^ are the same. Fach has hi.s share of water, with it.s adjacent 
land. The ordinary labouring man eats half a manX of bread per diem, or one khanoar- 
80 mans per annum. If he has a wife and tw'o chihlrcn they eat anollier khamvar 20 mans, 
or in all an average family consumes 3 khar^xHirs of wheal per annum. 

Now the most corn a fortunate peasant will earn by the above arrangements after a 
good harvesf i.s from 3 to 4 kharwars, and after a moderate harvest from 2 to 3 kharwars. 

* Vide The Perilous Gro 7 idh of Indian State Expenditure by Sir Aucl^land Colvin, 
in the Nineteenth Century, October 1894, p. 655 * 

t Throughout this quotation the italics are mine. — G. T. 

J 1 Khara*ar= 100 mans ; and \ man- 64 lbs.— G. T. • 
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* This is the outside limit for the mass of peasantiy when all goes favourably. In some 
districts.^ such as Scdtzazvar^ cftormous quantilies of cotton are groum at the e vpense of wheat 
and this is in itself cauMitg much mischief. But in the oi^liiiary district only enough 
cotton is grown for the wants of tlie people. This the goodwife spin.? and weaves and 
fashions into «he family clothing. Rape and sesame are also grown for their oil » and 
puKse and coarse bean*' and a little tobacco, and mort* or less fruit- If the peasant gels 
his 4 kharivars cif com he generally does not get more of the olheis than sufiices for his 
wants, blit whatever surplus he has he barters for a few head of sheep nr sells in order to 
procure the very few, for him, remaining necessaries of existence. The sheep he hands 
over to a shepherd who keeps life in them as best as he can in the winter (one quarter of 
the sheep of Khurasan sucmmbeil to the cold last season) nml takes them oil’ in the 
summer to the hills where he can gr.i/.c them ami also iind :i little water. The shepherd 
receives no pay but gets one out of evciy ten of the lambs ami is allowed to take the nnlk 
one day in seven. From this sheep's milk are maile butter and ohcese and curds and 
karoot or dried curds. Very little covv’s milk is used in Khurasan. The wool of the 
sheep (about 3 lbs. fiom the two shearings) goes to the ownei. This is the sum total of 
the income of a r<»rlanaie peasant in Khuia^an, and fiom il the governor of the district 
and his myrmidons, the Kadkhiiiia of tJie village, and others e\act a goodly share. 

Such casualties as sickness, births, marriages, and deaths all cany tiieir cxpcr.se.s with 
them, and it is not an nnconinioii occurrence for ihe water supply itself to fail, through 
the choking up of the undergroiiml canal. In that case there are no crops at all. 

“Thus these siini>lc people eke out an existence wliich at the best is far from an 
enviaVjle one, foi they inhalivt mere mud hovels without windows am'l with a hole in the 
centre of the roof to let out the smoke and Ihe lilthy state of tlicir villages is indescribable. 
In winter too they .sufl’cr much fivim the s-jvority of the we.iihcr and the want iif fuel and 
warm clothing. Therefore, at the end of the winter they generally find tlicir sUjck either 
exhaii-stcd or running very low and the great Fe.slival of Nauro/. at hand. lormcr/y^ the 
peasant knew that tfh/s do^ k JatleJ there 7 oa\ no hope of replenishing it. He ivouhi hare 
to go ivithottt his jWutroz f:^iivi(ie^. /'his Made him cnreful. />nf no 70 things are alteted. 
He /mows that a zeceh or hvo before the fesfh'itl the /ln^sian speittlafof r re/// tomnume to 
appear on the scene and to ojft r the. ptopr/etor advances of mpnty to ^o:s' cotton for them, the 
seed of which they provide, or to buy np in advarne the best part of hi^ crop of wheat. The 
ignorant peasant is le<l to agree to bartering a part of his share loo, and when the harvest 
is over he finds he has not enough corn to carry him through the wintei. /f the pro- 
prietors and peasants /c:>i.\t ihe temptation till Ihe time of the actual horie.^t, the result is 
the same. '/'he' Tchtot goes at half pruc, the peasant finds aft* r a fezr iccel v that he has not 
enough^ o carry him th?‘ough the z.’rr/ier ; and 7oor\t of all there /<■ rto corn at all left for 
towns like jMc:ihcd with 70,000 inhabitant':. last year., for tn^tanee, the crop was a fair 
one, but so much zoluaf zoa^ f.xporhd that the price of bread in ilfeshed zoas four times as 
high as after an abundant hoi-zu.st when there zoas no ejiportation ; so that the wages of a 
well paid .servant in the employ of a ICaropean, if he had a wife and two or three children, 
did not suffice for the bread alone of the family. 'J'hii led to /too or three riots in Alcshed 
7 vhich were nearly follozocd by very serious ccnsequenct s. The Shah is constantly i^isuing 
the most stringent ordci’i* prohibiting the export of W'heat, but nobody in the north pays 
any attention to them. Strings of 50 or 100 camels latlen wilh corn may be seen crossing 
the frontier daily after the harvest by the main road, 'Phus in an ordinary year the. export 
of corn tneniis serni stan'alion to three parts of the population. 

“ The official reJurns of /ran^mspia show that 2,113,079 poods* of corn zoere carried 
by the ratiway and c.xported from 7 ’i an\< aspia in 1 89 1. If would be interesting to know 
how much of this came from Persia qrid what quantity also the troops consumed. 

“The speculator finds that he can purchase wheat at such a cheap rate in Perria, that 
he is able to export it to Europe and sell it cheaper there than that which comes from 
Russia proper itself, the great wheat supplying centre of Europe. The spieculator is in 
no way to blame, ife conies with leady money and gets the most he can for it.” 

Now, this is an admirably clear and concise sketch of the economical 
position of Khurasan at present. It is, at the best, far from being an 
* 63 poods- I ton ; 1 pood — 36 lbs. — G. T. 
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enviable one ; and Russia's neighbourhood in Transcaspia, with her Trans- 
caspian railway which carries to Europe ever so much cheap wheat from 
Khurasan, is largely ^instrumental in bringing Khurasan to this climax, 
'rhe Russian speculator temjjts with ready money the guileless Khurasani 
to sell his wheat for half price, or, still worse, to sow cotton instead, and 
the result is ‘‘semi-starvation to three parts of the jiopulation.” That is 
the long and short of it. I'he “official returns of 'IVanscaspia ” (indirectly, 
it must be admittc<l) settle this beyond a doubt. Such must needs be the 
irui)ression of t:vcry reader, who has neither the leisure nor the possibility 
to study this Report more in detail. 

m 

II. 

Hut true as the gen ral ))iraare of the ec onomiral of Khurasan is, 

the im])lie,ations as to the role of the “ Russian '' s]k*i ul.itor in the inner 
economy of Kluirnsan i :in hardly pass unchallenged. If this has not been 
done till now, it is probably because the few’ Russian readers of the 
(..’onsular Report under consideraiicm couhl not afford, or, perhaps, thought 
rt not worth while, for the reasons already given, to take up the cudgels. 

1 received this Report only in l)ec<*uibcr, oSy-i, and inserted a reviewr 
of it in the fieshl> started Russian periotlical ^'‘^/.ahnpUshne Obozrenit ” 
(Transcaspian Review),'* where this review ai>poarod in Nos. i, 2, 5, 7,* 
j 2 and 1 3. 

'To begin with, the denomination “Russian” in reference to the 
speculator, who bu} s up corn and cotton in Khurasan for export is mis- 
ap))licd. 'The Th itish ( 'onsuUie (lencral in \K shed cannot but be aware 
that there are hardly any, if any, Russians priiper among these speculators, 
and that ihey are Armenians, Jews, C'aucasians, "I'artars, and mostly 
IVrsians, and Rosinn subjctis to b()Ot. Hence there is hardly a reason 
to represent tliem, one and all, a.s “ Russinit spccitlaforsp though Russian 
subjects s<mie ot them are. The Rusr.ian olhcial returns on C'entral Asia 
might, w'iih at least e<pially gooil reasons, style the Hindu usurers in 
Central Asia, most of wlioin hail from Shikarpur and arc, therefore, British 
subjects- “ hfi^tish usurer^J' Vet this is not done, simply because the 
Rii.ssian officials, who «lraw up these returns w’ould very rightly consider 
this a misrepresenlation. Eijually, such is the denomination “Russian,” 
as applied to the corn and ('otion specnlatu: in Khurasan. The admission, 
that This speculator is in no w’ay to blame, ai he tries to get the most he 
can for his ready money, docs not in the least remove the impression 
given by the preceding record of his doings. 

"fhe position of the Khurasani labourer, as this Report very truly states, 
is a precarious one. It is thus not only w'ith the Khurasani labourer, ^ut 
with the Persian labourer in general, w’ho has, as a rule, no land of his 
own. 'rhe skill of the Persian official to* skin him and to fatten on the 
'results of this operation, is simply marvellous; but even more marvellous 
is the ability of the Persian “ raya ” (subject) to grow a new skin, almost 

* The lir.st nuinbei of tliis pericxik'al wa.s issued on the 12/24 Jani|^Fy 1895, *he 
anniversary ol the fail of the Turkoman I'ort Geuk-'Tapa, which gave over Turkornania, 
the present “Transcaspian province,” to Russia. 
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immediately afterwards. In this most European travellers are unanimous^ 
Griboyedoff,* of Turkomanchai treaty fame, drew, in his official reports, a 
very similar picture of the state of things in Persia ; a\id though his reports 
date from the early twenties of this century, yet the Persian labourer 
does not seem to be much better off in our days. C'enturies of such a 
regime must have worked out very perfect modes of attack and defence. 

The appearance, under these conditions, of the speculator, w'ho freely 
offers ready cash, a commodity nearly unknown to the Persian labourer, - 
being quite a new factor in the economical life of the country, very possibly 
has led to a kind of economical crisis through indebtedness of the labour- 
ing class. Hut it is not the Khurasani labourer alone who stands in this 
predicament, nor is this crisis likely to be one of long duration, as the 
experience of Bokhara and 'Purkestan has demonstrated. \Vhen, with 
the construction of the 'Pranscaspian railway, in 1S86-1S88 came the 
cotton “ boom ” (to use an Americanism) in Central Asia, the peculiar 
kind of speculation described in this Consular Report w.ts one of the 
characteristic features of the new-born cotton-growing industry. Jt had 
its good side, in so far that the C/.baks and Tajiks took to growing 
American cotton and rapidly mastered the initial difficulties presented by 
,the introduction of this plant on the yellow loam of Central Asia. Yet, 
this rapid growth of cotton-culture proved a not altogethcj unniixed 
blessing, as it caused a diminution in wlieat growing and brought about 
financial difficulties to the labouring edass, so that the Russian (iovern- 
ment in Turkestan had to intervene. Ilowcver, it turned out in time 
that the labouring classes had found remedies I’or this temporary economical 
erPsis : the cotton-growing industry came down to more normal dimensions, 
and the speculator had to stop advancing ready cash on bitiire cotton 
crops; for the Uzbak and 'Pajik never thought of keeping their obligations 
as soon as they, saw that the speculator was discountenanced by the 
Russian officials. At present the speculations ‘ in cotton in 'i’urkestan, 
Khiva, and iJokhara are practically limited to buying ra>v cotton after it 
has been gathered. All this has come to pass within the last three or 
four years. 

Khurasan is undergoing the same economical evolution. Phe speculators 
“try it on” with the Khurasani labourer; but it stands to reason that the 
Khurasani, who is by no means the inferior of the Czbak and 'Pajik in» 
sharpness and cunning, will very soon grasp the situation, and then the 
speculators who rashly advance ready money will have a lively time of it. 
This will come to pass in I’crsia, owing to her s>stem of effete officialdom, 
even sooner than in Russian 'Purkestan. 

^here is yet another side to this question. The scarcity of the water- 
supply in Khurasan makes the introduction of new cultivations impossible 
save at the cost; of previously existing ones. Now, as cotton-growing, even^ 
in the present critical circumstances, is many times more paying than corn- 

* One of the most highly -gifted Russi.'in dramatic satirical authors and Russian 
ambassadors .in I’ersia, who, in Teheran in 1828, met with an untimely death during a 
riot, instigated by the Wareer Ullah-Yar-Khan, who bore a deep grudge to Griboyedoff 
because of the Turkomanchai treaty. 
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growing, and as there is a natural tendency in Russia to create in Centralr 
Asia a cotton-producing area for ensuring the supply of raw cotton for 
Russian spindles and looms, a settlement between demand and supply 
will take place in lime : Central Asia is destined to become a cotton- 
producing country and a market for cheap Russian corn. Schemes to 
this effect are already under consideration in the newly-created Russian 
Ministry for Agriculture. It is but natural that Khurasan, — a country 
eminently suited for cotton-growing, and which has come under Russia’s 
economical sway with the construction of the 1‘ranscaspian railway, — will 
have to follow suit, forward policy ” or no “ forward policy.” 

The Report I am dealing with states Also that “enormous” quantities 
of cotton are grown in some districts of Khurasan, especially in Sabzawar,. 
and ihat this causes much mischief. Now, excc])t that kept for domestic 
use, every man of Khurijsan cotton is exported to 'rranscaspia. for none 
as yet finds its way to the Persian (iiilf ; and as llie cotton grown in 
'I'ranscaspia itselt is accurately regi^ltieil, wc can deduce, from the railway 
and customs Official Kelurns, the precise <iiianliLy of Khurasan cotton 
exported to the Russian doininion^^. 'These C)rh('i:il Returns serve to check 
one anotlier ; for the one gives the on %nhich customs 

duties /niT't* been paid {tbe niinimum of imporfs)^ and the other ihe exacU 
<fua 7 itity on ivhich railway dues hare been paid (ihe exact ex])ort) for a given 
period. 'I'he only station of the 'Trani-caspian railway which receives and 
exi^oits Persian cotton in quantities worth speaking of is Ashkabad, and 
this is chiefly cotton grown in the Sab/.awar disti ict.* Kaahka and Kaiishud 
are the two other stations, to which some Persian cotton finds its way, but 
the (luanliiy is insignificant, being 5-10 tons per anniau. 'The official 
returns rjn tlic export of Khurasani cotton fiom Ashkabad, for the years 
1890-1893, give: ill 1890, Poods 99,535, in 1891, Poods 99,056, — in 
1892, I’oods 139,662, — and in 1893, Toods 137,840. 

'The Oinsular Report under consideration gives the value of ihe export 
of cotton from Khurasan to the Russian dominion in 1893-1894 at ^33,236 
which very nearly correspon<ls with the figures given by the Russian 
railway and custom official returns. The export of cotton from Khurasan 
to Russia does not, therefore, exceed 2,200 tons jier annum, and to style 
this ([uantiiy e^iormous ’* is distinctly an exaggeration.! 

The Consular Report gives 2,1 13,059 ])oous as the cpiantity of corn carried 
and exported by the 'JVanscaspian Railway in 1891 ; but this figure is cer- 
tainly wrong : it differs, at least, from the official returns of the transport 
Statistics of the Transcas[)ian railway for 1891 (published by the Russian 
War Office in 1893). These give the quantity of corn carried by the Rail- 
way and e.xported in 1891 at 1,160,202 poods,™ -including (besides wheat) 
pulse, peas, barley and maize while the carriage and export of 7 vhcaton\y 

* I was ofhcially entrusted with the eompilation of statistical information gon Trans- 
caspia beginning with the year 1891, and tfius I have had ample occasion to study all the 
ofiicial returns on this province. 'The volumes for 1S91 and 1S92 were noticed in the 
sialic Quarterly Kevieiv^ 1894. • 

t What is the proportion to the total output ? — £ix > - 

t Webster includes these under the word “corn.” — HId. 
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aroountcd to 1,014,888 poods. The export of wheat* via Uzun-Ada was 

831,203 poods, of which only 615,424 poods were exported from stations in 
Transcaspia proper. The figure 2,068,867 poods (not 113, 059) is the total 
of the entire “ Category I.,” which includes {/n'sidt's corn) meal, Jlour^ groats^ 
01/ ghsing and o(/ter seeds^ (Orn 7 vasi€ and reJusCy oii “ cake,*' etc. All these 
can scarcely be called corn. 

Moreover, the iner.tion of the returns for 1S91 is, at the best, specious 
reasoning: it is well known that 1891 and 1892 were for inner Russia 
years of famine, when corn was imported from anywhere. Turkestan, 
Bokhara, Khiva, and 'franscaspia contributed their quota, and it amounted, 
as shown above, to 831,203 pooditof wheat exported via LJ/iin-Ada to Baku, 
Batoum and Astrakhan. Yet, the returns for 1890-1893 ojri the export of 
wheat via IJziin-Ada from 'I'ranscaspi.i, which include the export from 
Khurasan, show that 1801 and 1892 arc abnormal. 'The e\[)ort of wheat 
7ia Uzun-Ada from Transcaspia, in 1890 was poods 229,000 ; in 1891, 
poods 615,424 ; in 1892, poods 658,072 ; and in i8<)3 133,200. 

Of these exports the lion's share falls to the lot of the Merv and Tejend 
oases, that annually have a large surplus of wheat for sale. 'Their exports 
were — in fSc)o pcods 182,489 ; in 1891 poods 313,862 ; in 1892 poods 
^05,676; and in 1893 poods 44,515. 

The rest includes local produce besides exports from Khurasan, The 
exports from Khunasan proper are limited to the stations l)u.sluikh, Arman- 
Sahad, Kaahka, Kaii.ihud and Artyk, in which the Khurasani wheat pre- 
dominates ; if we add the total exports from Ashkabad, w'hich, in fact, 
include not more than 50 Khurasani wheal, we will have the maximi/m 
possHdc exports of Kb-iuasani wheal, via IJ/am-Ada. 'The aggregate returns 
for these stations in 1S91 and 1892, when the e.\])orLs of wheat from Trans- 
caspia to Russia reached their climax, are: in 1891, poods 15.4,888; and 
in 1892 poods 336,^08. 

I'he Russian troops in 'JV«inscasjiia consume, as a very simple calcula- 
tion will show^ abi)ut 350,000 jioods of wheat ])er annum \ and even if 
all this come from Persia, the exports of wheal from Khurasan could not 
exceed, at the utmost, 12,000 ton'i per a?inufn, as hardly any wheat is 
exported to Transcaspia proper for local ('onsiim])lion. Besides, since 
1893 it was found better in all respects to import for the Russian 
troops in Transcaspia wheat from the north of the (.’aiicasus, and to use 
for this purpose local corn, ch icily that grown in the Merv and Tejend 
oases: this explains the dimiiuilion of extioiLition of wheal from these in 
1893. I have gone into these ligurcs in detail in order to show the 
maximum possi/de oi wheat exported from Khurasan to the Russian 

dominions ; and surely the adjective “ enormous ** as applied to it, can 
hardly be termed correct. 1 

As to the “corn riots ” of 1S94 in Meshed, it is universally well known 
that they w^erc caused 7 iot by scarcity of iv/ieaf in iM'eshed, but by speculation 
on the part of sojtte Persian officials, who had bought up large quantities of 
wheat and held it back wdlh a view to realize larger profits, and who 

* The exports of other kinds of the group corn are small and practically immaterial. 

t Sec question previously put. — En. 
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eventually got their deserts. The proof of this is that the ribts immediately 
subsided, when the officials in question were compelled to send their corn 
supplies to the bazaaf. Such corn riots are — as all who know the system 
of Persian officialdom are aware — a thing of common occurrence every- 
where in Persia. To lay the blame of. these disturbances at the door of 
the “ Russian speculator ” is hardly warranted. 

From the above it may be infen od, that the Report of the British 
C'onsulate-general in Meshed on the trade of Khurasan in 1893-94 is 
incorrect in some particulars. It is curious to note tliat all these particulars 
concern the economical connexions of Khurasan with Russia through 
Transcaspia. The M.P. who peruses thi?. report for information on these 
questions, and who takes all the contents of tlic report aforesaid to be 
bona Jide dedtictioiis from estahlislied facts, runs the risk, to j)iit it mildly, 
of inil)il)ing some niisloading notions, with a decided bias against Russia 
in Central Asia. Profitable as this may be to tlie interests of the makers 
ti! a “ forward policy ” in Klunasan, it is to !k' deprecated in presciU circuro- 
st.inccs, when Pritish public opinion demands i-c>und, matter of fact, infor- 
mation o?i the slate of things in Central Asia and the adjoining countries. 



TRIAL BY ORDEAL IN SIAM AND THE 
SIAMESE LAW OF ORDEALS. 
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Royal Siamese Service. 

{Contzrmed frozn our last issue. ') 

3. Ordeal by Melted Lead. 

TifOLMiH our text does not describe this test yet we can give it on the 
authority of travellers in Siam. Joost Schouten (a.d. 1636) speaks of it as 
a “ dipping of the hands in boiling oil,” and says that he who is least scalded 
is adjudged right. I -a r.oubere states that it is performed with hot oil or 
other boiling matter into w’hich the parties thrust their hands ; but then he 
quotes the following instance : “A Frenchman, from whom a Siamese had 
stolen .some tin, was persuaded, for want of proof, to put his hand into the 
melted tin.* He drew it out almost consumed, while the Siamc.se being 
more cunning extricated himself, I know not how, without burning, and 
was sent away absolved. ’. 

The taking out of a piece of gold from hot oil, a test only alluded to by 
Ndrada (I, 16) but described by Pitamaha, seems to have been pretty 
common in India, where cow-dung was mixed with the boiling oil, to 
increase its heat. .Molten lead must, neverthcles.s, have l)cen also used. 

In Riirma (according to Sangermano), in criminal suits this ordeal con- 
sisted in immersing llie tip of the forefinger, wrapped in a thin strip of 
palm-leaf, in melted tin ; if both the finger and its cover remained uninjuied, 
the suspected person was acejuitted, otherwise he was condemned. 

But wdiether molten tin or lead, or boiling oil be u.sed, the test is 
practically the same, and is but a form of the fire-ordeal. 

4 and 5. Ordeal by Siuimmw^ Across or Ay^ainst Stream. 

The law of 1356 simply mentions (art. 5), these two kinds of ordeals, for 
cases of denial of a loan or deposit on the part of the accused. The 
amount in dispute is staked by both, and the loser has to pay double the 
stakes, one sum going to the victor and the other to the government as a 
fine. Its use must have been rare, as it is ignored by all authors on 
Siamese matters. Moura mentions it in his book on f’ambodia under the 
name of “ joute sur Teau.” It must, however, have been common to both 
places, as Cambodian laws and procedure are identical with the Siamese. 
That it was not unknowm in India would appear from the fact that “ in 
former times, if a suspected jierson waded through a stream infested by a 
crocodile.^ or put his finger into boiling oil, melted lead, etc. ... he was 
declared to be innocent.” [F. Paolino’s Voyage to the East Indies^ p. 312.] 

6. Lhe Candle Ordeal. 

This is mentioned by various authorities as being used in Burma and 
Cambodia:' it constitutes another form of the fire-ordeal. Two waxen 

* Probably molten lead, a mistake most likely caused by tin and lead being often 
designated by the same term [fakud) in Si&mese 
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tapers of equal size and with wicks containing an equal number of cotton 
threads, are lit with much ceremony and placed on suitable stands, with 
the recital of the uSual adjurations. He whose taper keeps alight the 
longest wins the case. This trial w'ith lighted candles was used also for 
divination, and termed in Siamese “ An instance occurs in 
the Annals^ vol. I., pp. 38-39, in a.i>. 1529, when PhVa Thien Rich'll, 
urged by the nobility to seize tlie throne and expel the usurper Worawong- 
sidhiraj, tried this form of augury before accepting the offer. Having 
caused two candles to he made, equal in weight, length and number of 
wick-threads, he placed them before a statue of Buddha. He then pro- 
nounced a solemn vow and declaration t6 the effect that, by virtue of the 
power of the five objects of worship (the idols, the Bodhi tree, the stCipas, the 
relies and the tripitakas), and also of the sincerity of his vow, his fate might 
be made clear to him and his doubts dispelled ; — that one candle being lit 
for himself and another on belialf of the usuri)er Worawongsadhiraj, if he 
was ever to obtain the throne, the usurper’s candle might go out first ; but 
if he was not to succeed in his projects, his own might be first extinguished, 
lie took the successlul result of the trial as a good augury, overthrew the 
usurper, and eventually obtained the throne. , 

Divination and ordeal with candles are no doubt connected with th(k 
ancient w^orship attributed to lire as I he fountain-head of life ; the flame 
of the lighted lai)er symboli/ing the conlinuancc of life in the individual, 
as the sacred fire, anciently maintained within the domesLii' walls and the 
iniblic temples, represented the vitality and prosperity of .the family or the 
nation, while its going out portended calamities and ruin. 

7. Afhfiifiistrniion of the Oo/Zi. 

'Though not jnoperlyan ordeal, lhi.s is by our text included aniong them, 
as a test for deciding Ihvj lnuhfnlness of a charge or the sincerity of a wit- 
ness. Jn Manu (VI 1 1 , J09, 1 10) it is applied in similar ciiciunstances 
and vested with an identical meaning ; and likewise in Niirada (V), who. 
after cummemang tu treat of the rules ol ordeals in Sloka T07, mentions 
this in Slokas loS and 109. The reason is, that the oath as understood 
by Oriental lawgivers, is rather an imj)recation or adjuration than a solemn 
aftirrnation of Inith. 'The Utter, or vow, is in fact known in Siamese and 
Pali, by the names of sacaiifhiithana and ^(liCakiriyCt ; whilst the former, or 
imprecation i)roi)erly speaking, is termed sat hi and sahoi^ from the Pali 
and Sanskrit Safami^ Sapatha and Sapa^ meaning a curse, an adjuration. 
It is this and not the first, that is employed in judicial ]nocedure \ and one 
need not be surpri.sed to find that it consists of a sciies of terrible threats 
and imprecations, lemicring it very difl'erent from the oaths sworn in our 
law-courts. Owing to this character of the oath, it is classed among the 
ordeals and entirely resembles the imprecations read on the occasion of 
fire and water ordeals as given further on. 

In purely civil c:ises, however, the Siamese law of procedure {Section on 
the giving of verdicts^ art. 5th), admits of an asseveration of tr*ith {saty&t^ 
satya) being solemnly made before the Three jewels” of the Buddhist 
Triad, in any temple, — provided that both parties in th^ cause agree to it. 
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and one or more persons are witnesses to the proceeding. In such cases 
the verdict is given according to the confession or asseveration made, and 
no appeal is afterwards allowed. * 

With regard to the imprecation or Sopana, the Law of witnesses of 1350 
(art. 15th) enacts that any witness who takes an oath of this description 
and is, within three or seven days,* overtaken with one of the eight 
calamities, the j)arly for whom ho is witness loses his cause if the other 
party is not in the same predicament. An analogous principle is laid down 
in Naiada [IX, 4] with regard to the sacred libation, which, as we shall see 
is nothing but a kind of oath : “ He to whom (after having taken the sacred 
libation) any calamity or misfortune happens within a week [7 i/uys] or a 
fortnight [ 7 x 2], is y^roved to be guilty. ’’ 

The text of the Sapa/n? taken by witnesses, e/t'., in Siamese Law-courts 
was translated quite sixty years ago by the then Capl. Low, and publislied 
in the Royal Asiafir Society s JoarnjL His version was sub.sequently 
copied into almost every book that has since appeared 011 Siam. On cum 
paring it, however, with the original contained in tlic Siame.se Law of 
Witnesses, I found a good many omissions, besides discrepancies in entire 
passages, -defects which I attribute to the imperfection of the text used by 
rCapt. I.-OW. Hence I give a new translation- - as strictly literal as possible 
— from the original text of the Law' of Witnesses of Sunday, the 6lh June 
A.D. 1350 : — 

\Laws of vol. I., p)). 409, 410 anti 41 jJ : - -“d’iie judges, having 

summoned the witnesses, let it bo proclaimed before the latter as follows : 

“The three 13 uddhas, Kiikii.sandha, Konugamana and Kassapa, r having 
attained omniscience and passed in succession into Nirvana, the Blessed 
Sri Sdkya Muni Clutaina, our most excellent I’eacher, having piepared the 
accomplishment of the piiramilasX for four asafikhcyyas and one hundred 
thousand malui-kalpas^ fulfilled the five great donations, S and the thirty 
pdramilas^W attained Ihiddhahood at the foot of the great Hodhi tree and 
preached the i..aw to his four classes of disciples, that is ; the monks, the 
nuns, the lay disciples and the female devotees, Ha\ing thus fulfilled his 
mission, most mercifully cstablislied his religion for [the r.ext] five thousand 
years, bestowed [to the world] the Law of tiie 'Lvijutakas in 84,000 sections, 
and left statues and holy shrines as objects ot worship for all, both celestial 
and human, he, on completing the eightieth year of his age, jxassed to the 
eternal, imperishable city of Nirvana. 

“ Now we beg to invite Indra, Brahma, Yama, the four Lokapdtas^ the 
Sun- and Moon-gods, and the tutelary deities of earth and space -who all 
are the custodians and upholders of the Buddhist faith, and the guardian 
deities of the frontiers of this kingdom and of the royal canopy of 
dominion^! to come and assemble in this plai e, so that tlicy may hear the 

* 3 and 7 are ominous numbers. 

f The three Buddhas iir^niediately preceding Gotania. 

X Perfections forming the jrcriui sites or conslitueiUs of Buddhahooci. 

§ Renunciations of tlie treasures most valued by men, f.tf., riches, wife, children, 
kingdom, life and limb. 

II As each of the ten faramifiis has three degrees, one higher than the other, the sum of 
thirty stages of j'trogressive perfection is arrived at, which arc also designated pdydmitils. 

IT The white ch*aHa umbrella. 
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declaration sworn by those who shall be witnesses (in this cause* * * § ) : 

I have seen, let me say that I have seen ; if I have heard, let me say 
that I have heard ; if I know, let me say that I know. But if 1 have not 
seen and yet shall say T have seen ; if I have not heard and yet shall say I 
have heard ; if 1 shall say 1 know that which I do not know, let the surface 
of the earth, vvhich is y*yiifias in thickness, cease to bear any longer 

an individual who is so iin'^inccre. May I become diseased, insane, dumb, 
afflicted with eveiy kind of misfortune. If travelling by land and entering 
the jungle, may tigers devour me ; may the ihunderbolt rush down upon 
me from lht‘ sky ; may bloofl flow out from my mouth and nostrils ; and 
may niy life come to destriicaion before 1 have time to say my last words 
to wife and children. 

“‘And may this curse {Sci/'tvia) overtake him who Jacks truthfulness; 
(i) let his licad bo ( Ul off more tin»cs than there arc heads (bumps) on all 
the portable stoves of this worhit ; let his liands and feet he cut off 

move limes than there are blades of grass; - -(^5) let his flesh be cut out in 
slices [till a heaji is formed) bigger than the earth’s ciiist which is 240,000 
ya/aafrv in thickness; (4) let his eyeballs bo put out more times than 
there are stars in the whole firmament; (5)«and when he leaves the 
human form of biilh, let him be reborn as a Pn fa^ at the foot of mouni 
'rrikflta,'+ with a body three in height, and a mouth as small as the 

eye of a needle, who with his nails shall tear ins own skin and suck the 
blood thereof as food, for a whole Ihtddhaniara period. j; (6) When 
leaving the Preta -birth, let him he piecipilatcd into the major hell 
{mahih?antha), and therein g.o througli innuinerable forms of suffering for 
anothci full lUidJhantara period. 

“ ‘ He who liad not known yet declared l;c knew, let the custodians of 
Hell {\'inyapalas) lay h.is J)(;dy fm a red-hoi iron plate, pierce his head and 
feci with reddiot iron sjiikes and then, with an axe, split his breast open 
and chop off his haiuls and feet. 

“ ‘ He who had not heard yet stated he heard, let tlie Hell-gaolers lay 
him on a red hot iion plate, and transfix his head, from ear to ear, with 
great siieiirs, from liglH to left and from left to right. 

“‘He who had not seen )el declared he saw, let the infernal 
executioners lay liim on a red hot iron plate, and then with a hook seize 
and pluck out his left and right eye- halls 

“ ‘ And let him who lacks sincerity, fiom terror of all these tortures, flee 
and be precipitated into the pit of the G^ddhana^-aka hell which is filled 
with liquid filth and excrements in a slate of violent ebullition ; and when 
his body has been therein dissolved, let him be reborn in a life of suffering 

* What follows is the oath pn)pcr, which every witness is made to repeat, word for word, 
after the text read by the Kevorder. • 

t TVie portable stoves used in Siam are made of earthenware in the shape of a pan 
designed as a Rrc-placc, and surmounted by three round bumps or heads, dispased .so as 
to form a triangle, and intended as a support for the rice-pot. 

The three-peaked mountain which, as a triple pincer, holds the base of Meru. 

§ A measure of length yojana ; i.e., about two niilc.s, as the yojana is generally 
held to be about S miles. 

il Interval between the death of one Buddha and the appearance of another. 
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and misery. On leaving hell, let him be reborn as a leprous dog, a worm 
or a milliped. If given a human body, let him be conceived a cripple, a 
creature helpless from the womb, born blind, deaf, 'dwarf, insane, dumb, 
and afflicted with other misfortunes. Let all these miseries befall the 
false witness. 

“ ‘ But the witness who tells nothing but the truth, in whatever state of 
existence he may be reborn hereafter, — if as a male, may he be endowed 
with a fine physique and complexion, and with genius and learning ; — if as 
a female, may she be gifted with all attractions of gentleness and beauty. 
And may the fruit of the merit acquired for having been truthful, cause 
him in the future to become an upholder of the I .aw, a light and authority 
on the Tripitakas, so that he shall be given precedence as the highest 
exponent of the Law, over all disciples of the future Buddha Maitreya, 
and then be able to shape his course towards and reach the eternal, im- 
perishable city of Nirvana !’ 

S Ordeals by the Sarred Libation^ by Foisoii^ and by C/iewine^ Grains 

of Rice. 

I place these three under one heading, as they are i)ractically the out- 
come of one and the same belief, and identical in their administration. 
They all proceed fn^m the superstition so common in the Last Indies, 
that any liquid or food consecrated by proper incantations produces evils 
and even death to a wicked, sinful individual, whilst to the virtuous it is 
perfectly harmless, and that vice 7*ersa^ the most violent i)oison which 
would instantly kill a man burdened with sins can, when pioperly conse- 
crated, be taken with perfect impunity by one pure and guiltless. On 
this belief all oaths anc iently sw’orn in India were based. 'They consisted 
in the drinking of water or taking of food over which adjurations had been 
pronounced imprecating all kinds of evils upon the iierjurei. Sucli is also 
the oath of allegiance still sworn, twice a year, by Siamese oilicials to their 
sovereign. Water is prepared on such oc.casions in which weapons ot 
various kinds are immersed, and over which are proiH;unccd inq^recaiions 
invoking death by similar w'eapons on whoever betrays liis allegiance to 
the sovereign. The text of the oath being rlien pna laimed, each official 
drinks a cup of the charmed liquid in confirmation thereof. Such is the 
efficacy attributed to this water that it is considered dangerous for anyone 
who has not purified himself by ablmions and fasting to part.ike of it ; and 
it is not given to drink to the wives f:)f the officials who may at the time 

* Similar rewards for witnesses speakinj^ the truth and punishment.'^ for giving false 
evidence are promised by Manu, VIII, 8i and 94 ; but the text of Narada a^^recs still 
mcire closely with the l^enor of the Siamese oath, as the following paragraphs sluiw : 

V, 80. “By neglecting Truth thou wilt precipitate thyself into a most dreadiul hellish 
abode ; And in the hells the powerful /ind cruel ministers of Yama 

81. “Will cut' off thy tongue, and constantly strike lliee with swords and pierce thee 
with spears, while thou art wailing incessantly. 

82. “ When thou art standing, they will fell thee to the ground and throw thee into the 
lire. Having thus borne with pain the tortures of hell for a long time, 

83. “Thou Uhalt, in this world, enter the vile bodies of crows, vultures, and the like.’' — 

/A, 77. “ He whose mind is persistent in truth, obtains a divine stale even in this 

world," 
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be enceinte (hence considered impure), from fear of its producing miscarriage 
and other evils. 

The ordeal by the s&rred libation had, in India, the same object as the 
drinking of the water of allegiance in Siam \ but .instead of weapons, an 
image of the deity was immersed in it. lake the Siamese water of alle- 
giance, the Hindu libation had to be drunk “ in the morning by a person 
fasting, after having baihed,” etc. [Narada, IX, i.] One to whom any 
calamity or misfortune happened within a week or a fortnight from the 
day he took it, was held guilty. , 

In the same chapter, Narada mentions the ordeal of “taking grains of 
rice into the mouth,” evidently because he considered it identical with 
that of the sacred libation. I have already noted that this form of ordeal 
was not sanctioned by law in Siam, although practised both in public and 
private. It obtained widely, .and still does, in nearly all neighbouring 
countries where it was and is i)eLTormetl with very little variation in method. 

In Burma I heard of a form of this ordeal whii h has not, to my know- 
ledge been yet noticed in any book on that country. It consists in causing 
tlie competitors to parch ])addy, each in a sepaiate pan : he, the husks 
of whose poddy wliile undergoing the roasting prcv:ess -(lo not burst open, 
is declared the loser. 

fn Siam, according to Joost Schouten, handfuls of rice consecrated by 
magical rites were given to the pardes with inuch ceremony by the priests. 
He who could swallow his ])onion without returning oi rejecting it, won 
his case; and thus a strong stomach was made to imply an honest man. 

T..oul)^;re describes these “hamlfuls” (which 1 think were onlyYhe 
common piijdtu or rice-halls prepared for oblations), as “ pills prepared 
by the talapoins and accompanied with imprecations.” I am informed 
that such morsels contained an ctnetic, and sometimes i>o\vdcred human 
bones, 'rhey oblamod, until rjuite recently, in local law-courts and in 
private ordeals. 

It may interest the reader here to call attention to a parallel custom 
mentioned by CJolbornc Baber, in his remarkable Jifurnai of exploration 
in Wester?! Ssu-Cliininf p. 70, as practised by the l.olos : “ .\n article of 
value having been stolon and the thief remaining undiscovered, the [people 
of the idace are assembled by the medicinc-mcii, and a handful of raw rice 
is served out to every one. A solemn period of mastication follows, after 
which the resultant is spat out, and a stain of blood on the chewed 
mouthful infallibly betrays the culprit. It is affirmed that the gums of 
the guilty bleed, and that a c*jnfcssion always ensues.” 

It is rather singular that a form of ordeal similar to the Siamese obtained 
also in England down to the middle of the xiiilh century, when it was 
abolished. The morsel consisted of bread and cheese, termed “ corsned ” 
and also “ned-bread.” The proceedings were identical with those of Si^m. 
A piece of bread, consecrated by exorcisms, was given to a suspected 
person as a trial of his innocence. If guilty, it was supposed that the 
bread would, in accordance with the prayer of the exorcism, ^produce 
convulsions and paleness, and find no passage. If the person were 
innocent, it would cause no harm. 

np:w series, vol. x. 


* L 
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We deem it unnecessary to treat here of the ordeal by poison, as it is 
but a forni of the above j and though actual poison was perhaps never in 
use in Siam, the emetics and other drugs mixed with the rice-balls ad- 
ministered in this country may be considered of a similar nature. 

€). The Tree Ordeal. 

This may be properly designated “ the ordeal by climbing,” and ranks 
with other physical contests, such as swimming, diving, etc. Though actually 
unknown in Si/lm, it is practised by the Karens on its borders. Col. 
McMahon thus describes it. “ A Sterculia tree is stripped of its bark, 
and the accused has to prove bis innocenre by climbing the slippery stem.” 
It is a speciality of the Bwe Karens, but seldom used. The Sierculia tree, 
well known to the Siamese under the name of ion Samron^^ is admirably 
suited for this purpose, for the slipj^eriness of its stem, when stripped of the 
bark, carries the palm over every other “ monarch of vegetation.” It might 
well be recommended for the climbing contests used at festivals in some 
parts of Europe, instead of the usual pole smeared with grease. 

JO. S^iake and Tiger Ordeals. 

A cocoanut-shell or a small basket in which a venomous snake, generally 
a Cobra, had been deposited with a ring or a piece of money, seems, in 
byegone times, to have been in India, a favourite mode of ordeal : the 
accused, being hrst blindfolded, bad to take out the ring or coin, and if 
lie did this unharmed he was declared innocent. "I'his dangerous tiial 
not, however, seem to have taken any root in Siam and tlie adjacent 
lands. A not less dangerous test is mentioned by La Loiiberc, but I am 
far from admitting its occurrence in Siam, and rather think that this 
observer, however careful in his stalcincnls, has, in this instance, either 
fallen into a gross mistake or been misinfoimcd. hJe says that the King 
of Siam “ sometimes delivers up the parties in a cause to tigers ; and he 
whom the tigers .<parc for a certain time, is adjudged innocent. But if 
the tigers devour them both, they are both esteemed guilty.” I repeat, 
there is not, to my knowledge, any evidence of the existence of such a 
barbarous custom in any other writing, European or Siamese ; and there- 
fore La Loubere’s statement must, until further testimony is forthcoming, 
be taken cam grano sal is. 

IT. Private Ordeals. 

Various kinds of private oidcals are used in Siam, as in Burma and 
India, by private persons to ascertain a fact that interests them, or to 
discover tlie thief when some article of value is found missing. Among 
these tests I may quote that by means of the PJiahBung {^Ipo7ncca replants'). 
AV^hen some theft has taken place in a household and the servants are 
suspected, a Mb-du or sorcerer is called in, who, having assembled the sus- 
pected persons, gives to each a piece of the stem of the Pfi ak-lntng^\{\OcL he 
has cut into equal lengths. He then warns them that the cut portions of the 
stem of this plant have the property of growing a certain specified length 
when in the possession of a thief, and recommending each to keep his 
piece with care until his return. He then withdraws. The morrow he 
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comes again, and, having collected the pieces distributed the previous day, 
he carefully compares their length. It often happens that he finds one 
shorter than the rest:*it is that of the thief who, in fear of his portion 
really growing longer and thus furnishing the means of detection has 
thought it a cunning trick to cut a piece off as a precautionary measure, — 
unaware that he would by this act commit himself. Of course, the test 
does not always succeed ; but when it does, it reflects great credit on the 
sorcerer who by such simjfle artifices often gains a good reputation for 
magical skill. 

A similar .stratagem is resorted to in analogous cases by the Sgan Karens^ 
and is thus desr.rib<'d in McNfahon’s hook : “ A Burman having been 
robbed in one of their village’?, the c hief decided ihpct every householder 
should fetcli as much bran as he could carry in his two hands together 
and throw it on a common heap, the object being to give the thief an 
opportunity of restoring his ill-goticn plains, by appealing cither to his sense 
of shame or to his fears, without having to confcfss his guilt. The experi- 
ment came to nothing in this case, although it i.s said to be often successful.” 

Having thus biicfly sketched the kind of ordeals formerly used in .Si.lm 
and compared them with tl^o^e of the neighhfiuring* countries, I now' add 
a translation ol the Siamese law on <»rdcals often mentioned in the preceding 
pages. 'The language in which this law is written, besides being naturally 
anticpiated, belongs to the clas^ <jf Ncwthern-'IT.ai, i,e.^ the idiom ot the 
ili)engRtu (Kiang-Hai) dynasty under whic'h the law was promulgated. 
.\s it is iuterspcised w'llh Lao words and c'oniains technical terms which 
have long become ol)so!eie and find nowadays very few inler[)reters, it is 
rather difliciilt of translation in several points. I trust, however, to have 
overcome most of the stumbling-blocks, and to have succeeded in repro- 
ducing very literally the meaning of the original. 


II. 

'Inr. J..VNV’ 01 Oki>i'.ai.. 

(^Lakshana Visuddhi,y^ 

'IVanslaiion from the printedi edition of t/fc Laws of Siam, vol. II., 
pp.^79-90. 

In the year of the (roat {tija samvaisanx), ar c! 1899111 of the Buddhist 
Era, bright-half of i^halguna, third //Mf [lunar da/], Thursday 
King Kamathibodi, ctc.X reigning in Ayudhia,S having come out [of his 
private apartments] to give audience [to the officials of the State] in the 
throne hall Alaii^aiahhisheL^a, decreed as follows ; 

In the event of our subjects having mutual disputes which cannot be 
otherwise defined than by having recourse to the test of the Ordeal, let 
this be performed according to the rules prescribed in the present decree. 

* Literally, raethodr. or tests of purgation (of suspected persons). 

t This date, I find, cm calculation according to the rules of the Siamese Iwni-solar 
calendar, to correspond to Thursday, the 4th February, A.i>. i >56 (old style). 

J I omit, as unimportant, the long sequel of the titles of this monarch which follow 
here. 

§ Then the capital of Siam, since 1350 a.d. 

L 2 
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Article ist. 

If both accuser and accused desire to resort to' the Ordeal, this may be 
of seven kinds, viz, : (i). Sinking the hand into molten lead ; — (2). Swearing 
upon oath ; — (3). W^alking together through fire ; — (4). Diving together 
under water \ — (5). Competing in a swimming race against stream ; — (6). 
Competing in a swimming race across the river [and seeing who first 
reaches the opposite bank] ; — (7). Lighting tapers of equal size [and seeing 
which keeps alight the longest]. 

Before proceeding to the test, let the judges aercompany both contenders 
to buy, at the same place, each (the following artic'Ies) one live cock, 

— (2). bee’s wax, — (3). raw (iinspun) cotton thread, pods,* — 
(S). makritf limes, y- -(6). one new rice earthen pot, — (7). one new earthen 
saucepan, — (8). one pha-nuni^ (skirt or nether garmcnl),- (9). one pha-hom 
(scar! worn about the waist) ; and to purchase besides all the requisites 
for the hill at the same place. After this let the judges take into 

custody the two contenders, have them dressed in white garments [pre- 
sumably the skirt and scarf juat ])iircliascd], and recpiire them to keep the 
observances |of fast, morality, c/c.] without ever leaving the place of their 
retreat. 'I’he judges shall cook rice [food] for them and give it to them 
to eat ; and they should carefully watch if any change of teinjicr [for belter 
or worse] takes place in the person of the two detained. Should one of 
these injure the other by words or acts, he shall be declared guilty, and 
his cause lost. While the two contenders remain under charge of the 
judges, let the latter not allow anyone to approac h and 5])eak to them. 
Should either of them t|uit the place of confmcnient, he shall be declared 
the loser of the caii.se. 

Lor the proof by water, let the judgera drive tw<.» stakes si.\ cubits apart 
(ten English feet) [in the bed of the stream or pond] ; and erect a shed, 
and a chapel [or canopied stand], whereon to place the offerings of food 
to the gods. They should ]>repare these offeri[igs [themselves] and lay 
them upon the stand tru coinp/cf, as in the follov\ing list ; — 

(i). Two pieces of while calico, each five spans broa<l, - (j). 'I'wo ducks,. 
— (%)■ Two fow'ls, -■ (4). I'our new ricc-i)ols, - (5). Four new saucepans. 

And let them get ready the Ab-A/v oblations as prescribed ; and, before 
proceeding to the test, let them light the incense sticks and waxen tapers^ 
and worship [^ith them] the Devas. 

, Article 2nd. 

Should the ordeal be by fire or water, let the judges oriler the parties, 
who stand security for the disijutants, to set down for the latter’s account, 

on each side, the following sums : — 

• 

* Pods 'of \\\^Acaiia ruj:;a£a, credited with purifying properiies, termed I)y the Burmese 
Kenibiien., and used in their liustrations. 

t Citrus medica ; to the fruits of which are atlrlhuled the same cleansing properties. 

i A term derived froiii the Sanskrit pdyaSrt^ or piiyasa. In .Siam it is employed to 
designate plantain-leaf platters or crockery dishes, sometimes superposed one on the 
other in many layers, so as to form a tapering structure, replenished with oblations of 
cooked rice, sweetmeats and fruits, intended for the deity proposed to be worshipped or 
propitiated. 
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Harrowing fee* * * § . . . ... ... . . . Ticals 

Fee to the Recorders {Ahikshas) for reading the 
invocation of the deities ... ... ... „ 

Fee for pressing down under water the necks of 

the contenders t ... ... ■ - i n 

Gongbeating fee ... ... ... in 

Cost of Diving-Pole ... ... . . ij „ 

Sitting fee [ for Clucf J udge | ... ■ ■ ■ 3 »i 

Collar fee t ... ... ... \ „ 

Fee to two constables ... ... ' ... 1 .1 „ 

'rhe requisite objects for the trial are, for each side : -- 

2 Kajangs (roofing mats of palm <.)r screw-pine leaves sewn together) ; 

1 White dres.s (composed of skirt and scart^ ; 

I Sheet of white calico for surrounding the enclosure ; 

1 lave cork that can crow at <?ach watch (of the night) : 

2 Fowls to be offered in worship to the tutelary deity of the spot ; 

2 Howls of arrack I0 be poured in lustration to the same deity; 

2 Howls to be offered [as drink] to the judges ; 

2 (half-cocoannt shells) of best husked rietf (not glutinous); 

2 ditto of best white glutinous rice ; 

I New rice-pot 

1 New saucepan \ 

1 W'aier goblet ; 

t Moiiar and pestle (to pound chillies for curry), with ricc-ladlc and 
curry-ladle 

2 Drir'iking cups (for the arrack) ; 

6 Ticals w'eight of hardened wax ; 

X Hall of cotton thread, to tie to the harrow, to make the maiigala 
5 Utra\\ and to tie the declaration of mutual agreement to the trial made 
by both parties [in writing in a folding book] ; 

Indian pej^per used in condiment.s] ; CJarlic and .onions ; 

Tak/irai [A?idro/>ogo?i Schit.}nuiihus^ an aromatic plant used in curries and 
stews] ; Kha |a bulbous ]ilanl of sharp ta'-lc, used for the same purpose]; 
Krac/iai [a kind of .'\Iliinn\; ^ 


both with lids ; 


* Vor harrowing and sniotjlhing over the ember in the dilch for (ire-ordeal.s, and the 
ground on the river bank for water-ordeaK. 

t Termed the “ iieck-prcsdng fee." In iire-ordcah i is given fofr pressing down the 
shoulders of the litigants. 

X Tljis collar, lerinccl consisLs of a bamboo pole about six feet long, through 

which passes a rope lied a( both ends. In the middle of ilic pole two holes are pierced 
through which the rope is drawn out and passed in again, thus forming a loop which is 
made to encircle the neck of the convict. As the ends of the pole where the rope is 
tied lie beyond arms-Iength, the convict is unable to reach iheiii with his hands, to untie 
the rope and thus free himself of his bonds. 

§ Both mavle out of a. cocoa-nut shell to which a wooden handle is attached. 

!! A diadem made of cotton thread aqd worn on the head as a charm, commonly 
termed Mongk^ton, It is woin as a protection from harm, goblins, eic.^ by qjich of the 
two competitors while undergoing the trial whether by lire or water, etc. Probably, bits 
of the consecrated thread were also tied to their wrists, their purport being simitar to the 
HindA nikhf. 
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Areca-nuts, siri leaves, rose-coloured lime, cut tobacco [all chewing 
materials]; , v- 

Blachan [paste of salt shrimps]. 

All the above are to be used within the ma^jJala [circle of riteSfO'r.. 
enclosure within which the ordeal is performed] for feasting and enter- • 
taining the judges during the three days occupied by the trial. 

In addition, the following objects are to be supplied on each side : 

I Hair-comb [to comb the haii of the competitors after their bath and 
head-scrubbing] ; scented oil [for anointing their hair] ; scented powder 
and sandal oil [for the unction on their foreheads] ; 

The posts and rafters to support the kajangs of the shed [erected as accom- 
modation] for the judges, arc to be sui)plicd in equal sliares by both sides. 

The securities for the plainti/T and defendant shah request them to 
supply all the above things to the judges. 

At two o'clock of the afternoon, let both parlies come and enter the 
mandala [enclosure] wherein tlie ordeal of fire or water is to lake place. 

The diving-poles shall be taken charge of by sword-bearing officers [of 
the constabulary] ; the beating of the gong [as a signal for the commence- 
ment of the jjrocecdiilgs] shall be the business of the judges. In water- 
ordeals, the officials of the Court shall watch the duration of the dive. 
When three klans"*^ have expired [after the competitors have *i)lunged 
underneath the surface], let the four constables [or gaolers] raise t both 
the plaintiff and defen<lant [out of the water]. Should one of the parties 
be unable to endure under water for the prescribed time [of three klatts^ 
and come up before its exj)iration, the four constables shall pull up his 
adversary [by the safety rope]. Then let the judges (juestion the loser 
who came up first as to the reason he merged out of the water before his 
antagonist. 

ArtitU jrd. 


If a trial by fire has been decided upon, let there be dug a fire-ditch, six 
cubits long by one wide and one deep [lo'x 8 " x 8 " ft.], l-et live 
coals be disposed on the bottom in a layer one span thick. Then let the 
jud^s require both plaintifl'and defendant to pay the customary fees; viz., 
on Sich side : 

Sitting fee (for Head-judge) ... ... ... 'I'icals 

Fee for reading the invocation ... ... ,, 

• P'ee for reading the declaration [or statement] of 

the case ... ... ... ... li „ 

Fee to constables ... ... ... ... „ 

P’ee for preparation of the ... ... J „ 

Fee for setting up the offerings before the shrine 

of the god KAla (Yama) ... ... ... | „ 

Harrowing fee ... ... ... ... 2J „ 


Total ... ... ... 12J Ticals. 

* Th^se are measured by means of a clepsydra. The duration of a Khiin is, I sup- 
pose, about half a ndinute, as already mentioned in the method of measuring the duration 
of the dive described by Narada. 

t After having been so long under water, the two competitors are naturally weak and 
hardly capable of coming out of it by themselves : hence the need of help. 
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Having required the plaintiif and defendant to wash their feet clean, let 
the constable and the judge who is to read the adjuration, examine the 
soles of the feet and *toes of both parties and see whether they bear any 
marks of ulcerations or excoriations recent or old. The judge who is to 
read the adjuration shall then draw a likeness of the toes and soles of the 
two disputants and register any appearance of wounds, etc., which he may 
have remarked. 

After the ordeal has taken place, the feet of both parties shall be 
similarly examined, and further examination shall be made on the 3rd, 8th, 
and 15th days following the date of the trial : after this period no further 
examination shall be required. 

When proceeding to such examinations, the parties shall be required to 
wash their feet ; then should any traces of blisters or other lesions appear, 
let the officials holding the f^uesr, puncture the suspicious parts with a 
needle [to sec whether there is suppuration]. 

If in ordeals by tire the U]>i:>er part only of the foot or toes is injured, 
this cannot constitute a loss of the case [on the part of the individual who 
has met with such an injury]. ^ 

Should iieitlier plaintiff nor defendant receive any burns or blisters while 
going through the test, it Ls a sign that both are sincere [have acted loyally] ; 
they arc then to be juade to pass through a second ordeal by water. 

If, on the contrary, both get their feet blistered or burnt, they are both 
to be regarded as mendacious.* 


A Hick 4th. 

When, in order to decide a dispute between tvvo parties, recourse is to 
be had to a lire-ordeal and one ol the parlies in litigation is a mendacious 
individual who knows charms and incantations by which he can prevent 
his feet from getting hurt and cause those of his adversary to be injured 
instead, or else [whilst allowing his own to become burnt and swollen] he 
can cause those of his antagonist to become hurt in the same manner* — let 
the Recorder and the constables watch him attentively, and if they suspect 
any foul doings on his pari, let them bring him up for investigation [to dis- 
cover the fraud]. * 

Article 5th. 

If the plaintiff asserts that he lent money, clothing or other valuables to 
the defendant and brings up the latter befor : the court to investigate the 
matter; and if upon the judge questioning the defendant about the loan, 
the defendant denies any such transaction and calls for an ordeal [in proof 
of his denial] ; and if the plaintiff, not possessing any witnesses to testify to 
his statement, takes up the challenge and consents to an ordeal [together 
with his adversary], either by water, fire, or ^ swimming match against, or 
across a stream, or an ordeal by candles, let him designate the deity whom 
he desires to witness the test. Whether the plaintiff or defendant is 
defeated in the trial, it is stated that the deltas do not side with persons of 
profligate heart who are disloyal and unsincere. • 

Let the court [prior to the ordeal] require both parties to set down, on 
* Their case is then dismissed with a hae, if of a purely civil nature. 
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each side, the' amount of the money or valuables in dispute ; and [after its 
conclusion], fine the loser twice that amount.* Return to the victor the 
amount of his stake ; the remainder divide into two parts ; one is “ fine ^ 
[sin wdi, given to the victor]; the other is ‘‘corrective’' [pJCinai^ 
amende, from vinaya\ \ it belongs to the Government. 

In the event of both antagonists proving equal in the contest, let the 
ph'inai be exacted from each of them [/>., half the amount of their stake]. 

Article 6th. 

When two persons have a case against any two other jiersons, which 
comes under the jurisdiction of any civil Court whatever; and, in order to 
decide it, recourse is to be had to an ordeal ; and the judges agree to this 
course ; it is ordained that a sum shall be required as security to be 
deposited by both parlies before proceeding with the test. 

If the ordeal is to be held by lighted candles, let the Vicc-piesident of 
the Court, two counsellois and the usliers sit Lcigether to watch the result 
and prevent the adversaries from qiiarrolling. 

If any of the parties has an evjl tongue and begins to insult tlie other, he 
is to he declared guilty*; for his case is not strong, hence he purposely re- 
sorts to artifice : he must therefore be hcUi to have lost his case. 

If the geese and iowls cooked for offerings are raw, let it be written 
down. 

l..et there be ]irc])arod candles of exactly the same size. The cotton 
threads fotming the wick of eacli shouUl be counted and seen to be ectual 
in number. J.et ihcre be made also wocjden stands [candlesticks] to sup- 
port the candles. 

Once the candles are lit, should or other insects adhere to one of 
them and thus cause it to go out ; or, should it go out [without any apparent 
cause] by itself, lct4:he owner of lhat rantile be decUiied the loser, and let 
him be fined twice the amoiini sLikctl [including his stake]. 

Arlicle ylh. 

\Vhcn holding an ordeal by water, the Rec:oider shall read the pledge and 
the address to the gods. Then the plaintiff and defendant shall bathe and 
wash their lieads ; after this let them have a game of cock-fighting [as a 
preliminary augury]. 

When both arc about to dive under water, let there be stuck two poles 
[on the bottom], six cubits aiiarl (lo feet) ; and let a levelling stick be 
placed over the shoulders (jf both pariies.t 'Die gong having been beaten 
thrice [as a signal], the necks of l)oth parties are to be pressed down under 
water bimultaneously, and the retaining ropes [ded round the waist] let go. 
Both parties must then dive at^the same lime, and reach as far down as the 
foot of their respective pole. The clepsydras must tlien be set agoing 
together. J 

* That is, the amount of his stake an equal sum, the total being the amount taken 
as fine. « 

t I,e.t from above the shoulder^ of one, across to the shoulders of the other, to keep 
them down at the same level. 

t They generally consist of a brass bowl with a small aperture in the bottom, set afloat 
in a bucket of water. 
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Once the parties have dived, the one appearing first above water shall 
have the neck surrounded with the Klayig collar [as a sign of defeat]. 
Then let the rope be* pulled, to draw up the other party still under water. 

If at the expiration of six padas neither the plaintiff nor the defendant 
appears above the water, let the ropes be pulled up, and both parties 
helped out of the water. 

Si xi.K or Cmaroks. 


Pees for the wotcr ot dea/ to he paid eu/au/atP'e/y by both parties. 
hor the clerk reading the statement of the case ... 3 Ticals. 

Kor the Recorder reading the invocation and 
pledge..^. ... ... ... ... 3 

Cost of Diving-poles ... .. 3 »> 

Sitting fee for judges ... ... 6 ,, 

Cost of AVf?//:; collar .. ... 1 ,, 

For the const.ibles ... ... ... 3 „ 

H arrowing (.ind sweeping ?) fee ... ... 5 ,, 

Ciong-heating I'ee ... .. ... i „ 

Neck-pressing fee . . ... ... 1 ,, 


'lotal 




Sjtodry Charges. 

Ci)st of erecting slirinc for olTerings to the tutelary 
deities... 

White tlrcsscs 
2 diick.s ... 

2 fowls 

2 sets of offerings 

Incense- sticks, tajjers, mahutt limes, d/n-poi pods, 
etc. 

4 new rice-pot.s j 

4 new sauce[)an.s ! 


Ticals, 

4 II 

■4 11 

J 

11 

h » 


4\)tal 


1 1 


Great total for the Water Ordeal ... j7 j* 

Pees for the Pi re Ordeal. 

Silting fee ... ... ... ... S 'I’icals. 

For the Recorder reading the invocation and 

pledge... ... ... ... - a i» 

]*"or the Clerk reading the statement of the ca.so ... 3 ,, 

For the Constables ... ... ■■■3 »» 

offerings ... ... ' ... ■■■ xi n 

Cost of worship to the shrine of Kiila ... ... }« 

Harrowing fee ... ... ... ■•■5 n 

'Fotal for both parties ... 25 •„ 


* This time, of 36 minutes, seems enormous ; but it i.s to be remembered that native 
divers are accustomed to remain under water many minutes ; and that this figure is g^veia 
as probably the utmost theoretical limit of a dive, never however reached in practice* ^ 
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Text of the invocation \satyadhishthAna, declaration of trutli\, read by the 

Recorder.* 

% 

May glory come to me as, with the five extremities touching the ground, 
I salute the “ Three Jewels ” [of the Buddhist 'J'riad]. 

With folded hands L!i)lifteii to the forehead, I pay homage to the lustrous 
and pure feet of the noble, most excellent 'I'eacher [Budtlha] who is 
endowed with the 32 major characteiistics of a great man and with the 8^4. 
minor distinguishing marks of an eminent being. 

And I beg to w'orsliip the I^aw, contained in 8 1,000 chapters and the 
three Baskets [or collections], — the Siittanta^ the Abhidhumma and the 
Vifiaya. 

Next I salute the Congregation, licaded by the S orders of the elect 
(Ariyas)j ; and the excellent disciples who govern and maintain the teach- 
ing [of the Taw], 

I turn then to pay my resi)ects to the /Jeiuts, t.e. the three-cyed India, 
the sixteen Brahma archangels [of the lliahma-licaven] ; Dhatarattiin, 
Virulhaka, Virupaksha and Kuvenuraja [the four Jsohapahis\ \ the mighty 
Isvara (Siva) and [his consi>rt] Uina; Narayana [Vi.Mui] and ])Owcrfiil 
Vayu ; Visvakarman and ilic Naga kings; Varna and Vessuvan.i ; the Sun, 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, KcU\ and RahCi, - almighty 
regents of the nine planets ; the guardian [lutclar)] deities of eaitb, fire, air 
and water; the Garudas^w^X Kumb/iaiji/as^ the angels of the six KamaJera- 
iokas ; and the goddess Mtkhala, empress of the ocean. May they all 
protect me ! 

Also do 1 salute Dharani, the li^arth goddess, the tutelary deities of 
mountains and caves, the wandering deras of s[»ace [a/hisa deras, flitting 
about in movable mansions] ; all the gods of one milliiiid c/nr/:ra 7 'ii'irs ; of 
the infinite, boundless universe. 

Respectfully I present them the oblations that the plaintiff and 
defendant “■ in pursuance of ancient traditiem — herewirh offer; namely, 
cocoanuts, sugar sweet as honey i^idlamadhurasa), fresh bananas, sugar- 
canes, beans, peas, til-seed, and boiled swceimeacs, red and white, -all 
arrayed in a fine-looking row. And bali offerings of food, spirituous drinks 
and roast fowls, I beg to give as pfija : and sweet odorous essences, fresh 
toilet-paste, flagrant flour [toilet-powder] perfumed wuih sandal, and 
brilliant hair-oil delightfully smelling ; and rice and curiics, arecii nuts and 
betel leaves, waxen tapers and wreaths of fresh flowers, I herewith offer. 

All these things I beg to ofTer in adoration \ptlija \ to the almighty £>evas^ 
the tutelary deities watching over streams and trees, roads, monasteries 
and shrines, mountains and cities, and all places of the universe. 

May the excellent protecting deities of this land, benignanlly turn their 
eyes on us and deign to receiv«e the oflerings, tastefully arranged on the 
altar and looking so beautiful, designed for them. 

Come, one and all, and partake of the food in good and cheerful spirit. 
The plaintiff and defendant have both offered it and reverently worship 
you. According to the rule, I beg to read their pledge, in the usual form. 

* The original is written in the metre termed by the Siamese 

f Those who have attained the eight degrees of sanctification rankling from Setdeaiti- 
fnagga to ArahaUaphizla. 
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Texi of the Pledge and Adjuration {jOmhara\ used for water Ordeais^ and 

read by the Recorder* 

• . 

1. Ye, the gods of all inouiuains, streams, lakes, creeks, be attentive . 

[lit., “ turn your mental eye ”]. 

2. And ye, bright tutelary deities of the city and kingdom, Siia-miiang, 
Song-miiang and Lak-uiuaiig ;t 

3. Ye, gods of the ponds caves, woods, mountains and trees, 

grottoes [yuhd] and wells, aqueducts and rivulets ; 

4. Thou, MekhalA, goddess of the perilous seas, of streams, waters and 
rivers ; 

5. Ye, deities of tlie lower regions, down tt> the deepest stratum of the 
earth, to the realm of Nag, is and Vinila, and the boundaries of the world ; 

6 and of the iqipcr spheres, as fai aloft as tlu* highest Brahma-heaven 
and the most perfci.t and pure abodes of existence [where transmigratory 
lite is consummated and talvation'atiained ] ; 

7. Thou, the su]>rcme deity of mount R^adasa^ lowering in the, middle 
of space, brightly shining ami inlimLoly pleasant ; 

8. Thou, powerful Tord Visnii ; all 30 deities of ‘'pace (hkasiidci^a) , 
'Thou, Cianesa, who wandcrc.st scanning the universe with the mental eye . 
--listen, ye all ! 

9. Whichever be mendacious [of the two iiarties undergoing the ordeal], 
come ye all together, and in less than the twinkling of an eye deprive him 
of life. 

10. And ye, tutelary deities rahshadeva)^ show your supreme might , 
manifest it luminously at once ; 

1 I. And cause for him to arise serpents and water-snakes, gigantic and 
terrific water-demons, to sei/e and cling to his feet ; 

T2. [and let ihcie be produced! monsters in the form of Yakshas, who 
flown with their eyebrows anfl rijli aioiind their fiery eyeballs, and make a 
[gurgling] nc^iso, like Rkrit Riit liy to seize him by the neck , 

13. and bite him with force until their teeth bend under the strain. Let 

these big, terrific monsiers with long tongue, ^ 

14. staring c>es, bristling hair and rufllcd beard, l>ig, protruding belly, 
and all black in colour, 

15. petrify him [make him as if spell-bound] with their looks, and molest, 
pursue, strike, overthrow liim ; seize him, tread upon him, fierce and in- 
exorable, in the watery deep ; 

t 6. so as to compel him to merge out ot the water and lose hold of the 
[tliving] pole] — him who is mendacious and shows the false to be true. 

17. And let the water-butterfly-demons J. who dwell in subaqueous 
caverns, come ; and also the pfi i lan^ [stinking demons of corpses] ; 

• The original is written in the metre termed* by the Siamese Kdph Lh'abang (Atfvya- 
ck'apa\ \ in which each line consists of 16 feet tlividcfl into three parts, numbering 
re.spectively 6, 4, and 6 feet. 

t The three uramadevatti^ or public I'cnates^ of each of which shrines exist in every 
capital of Sidm and Cambodia. They represent respectively, the gloi^y and pride, the 
life and prosperity, and the rtrrn establishment and long-continuance of the state and its 
capital. 

X jPRt siicL nam are Yakshints and correspond closely to the mermaids of western 
legends. 
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18. and the disembodied evil spirits of those who perished by violent 
death, — by falling from trees, or [murdered] on the road ; or were drowned ; 
who died in child-birth ; and also of those who died a natural death ; 

19. of those who perished devoured by tigers, crushed or pierced by the 
tusks of elephants, by rhinoceroses, or by the horns of buffaloes ; and who 
died of fright, their Khwdn having left them suddenly ; — * 

20. Let all [these demons] come together to harass him who is menda- 
cious, strike and wound him, so that he shall have, in less than a breath, to 
come up above the water.! 

21. l.et his falseness cause him to see -a dreary vision ! — terrific dangers 

of all sorts round him j vh. PICrdi demons of monstrous size, 

crocodiles, porpoises, 

22. makarns [sea-dragons], mermaids, herds [monsters like crocodiles 
with horns on their heads], sharks ; — all swimming and circling round him ; 

23. biting and nipping him all round; sciucezing and pressing him from 
below and above ; and molesting him in many other ways until he loses 
hold [of the diving-polej and emerges to the surface. 

24. with an emaciated, ghastly face, pale and sad, discouraged and 
desolated, his Kh'ivdn having forsaken him. 

' 25. For the truthful man, as be dives under tlic surface, may the waters 
part, separate and retire ; 

26. may no sign of guilt become manifest about him, by the power of 
the protection accorded him by the gods ; 

27. may he breathe freely [whilst under water] ; may the waters keep 
away from him, so that he be at case. 

28. The man who is sincere need be in no dread of dangers : these will 
keep away from his person. 

29. l..et who.socver is in the right be comfortable and free from accidents 
of any kind. 

30. If, however, the plaintiff and defendant are Ijolh insincere and have 
simply been slandering and falsely accusing each other, — 

31. Or if one of them spoke what is false, and i.s guilty, and w’ent and 
offered oblations in ^lii trays to the troc-spriles or the yV/V 

32. soliciting their assistance in ohlaining a vii lory over his adversary ; 

33. or if he has bribed them with offerings, inducing them thereby 10 
save him from defeat - 

34. Or if lie has seduced the judges in his favour and induced them to 
alter the stateme]its of the case [the evidence collected], 

35. and the judges have connived with him and perverted the facts as 
he wished, so as to turn all points in his favour - 

36. and the sprites and other deities^ have lent assistance in perpetrating 
the fraud, and without mature reflection 

37. have received such bali offerings from the false mSn and caused him 
10 win the ordeal ; -- 

38. and the sincere party who accused his adversary rightly and spoke 

+ /C/itvdn is«the .spirit of compossure, the ht let-bya of the liiirmese, an attendant genius 

or fairy whir.h forms the welfare of human brings. 

t Three h/drts or re.strictions of the breath being, as already said, the tJixic recpiired for 
the ordeal to l^c valid. 
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the truth, being meanwhile quite unsuspicious [of the fraud practised for 
his defeat], did not think of having recourse to artifice and of captivating 
for himself by offerings the favour of the Devas, etc. ; 

39. [If this has occurred] then let the Devas who proved guilty of such 
wickedness, and tlie Pisacha goblins who had a hand in the fraud and lent 
colour to the subversion [of truth], 

.^o. and gave the guilty party the victory with deliberate partiality, as a 
requital for the oblations which they received from him ; 

41. ATay such and sprites] be precipitated deep down in the hells 

and there remain for a whole B udd/iantarakalpa in excruciating suffering ; 

42. Without ever seeing the rays of the sun or moon, perpetually burn- 
ing in the gloomy darkness, 

43. tormented by atrocious pain ; and may tlicy n(jt be reborn into this 
world in lime foi the advent of ilic future Ikiddha [so as not to be saved 
by him], 

4P for having artfully subvciLed the tiuLh and caused it to vanish 
before falsehood. 

45. When their term of punishment in hell has ex[>ired, and [on leaving 

it] they are about to receive once more a c(ai portal form, may they be 
reborn in the lowest order of evistence, • 

46. destitute of wealth, beauty, disceinincnt and intelligence. 

47. May they be reborn in a low caste, with body ulcerated and rotting, 
disabled and crip|)lcd. 

48. May they always be outwitted and outdone in everytliing by others ; 
and this because they have perverted the truili into indecent falsehood. 

49. All ye who are witnesses, C) deities of the earth, streams, water 
expanses, hills and caves, 

50. mountain-rivulets ; and who have in custody all i)laces of the 
universe ! 

51. as soon as you have hcanl this appeal [made to you], you should 
investigate [tlie case] with your spiritual insight and with unbiased dis- 
position. 

52. Let the truthful be jnoved to be in the rigl)t and the mendacious 
guilty. Ik* careful of this. I >o not let yourselves be influenced by par- 
tiality or antipatliy, for tlie one oi the otlier part\. 

53. Let the one who spoke falsehood with the malignant intent to 
cause harm to the other ])e unmasked bt Tore ail ; 

54. make him restless, uneasy, unable to endure even for a monieut 
under the water, so that he may emerge at once. 

55. Whoever anujng you, O JJe’ 7 ’us, deigns to lake an interest in this 
trial and helps to tlic succc.ss of the rightful and to the ruin of the guilty, 

56. may he attain an aerial mansion in a more exalted sphere of heaven. 

57. If he be a B/iih?iadcV(Uii, may he be raised to perpetual bliss in the 
Tavatimsa heaven. 

58. May he for ever and in every way prosper more and' more in his 

newly attained state ! * • 

59. And ye, O BhiUas and water-demons, who, being of compassion^e 
heart, fond of lustre and glory, 

60. help to protect the jusL rtiay you be successful in all your purdbitsl 
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* 

61. And the judges who act rightfully, may they be for ever free from 
calamities and reverses. 

62. And the Bhfiias and PJCr^i demons who protect him 

[the just man], may they be redeemed from their condition of Yakshas 
and Ph^hsang {Pistickas). 

63. May they attain the sphere of the Siiras (gods), where there are 
bevies of celestial maidens (apsaras)^so that they may be merry and happ}'^, 

64. and be freed from the state of suHcring {JthiiyadiikJikCi)^ by virtue 
'of the power [gained] by having acted rightly ; 

65. and [may they] then be appointed to rule over the realm of heaven, 
as a reward for their probity. May the false party be scornfully defeated 

66. and the truthful achieve a sjilendid triumph. The lalse man, the 
culprit, may he find his death in the waters ! 

• Adjiiraiiott for ihe Fire Ordeal, 

I- We, who are the judges [in this case], beg to announce our resolve, 
taking the Buddha, the J.aw and the Order 

2. as our three refuges and protections from ignorance. May they 
[the Three Jewels] make the Truth appear to us, 

3. and dispel the mental darkness that, in the three worlds, causes 
people to err, and to pervert the truth for falsehood. 

4. We salute and adore all the jDer'as and tutelary deities of great and 
supreme power ; 

5. above as far as the radiant Brahrna-heavens ; and below, down to the 
world of Nagas ; 

6. before and behind ; to the left and trie right ; the deities of the eailh 
and trees, and of space. May they look upon us ! 

7. [The deities] of /vai/asa and Alent and of the four earthly continents : 

8. Uitaraki/rUf A f/iaragoya/ia, Puidnwidika und /amka-dv'f pa ; 

9. Ganesa who is the executor of Siva’s commands [.^irakarma] \ all 
deities of the earth ; the great emperors of the four tjuarters of the world 
iMaharajika) ; 

10. The gods of the Tavaiimsa and of the sixteen llrahma-heavens of 
resplendent mightiness, and Siva and Narayana ; 

IT. Uma-bhagavati and J^akshmi, their divinely charming wives; 

12. and the beautiful, bright nymphs of heaven standing at their left 
and right 

13. nine millions, ninety millions in number; and Das-akanlha [Ravana], 
resplendent in the majesty of his jiowcr ; 

14. the Sun- and Moon-gods who travel, radiant, across the aerial ex- 
panse ; Mars, M' rc'ury, Jupiter, 

15. Venus, Saturn, Rtihil and Ketu, regent deities of their resjiective 
planets ; the 'deities of the four worlds ;* 

t6. Kala [Yama] and Kali [Yamuni or Durga i*] ; Pattugami (?) and 
the victorious Ramadeva [Rama, Ramachandra] ; 

^ 17. S&malardtvas (dark deities?) of great might; and the great and 
jujst guardian emperors of the four quarters, to wit : King Kuvera, 

18. Virdlapakkha, Virulhaka and Dhatarattha ; and the mighty Bali; 

* 1 suppose these include : Devaloka^ ATanussaloka, Nirayaloka and Petalokm. 
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19. the Rishis^ Siddhas^ Vidyadharas^ Gandharvas^ dncLall the Devas to 
whom Buddha enlnisted the protection of his religion 

20. for 5,000 years ; and the goddess Mani-mckhala, and Varuna and 
Vayu ; 

21. Dharani, Ganga (goddess of fresh-water) and the deity of salt-water; 
all endowed with i)ei fect powers, and who aie our refuge and protection in 
this world i 

22. May they [all these deities] cause all the sinful, ferocious ^leasts who 
molest and jcopanlize man on this earth, to arise 

23. and appear hefore the eyes of him who has &aid what is false, making 
him shake and shiver with fright ; 

24. may his-skin blister and his hair bristle on liis head ; may the terror 
of tlic approaching danger appear dcpicied on liis countenance, and his 
limbs treinlile as he sees the glare (»f the bli^k flames. 

25. O (iod of h'iie, .so gloriously shining and mighty! scorch and 
blister him as he enters tiie flames ! 

26. O (iod of hire, radiant and mighty in these aecumulated embers! 
scald, blister, bum Iiim, '.0 that his guilt ii*ay ai)i)ear c\ ident before every eye ! 

27. U'e beg all, O /)tvu/s, great and small, -to lend your help in 

ruining and destroying him. • 

2<S. W'e beg yon, Lord Varuna and yonr consort (V'aruni) ! 

29. wlio, whelher you Ih biJow wiviiin the eauh or above in space, can 
always sec from evetywhcic, nrakc manifest the truth to us. Ye, deities of 
the woods who rule on / 

,30. Ve, j)Ow*orful and iniaidian vc:, and tutclaiy gods of our city! 

31. deities of the eaUh and trees, and all other divine beings of 
whom vve do n<iL know the names I 

^^2. We beg to invite you all to couic and assist in deciding this case, 
its trulli and filselKKxI, according to true justice. 

33. We resjiecirully' jnesent you the /'n/i offerings, sweet and sour, of 

variiAis soil<, to wit: sugar-canes, cocoamits and molasses ; 

34. sweet and beaiiiifiil d.iiivic'^ and fruils of various kinds, which both 
th(^ jilairiliff and defenckint have prepared. 

35. Wc beg to ofiler ihom to you, () that ye may be propitious 

and clement. 

36. Though few and small be the oblations, di^diin thenn not; deign to 
accept them as they aic. 

37. Treat us not with conlemi>t, nor givt us blame, nor bear us rancour, 
nor do us evil and damage. 

38. And.yc, O ferocious boasts who are wont to sin, do [the right party] 
no harm, be kind to him and spare hi.s life. 

39. But the culprit who is mendacious, may he, as he enters the fire, be 
instantly harmed by the hi re- God ; 

40. May he instantly have his skin blistered and scorched ; for he has 
spoken falsely and shown dishonesty. 

41. And ye, great tutelary deities, come in haste and help in doing him 
harm. 

42. We only beg you to spare to him — for this time — his life alone, > 

Deign to work this miracle, so that it may appear manifest to the eye? of ^ 
the world. ^ 

Bangkok, 3, 1895. 
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THE OFFICIAL PRAYER OF ISLAM AND ITS 

LIBELLERS. 

Bv Dk. G. W, Lioitxkr. 

Whatever allowances one may be disposed lO make fui' thc exaggerations 
of party-warfare and however great may be one’s indignation at unredressed 
atrocities, Armenian or other, if jiroved to have taken ]>lace, there can be 
only one opinion as to the impropriety of swceiiing caliunnics against the 
Muhammadan religion for thc purpo.se of inflaming and misleading the 
public mind against Turke}'. Tn the book by the Ivcv. F. Greene on 
“The Armenian Crisis and thc Rule of the I'urk,’’ which appears to have 
been largely circulated by the Anglo-Armcnian Committee and to which 
Mr. Gladstone has not hesitated to give the support of a name, the 
prestige of which is dear even to his political opponents, I find a gross 
misrepresentation regarding what is called “ the odicial prayer of Islam,” 
including both Sunnis and Shiahs, which is alleged to be a cause of “ the non- 
fulfilrnent of Ottoman promises in regard to (Jhristian subjects and the 
frequent massacres of the latter.” Were such a prayer a possibility., except 
in the case of some irresponsible fanatic, C Christian or Muslim, in lime of 
actual war, the sooner those \v!io sanction it are removed “ bag and baggage” 
to a desert island where they can do no mischief — not l<.) Annonia, which Mr. 
Gladstone apparently forgot when recommending the migration of the 
to Asia Minor,- -the better for outraged humanity, but the fad is that no such 
official prayer ” exists, 'fho allegation is an insidt to all who [irofess Islam, 
to our allies of Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, and to our Muham- 
madan fellow-subjects. 1 happen to have thc volume which contains all 
the official prayers and sermons for the guidancciof Imams and worshippers 
throughout the dominions acknowledging cither the sovereignty or the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of 'Piirkey, is.sued by aiUhoiity and sanctioned by 
the religious Heads of the Sunni community ami I now translate the real 
“ official prayer ” of Islam, the prayer for the Sultan, that for the Khalifa for" 
the time being, and even that prescribed h)r use in time of a religious war 
(Jihad), which, as 1 have already explaiiied, can merely be undertaken 
when the Muhammadan religion is ;n danger, wdicn Muhammadans are 
driven from their homes hif^ansc they profess Islam, when there is a special 
leadership and there are reasonable prospects of success. It will be seen 
that, even in times of such excitement, it is patience and vigilance that are 
prescribed for thc religious wariior, not the massacre or plunder of “ the 
inftdel,” much less is the prayer an apology for, or an incitement to, the 
outrages of Mr. Greene’s “ prayer.” Without referring to the fiery utter- 
ances of the Crusaders, including Peter the Hermit, our own National 
Anthem contains a prayer for the confusion of our enemies which is not 
conceived in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. Her Majesty is also 
entitled the “ Defender of the (Christian) Faith,” the special sense in which 
the Sultan IS called a Ghdzi, without this term implying what popular mistake 
has attached to it. Be that as it may, the juxtaposition of the prayers as 
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they really are and what they are believed to be by the atrocity-mongers 
will do more than any words of mine to expose the inexcusable hbel which 
has been scattered broadcast regarding a, sister religion of Judaism and 


Christianity. 

The ^^ojfficiaT' prayer of fsldm (as 
read). 


The Khutba or Sermon (trans- 
lated from the collection ol 8i 
authorized Khutbas in use in all ter- 
ritories under Ottoman rule or 
suzerainty- -inclilding Kgypt — with 
the same number of prayers lor all 
festivals of IsUiin, marriages, deaths, 
funerals and other occasions). 

“The DivKiNfTJ-: kiuiruA i or 

sL'LTAN AHDin. IfAMIO Klf.AN VP^IgC 

77): 

“ J^raise bo to (h3<l from whom we 
ask for victory against hostile ])eo])le ; 
for our Sultan Andul Hamid Ivhan ; 
and ask for him the aid by the 
angels of the Mercitnl ; tor our 
Sultan Abdid Hamid Khan ; and 
Cilory be to Him from whom we 
ask for help by the grace of the 
Konin; for our Sultan Abdul Hamid 
Khan. Him from whom wc ask 
for support, Him the Hcnefactor : 
for our Sultan ct<'. Ifim from 
whom we seek spiritual solici- 
tude at all times ; for oui Sultan 
etc, Hearn that the Sultan is the 
shadow of Clod in the world in 
ordSr to give rest to man {human 
peace) ; for the carrying out of justice, 
prosperity, righteousness and gener- 
osity. He, the benefactor, has com- 
manded us to obey the Sultan ; 
according to His saying, to Him be 
glory, and splendour, in the Koran 
“and is ordained the command 
from you and is due at all times’ 
that you may be obedient to our 
Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan. For 
he, as has been commanded to 
him by his Lord, is zealous in 
guarding us from people of idolatry 

NEW SERIES, yOL. X. 


iVte prayer of fsldm^ 

as represented in “ the Armenian 
Crisis and the rule of the Turk” 
by the Rev. K 1>. (ireene, m.a,, to 
which is prefixed the following letter 
in Mr. Gladstone's own handwriting : 

“ I am glad to hear that your 
work is about to be published by 
Messrs. H odder and Stoughton, as 
I believe it will materially as.sist in 
rousing public attention to the recent 
outrages in Armenia which almost 
pass description and have inflicted 
indelible disgrace on the Sultan of 
'rurkey and on his ofticers and • 
soldiers concerned in ])crperrating, 
in denying and in shielding them. 

[ remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

W. E. Gladstonk. 

Rev. I’. D. Greene.’' 

“I'lie non-fulfilment of Ottoman 
promises in regard to Christian sub- 
jects and the frecpienr massacres of 
the latter are an exact fulfilment of 

'I'fie OJficia/ Prayer of f si am 
which is used throiigliout Turkey 
and daily rcjieated in the (.!airo 
‘Azhar* University by ten thou.sand 
Muhaiiinicilan Students from all 
lands. ' 'he following translation is 
from the Arabic : 

“ ‘ I seek refuge with Allah from 
Satan [the rejevm^ the accursed. In 
the name of .Allah the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful: “O Lord of 
all Creatures ! O Allah ! Destroy 
the infidels and polytheists, thine 
enemies, the enemies of the re- 
ligion I O Allah ! Make their 
children orphans antj defile their 
abodes ! Cause their feet to slip I 
give them and their families^ their 

- i 
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and rebellion ; and it is fitting that 
we should invoke God : Oh God ? 
we ask Thee by Thy mighty name 
for speedy victory to our Sultan.” 

Khutba for days of JihAd or 

THE Hot.y War anj> Expedi- 
tion. 

‘‘ Praise be to God who is the 
best of Helpers \ For we say, verily 
help us against the infidel people ; 
He is who is dissatisfied with the 
licentious ; we ask Him : “ Do help 
us against the infidel peo])le.*’ Crlory 
to Him who scatters the strength of 
unbelievers; so wc say verily “Do 
help us ** etc. He who surrounds 
with his aid his grateful worshippers; 
Help us etc. He whoAi God sent 
to give vigour to the lukewarm ; 
Help us etc. Know ye that God 
whose name be exalted has written 
upon you the Jihad (against) the 
wicked. Therefore, oxen your- 
selves and say Help us against the 
infidel peoide. And be yc patient 
in the fatigues of the expedition 
(ghiza) ; foi verily His help makes 
bold those who watch. Then say 
ye ; Help us etc. 'I hou art our Lord 
(Maula). Then help us against the 
people of infidels.'' 


households and their women, their 
children and relations by marriage, 
their brothers'and their friends, their 
possessions and their race, their 
wealth and their lands, as booty to 

the Moslems O T.ord of all Crea- 
tures 1" ' 

Mr.. Greene does not inform us for 
which of the five prescribed daily 
prayers, the above, horror is substi- 
tuted, l)y what authority, for what 
purpose and why it should be so 
specially violent in the sedate Uni- 
versity of Islam. Let us compare 
now the following fpiotation from 
the National Anthem with the Jihad 
Sermon in the opposite column, 
than which, one would suppose, no- 
thing would be a stronger appeal to 
fanaticism : 

Qiwtaiiofi from ihe I^ational Anthem. 

Oh Lord, our God arise 
Scatter our enemies 
And make them fall ! 
(Jonfound their politics 
Frustrate their knavish tricks 
( )n Thee our ho[)es w'c fix 
God save us all.” 


The Khutba for the KuaeIfa. 


After the general invocation of 
blessings on all the prophets (Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad etc) 
is finished “now inclining one foot, 
read the prayer for the Sultan 

The Khutba por the KnAT.lii-A. 

“ Oh* God ; have mercy dn the 
Khalifas who have been in the right 
path and the Imams who have 
been well-guided, who have ruled 
and witfi righteousness and thus 
have striven for justice. Elohim ! 
<Allahumma). Aid and help Thy 
servant and Thy Khalifa, the Great 
3ultan.,, the ' exalted Khdqdn, the 


In India this Khutba is not said 
in 9/ioths of the existing ^unni 
Mosques. I'he practice is followed, 
as in other Muhammadan countries, 
which are neither under Ottoman nor 
under English rule, of merely pray- 
ing for the ruler for the time being, 
whether he be an Amir, Shah, King, 
or other Chief. The Indian 
Khutba is as follows : 

“ Oh God, bless the ruler of the 
time being (or of the age) and 
render him benevolent and favor- 
able to the people. Help those 
who help the religion of Muham- 
mad. l.^t us also help those who 
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shadow' of God on earth ; the Lord 
(Maula) of the Kings of Arabia and 
’Ajain* ; Servant of ^he two sacred 
shrines (of Mecca and Medina). 

“for he is a Sultan, .son of a 

Sultan, the ‘defender of the 

Faith,' Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan, 
son of the Gha/i, Sultan Abdulmajid 
Khan, son of the Glia/i Sultan 
Mahmild Khan, May God cause his 
Khilafat to endure and perpetuate 
in justice his reign and cause his 
righteousness and generosity to 
extend on the two worlds to the 
end of t'.nic and the end of ages ! 
A men I f)h 'rhou who answerest 
those who ask and oh 'J'hou, best 
of Helpers, Allahumma (h'lohiin); 
Help him with a help of holiness \ 
and make him victorious with a 
ni-.’sr Victory, Oh God, help the 
armies <jf Mussulmans and thi-. 

.SOLDIKKS <jr TH()S1«'. WUt) I’.KIJhVK IN 

God and xMitc (dircetj Feacc 
and Health and Welfare upon us 
and upon the Filgriins ;md de- 
fenders of the Faiih and upon 
travellers and upon residents (in one 
place) upon those [>resciif and 
absent, on I'hy land and on I'hy 
sea, of the ])Cople of Mithaininad, 
upon them all and be ihcir peace 
upon the Apostles (those who have 
been sent) and Praise be to God. 
the ruler of the world (“ then raising 
the foot and after silent prayer 
read the verse ” :) For God com- 
luandeth that there be justice 
and generosity and kindness to 
one^s neighbours and abstinence 
from the profligate, the hypocrite 
and the rebellious. He x^^eaches 
to you, so that you may remember. 
(In the prayer for the Sultan that 
follows in much the same strain, the 
conclusion is) “and guard and pro- 
tect this city and all the cities of 
the Muslims and blessings on all 
the prophets and Apostles.'’ 

* This is “Persia” or 


help Islam. Weaken those who 
weaken Islam.” 


[This prayer, therefore, is in- 
tended -in India for Her Majesty, 
as “the ruler of the age.” In many 
Muhammadan countries prayer is 
also offered “ for all Muhammadan 
Kings.’' 

'J'he follow'ing x:)assage, however, 
occurred in a New V'ear's sermon 
that was heard by an European 
visitoi. It was delivered at Cairo 
on a special occasion and under 
special circumstances, in the days 
of Sultan Mahmfid : 

“ Oh Ciod, assist the forces of the 
Muslims and the armies of the 
Unitarians.'-* Oh God frustrate the 
infidels and polytheists, Thine ene- 
mies, the enemies of religion. Oh 
Ijod 1 invert ihcir banners, and 
ruin their habitations and give them 
and their wealth as booty to the 
MlisUius.” 'Hie latter passage, 
although referring to .an impending 
conflict, was objected to by pious 
Muhammadans as “w'orldly” and 
there is reason to believe that it 
has not been repealed. 


^ E /(?n this player has been held to 
invoke : blessing on the armies of all 
“those \'ho believe in one Gorl ” or on 
those who are *‘Ahl-Ketab” or “pos- 
sessors of a holy book,” which includes 
Jews and Christians. I am sure that “the 
olTicial prayer of Islam ” as quoted by Mr. 
Green tf, <loes not exist, and I also do not 
believe that “ daily ten thousand Muham- 
madan .Students from all lands repeat” any 
such prayer, “in the Cairo ‘Azhar* Uni- 
versity.” ^ 


“ Berbery ” as our Kings used to add “ France ” to their titles.-^,j^J 
M2 
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THE VISIT OF THE SHAHZADA NASRULLAH, 
KHAN TO MOSQUE OF THE ORIENTAL* 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE AT WOKING. 

Bv Txir. Emioii. 

The importance of the visit of Shahzada Nasrullah Khan, the second son 
of the Amir Abdurrahman Khan of Afghanistan, to the Mosque of the 
Oriental University Institute at Woking, consists in the fact that it was an 
official recognition of an act of British toleration for, and sympathy with, 
Muhammadans, of whom so many are British subjects. The Mosque at 
Woking has no connexion with any propaganda, but was mbrely founded in 
order to enable Muhammadan travellers and residents in I'mgland to worship 
in their own way, not onl\' without let or hindrance, but also with every 
adjunct of resi)cctful consideration. It is connected with the Oriental 
University Institute, wdiich has been established for the promotion of 
Oriental, including Muhammadan, learning, and the long list of publica- 
tions that it has already issued, and that are advertised in this Review', is 
a proof of its earnest civdcavour, within its pow'er, to contribute towards 
its preservation. As one of its agencies for promoting a better knowledge 
of, and a greater general interest in, Oriental studies and researches, this 
Review may not have proved a useless handmaid. rhe Niiiih Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists of 1891 was mainly held uiuler its auspices. 
The purely practical side of the Institute, that of training Europeans for an 
Eastern career in a home of learned ai)d y>leasant sui roundings an<l in 
friendly association in studies, though not at meals, with natives of good 
birth,, living as such natives in accordance with their religious or caste 
requirements, has not yet met with a large measure of success, e.\cci)t 
in the utilization of its I.ibrary and Museum or the services of its Staff, 
by European and native scholars and officials, for “the spiiit of the age 
is rather in favour of lessening, than of increasing, w^iolcsoinc restraints 
and the devotion to unremunerative specialities, liowever important to 
science and to the State. Be that as it may^ as the undertaking is j)urely 
literary and philanthropic, it enjoys neither the lavour of speculators nor that 
of proselytisers or of adapters of Oriental religions to English tastes. 

As for the Mosque, the larger share of the cost of its construction 
and of that of its maintenance since 1887, has been borne by its 
founder, a retired Anglo-Iudian Government servant, and the rest by a 
pious and learned Muhammadan princess, by whose name, Shahjehan, or 
“ruler of the world, ' the ^losque is called, and whose motto “ Nasr min 
allah or “ Help from (iod’' is inscribed in one of the escutcheons of the 
Mosque, as an indication thjit no subscriptions or donations have been 
asked for, or received by, the Mosque, except one which a royal personage 
annually bestows, or as, by a strange coincidence, was unexpectedly 
brought by one, whose name is indicative of God’s help “Nasrullah,'* from 
the Axniis the first Chief with whom the founder discussed tlje building of 
the Mosque in 1885, a date which is also contained in the numerical value 
of the motto “Help from God,” and its loyal addition of “Victory is near.”^ 
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Indeed, prayers offered in the Mosque have been for our Sovereign and 
the Muhammadan Princess, as also for the Amir Abdurrahman and ‘^all 
Muhammadan rulers.” Under these circumstances, the Amir*s gift of 
j^492 for the expenses of the Mosque could not be refused, but it has 
been funded so ns to give a slight annual income of about towards 
the mainLcnance of a building, the first of its kind in Christian Europe, 
both in date and aim. Enlightened ministers of various religions in this 
country symj^athize with the effort to show our Christian consideration 
for Muhammadans, whilst opposing the wretched caricature elsewhere, 
which, whether for gain or notoriety, has converted some Englishmen 
of the lower orders from bad ('hrisiians into worse Muhammadans, 
who abuse the Lord Jesns, for whom true Muslims have the greatest 
veneration. If, incidcnlaily, the existence of this Mosque since 1887, 
the many worship[)ers from all Muhammadan c ountries that have since 
attended it, ihe recent proceeding thither of the Shahzada and suite in 
royal carriages and the tardy recognition of the India Office by the deputa- 
tion of a representative, are calculated to raise Christian and British prestige 
in the Muhammadan world, this is a wclcouic accident, though the Mosque 
was founded without any ])olitiral txrnh'c-pen'icey Such as is now avowed in 
connexion with the proj)osal to build a Mosejue in Paris. 

'The interior of the Mosque was decorated after the founder’s visit to the 
Mosques in Algeria and 'I'unisia, in pan anticipation of the Amir’s possible 
visit to this country, if not of his residence with the founder (see letter 
from the Amir in the “Asiatic Quarterly Review” of Aijril, 1894). The 
Mosque is a multum in parro of various Muhammadan styles of architec- 
ture, and i:ont.nns in its mottoes, arabesques and inscriptions, a summary of 
the ^[uhammadan faith, the invocations beginning with “ Ya Mayyi” 
“Oh thou who livesr ” (Jehovah), and other epithets of Cod that 
characterize Mis mercy, power and goodness. 

'The Shahzada came with his Sirdars and his entire suite to celebrate the 
I’d-uz’/uh.i, the greatest Muhammadan festival of the year, also called the 
“Kurban llairam ” in 'rurkey and the “ BaqriT’d ” in India. It com- 
memorates the sacrifice by Abraham of a ram instead of his son. 

On no previous occasion had the Shahzada all his men (100 in number) 
with him or had Woking before wiinessorl such a procession of royal and 
other carriages, some in number. As he is reported^ to have said 

ho had fell for the first lime since his a rival in England that he had 
done his duty,'’ and there is no doubt that, on this occasion, when all 
Muhammadans are equal and when members of that faith gathered 
from Persia, India, Eg> pt, Tuikcy and other parts, w^hen the 'Purkish 
and Persian Embassies were fully represented and telegrams of regret at 
unavoidable absence came in from the •Sultan of Johore,* and others 
like the Queen’s Indian Secretary, who had no idea that the Shahzada 

* The Sultan of Johore tried hU best to come, but was loo ill to do so, and, indeed, 
died the same evening after performing his prayers, two Rukuidt, Next <^y the Iniam 
of the Mosque was engaged, by request, in reading prayers over the death of this lamented 
prince, thus showing that the Mosque does its duty to Miihaintnadans whether in life or 
death. 
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was there, that, next to the gathering at Mina near Mecca, though with a 
long interval as to numbers, there never was such a representative meeting 
of Isldm as His Highness witnessed on that occasion. When the prayers 
and Khutba or Sermon were concluded, the Shahzada inspected the Imdni’s 
Hujra and paid the founder, who is an old and tried friend of his father, 
a private visit, partaking of light refreshments, as did also his suite. It may 
be added that the nueal in commeinoralion of Abraham's sacrifice was, as 
usual, prepared with due regard to the prescribed rites and was partaken of 
by Muhammadans of all ranks and countries, including the Indian art-work- 
men at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. Subjoined are letters from competent 
Indian authorities on the significance of the visit. We believe that His 
Highness prayed for his father, when the Sultan’s Imdm invoked a blessing 
on “ all Muhammadan rulers,” and we sincerely trust that, whatever else may 
be his impressions as regards this country or whatever we may think as to 
what might have been left done or undone in his piograinme or by his 
entourage in England or whatever maybe our anticipations as to the results 
of his visit to Europe, one thing is certain that he will carry away a grateful 
recollection of Her Majesty and of the opportunity given in this country for 
Muhammadan worship. 

Sir Ekpei, (iRin- iN writes : “ I am veiy glad that Nasrullah visited and 
worshipped at the Woking Mosque, as it will do good. 'This sign of 
toleration in England will impress the Afghans far more than a (uiildhall 
Banquet, for il shows that England has a genuine sympathy with its 
Muhamniadan subjects.” 

Gener,\l Sir Nfvit.i.k CJhamhkrl.mn says : 

“ I read with interest the .account of the Shalizadab’s visit to Woking. 
The ‘ outing’ must have been an agreeable change to him anti his following, 
after the dinners and crowded receptions, and being stared ai by the upper 
ten thousand as if he were some new s]jecimcn of humanity. . . . 

“ I personally knew slightly Afzul Khan — and with the excc])lion of 
Akbar Khan wa« for many months closely associated with all the other 
sons when they were under restraint at Ghu/.ni in 1840/41. We were all 
quite young, and more like brothers than ought else- — though at the time 
they were prisoners.” 

General A^ R. E. Hutchinson, former Resident of Gwalior and 
intimately acquainted with Muhammadan feeling, wrote as follows, before 
the Shahzada came to this country : 

“In writing to a Muhammadan gentleman in India I have mentioned 
that when the Ameer’s son comes to I.ondon he will be able to worship in 
a Musjid, and he and his followers will have an opportunity of judging 
whether London is * Dir-uMslam ’ or l)ar-ul-Harb ’ and it has struck me 
that, politically jspeaking, such an event would go far to open that young 
. chiefs eyes on the subject of ‘Jihad,’ which seems so strong a point in his 
native land and its surroundings.” 

After the visit, General Hutchinson sent the following letter : 

“ I have read with great interest the account of the Shahzada’s visit to 
Woking in order to take part in the worship at the Mosque on the occasion 
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of the celebration of the great Mahomcdan festival of Bakri-rd, and I 
consider the fact to be important, as it will show the Mahomedan world 
that England tolerates the religions of all her subjects both in this country 
and in the vast Empire of India. 

“ The young Prince will have learnt a lesson that will assist him in the 
future to combat the teaching of Mullah?, who, in the wild regions of 
Central Asia, are too ready to take advantage of every occasion to preach 
a ‘Jihad’ or Holy War, without any regard to the conditions necessary 
to make such war legal; and I am sure that His Highness the Amir will 
be gratified not only at tlic unique spectacle afforded to the Muslim world 
by the attendance of Iiis son, escorted by a British officer and ridingv in 
Ro3»al eejuipages, for thy purpose of worship ; but that the said worship 
was conducted entirely in accord with Mahomcdan ritual, witnessed by a 
represeniative congregation of Mahomcdan gentlemen of standing, and 
gained the approbation of tlic distinguished visitor, who expressed great 
satisfaction at the manner in which the festival was celebrated, remarking 
that he felt thankful that he had been given an opportunity of worshipping 
in this country in a Mahomedan Mos<iue. 

“'I'he Amir’s gift towards the support of the Mosque is strong evidence 
of his appreciation of the success that has attended what may be considered* 
a special object of his solicitude ; and it is to be hoped that His Highness’s 
geucrosily may make the Mahomedan community in London feel that they 
are specially indebted to youiself for the handsome mo?»(pie that has been 
placed at their disposal for the religious observances of their Faith.” 

“A FRiiiNii ” remarks: ‘‘'The importance of the visit consists in the 
lact that it was a public recognition by the Afghan Prince of the sympathy 
evoked among Muhammadans, so many of whom are British subjects, by 
the act of enlightened toleration which established the first Mosque for 
Moslem worship on British soil.” 

DESCRIPTION OK THE WOKING MOSQUi:. 

In the July number of i8qi of the “Asiatic Quarterly Review” was pub- 
lished the prospectus of the Institute, containing a summary of its examina- 
tions, the contents of its museum, as also the drawings of the Institute and 
grounds and of the outside of the Mosque, together with two illuminated 
pages of the photo-zincograiihed Koran which it has published and other 
drawings. In this issue wc mainly give a description of the interior of the 
building. Over the main door to the insid.; of the Mosque a place has 
been reserved for a facsimile of the inscription which is over the most 
ancient Arab Mosque, that of Sidi O'kba, in the Saharan Oasis of that 
name, of the year 68 of the Hejira. It means : “ Happiness is written 
on its doors ; then enter them in peace, believing.” At the side are two 
very large marble slabs which still await commemorative inscriptions and 
the famous verse of the Koriln, called that of the 'J'hrone and preceding 
that of “ there is no compulsion in religion.” 

In the interior, the Mihrab, or niche towards which the faithful turn in 
prayer and whence the Afghans learnt that the direction of Mecca was not 
to the south-west in England as it is from Kabul, forms, of course, the 
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most striking feature* It is not unlike the Mihrab of the famous Mosque of 
Kairowdn, the holy of holies of Muhammadan Mosqucs in Africa J the fringe 
of its semi-vault is decorated all round with stalactit(?3 from moulds of the 
Kaid Bay Mosque at Cairo ; its panels are marbled grey and red, its Dome 
being green and gold with arabesques consisting of inscriptions in the most 
ancient Arabic character, the Kiific, as also in the Tiighra style of writing* 
Inside its semi-circle is the whole of the Ffitiha or first Chapter of the 
Koran in gold letters, and over the Mihrab is the (Chapter of the Confession 
of the Unity of the Codhead and. crowning all inscriptions, is the name 
of “ Allah ” “ whose glory be glorified " in large letters. 

rhe interior of the Dome of the whole Mosque is covered with Kashmir 
shawl designs. I.et into it are gold-coloured glass-apertures, through which 
the light falls and in the midst of it is suspended a Mosijue lamp facing 
the Mihnib. 

Below the dome are stone-circles containing invocations in gold letters 
on a green ground in various Naskhi characters so as to be intelligible to 
Indians, Turks, Maglirabis, etc., whilst the motto, already alluded to, over 
the left of the inner doorway, is in beaptifiil “ Nasla’aliq.” Around the 
sills of the Moscpie stone-windows are the epithets of God on glass from 
^ Constantine in Algeria, taken-out in every variety of colour and arabesque. 

'Phe pulpit is constructed from a most elaborate ancient woodcarving 
procured in Kashmir by the Founder; its back is a marvel of Tunis glass* 
inscription, beginning w’ith “ In the name of God, the mercilul, the com- 
passionate ” and, in a circular device, containing the Chapter of the Unity 
ol the (irodhead with arabesques made up of other pious passages. 

Its cupola, which lakes to pieces, is Indian, and shows the artistic manner 
in which the Arab architect managed to cause a Dome to rise from a 
• square without any apparent break. Its outside is heavily gilt and its 
Inside is green, the religious colour, the cuj)ola of the pulpit representing 
in miniature the semi-vault of the Mihrab and the whole of the inner Dome 
of the Mosque, when finished. On the carved Lectern to the right of the 
pulpit rests a noble Koran in three large volumes, a royal but anonymous 
gift. Prayer carpets and mats, suited to Sunni and , Shiah worshippers 
respectively, cover the mosaic floor. 

Over the Hujra or Oratory and office ot the Imdni attached to the 
Mosque and, indeed, its right wing, are to be inscribed the words “ House 
of the Amir Abdurrahman'’ which, in numerical value, give the year of the 
Amir's gift. Inside is a complete treasury of priestly weapons, including 
the trilingual Koran of 15ho[>dl (Arabic, Persian and Urdu) ; framed 
Chapters of the Koran to be presented to pious worshippers ; commen- 
taries, prayer-books, drawings of the sacred shrines of Mecca and Medina 
(without, of course, any human figures) : the facsimile of the Mihrab and of 
one of the doorway.s of the famous Kaid Bay Mosque at Cairo ; religious 
precepts, invocations and, indeed, much to study. 

On the left of the Mosque is a room, heated in winter, which contains 
the necessary water-supply for the ablutions of worshippers when the open 
reservoir is liable to be frozen ; slippers for privileged European visitors 
who have to take off their boots before entering the Mosque on days that 
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it is not used. This room leads through a finely carved wooden screen, 
which has a recess for putting away carpels, — up a staircase to the Minarets, 
whence the Izan or call to prayers is read. It may be interesting to add 
that the country in which this call is heard, is one against which the Holy 
War or ‘‘Jihad*' may not be waged. 

The reservoir in the courtyard at which the worshippers usually wash 
their feet and hands before entering the holy precincts is in a mosaic basin 
inside a crescent-shaped approach, screened from observation by a Kashmir 
gale closing two sides of a mound on and round which trees are planted 
instead of a railing. 'The courtyard outside the Mosque is not paved but 
tuiTed, thus adding to the silence and quiet of the scene, “^rhe Mosque, 
alike in its extel’ior and interior, unites various styles of Muhammadan 
architecture into one harmonious whole somewhat resembling the “ Pearl 
Mos(iuc ** of Agra in its outer appearance, though it combines Cairene 
parapets and a Deccan dome, with the Mogul aiid Pathan, or Afghan styles 
of architecture. A wooded secluded spot on a little hill in the Prookwood 
Cemetery, 6 miles away, but only a lew minutes by the railway on which it 
adjoins, has been set aside and marked with an inscribed stone and the 
rules for the j)erformance of Muhammadan funerate. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

MEKTING OF THE 20th MAY 1895 AND DISCUSSION ON 

DR. T. H. THORNTON’S LECTURE ON “SIR ROBERT 

SAN DEMAN AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY.” 

A mektim; of the Kast India Association was held on the 20th May, at 
the Westminster Town Hall, to hear a paper read by ATr. 'J'. H. Thornton, 
C.S.I., D.c.E., on “ Sir Robert Sandeman and the Indian (^^rontier Policy.” 

Sir Lepel Grikitn, k.c.s.i., presided, and amongst others the following 
were present; General l^ord Ch.elmsford, o.c.n., 'Fhc Rt. Honhle. 1 -ord Hals- 
bury, The Rt. H{>nble. Hugh Childers, l-,ndy Sandeman, Mr. 'rhomas Thorn- 
ton, Sir Andrew Scxible, k.c.s.i., (j.c., m.p., (jeneral Sir 'I'. Ciordon, k.c.i.f.. 
Major General Sir Owen T. Biirne, k.c.s.i., (General Robin Campbell, c.h.. 
Major General Guy Prendergnst, Major General G. Craster, General 
C. A. McMahon, the Ven. Archdeacon J- Baly, General Sir Harry Prender- 
gast, K.cn., V.C., Col. (i. B. Malleson, c..s.i., General Crofton, Major (Jeneral 
J* P. Marten, Col. Malcolm Green, c.u., Lt.-C^ol. Heath, Col. Henntdl, 
Deputy Surgeon-C Jeneral J. C. Penny, Lt. General W. Osborn, Mr. Lesley 
Probyn, Mr. P. S. Melville, c.s.i., General Kennedy, Syed Mahomed Amir, 
Dr. G. W. 1 -eitner, i.L.D., Alidullah ibn Khan Bahadur Yusaf Ali, Mr. H. N. 
Haridas, Surgeon- CJeneral l)e Renzy, Surgeon Major Duka, C.'ol. C. S. 
King, Mr. Justice Pinhey, A'lajor Jennings, Mr. Alexander Rogers, Mr. 
R. K. Pucklc, C.J.K., Mr. B. Sandeman, General Younghnsband, c.s.i., 
jCaptn. A. C. Yate, Mr. Sydney Hastings, Mr. R. Hutchins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunderdalc, Mr. Harold Sj^ender, Mr. B. T. Flinch, Surg.-Col. Duke. 

Sir I.,epkj. Griffin, in introducing the lecturer said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I regret ihai the unavoidable absence of one or 
two distinguished men has f<.)iced upon me the insidious duty of taking 
their place in the chair, but I rejoice at the good fortune of having amongst 
us some of the men who played a large and important part with Sir Robert 
Sandeman in the administration of the Biluch frontier ; amongst others I • 
am glad to see Colonel Reynolds, a very distinguished officer, Major 
Jennings and Colonel Duke, an intimate friend and subordinate of Sir 
Robert Sandeman. 1 will reserve my remarks until the close of Mr. 
Thornton's lecture, and merely beg to introduce to you Mr. Thornton, 
which I am sure is an unnecc.ssary formality. Mr. Thornton speaks with 
thorough knowledge of his subject as he has been Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab and Foreign Secretary to the (government of India. 

Mr. T. II, Thornton then read the pa])er on “Sir Robert Sandeman 
and the Indian Frontier Policy,” which is printed in full elsewhere in this 
Review. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of the paper, Major R. H. 
Jennings, r.e., made the following remarks: “The lecturer has ably 
dealt with Sir R. Sandeman's policy, the results of v^ich have been the 
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creation of a loyal and contented Baluchistan out of anarchy ; the firm' 
establishment of British ascendancy along a lengthy fronticrj as well a6 
assured peace and safety — and consequently increased revenues — within 
the limits of British India inside that frontier. He, too, has told you the 
opinions held by many men of * light and leading’ of the present day 
regarding Sir R. Sandeman ; I, hence, will crmfine myself to a few anecdotes 
indicating the indomitable i)crsoverance of, and the unique position hold 
by, the ‘ (ireat Personality ’ that has passed away. 

I became Sir R. Sandenian’s personal assistant and secretary in the 
autumn of 1879, and accompanied him and Sir K. Temple on most of 
their long lour on horseback from Sibi to Kandahar, via the Khojuk Pass, 
thence back to Sibi, via 'fhal Chotiali ; whence I accompanied Sir R. 
Sandernan ihioiigh the Maii country and Port Munro to Dera Ghazi 
Khan. On ihre«' days in sure ssion the length of ea<'h day’s ride was 80 
miles, and although Sir R. Sandeman suffered from fever on two of those 
days, he insisted on pushing on and wouUl take no rest. 

Day after day wc rode as long as daylight lasted, and at night Sir R. 
Sandeman slept on the ground, sharing an 80 lb. Kabul tent with me. 
After leaving Sir R. 'Temple at Sibi, Sir R. Sartdeman, as I said, rode 
through the INlari tribe without escort. It was a risky and daring per- ^ 
formance, as the Mari (X)unlry, ahhough not a ‘ terra iiicognita,’ wat: closed 
to all outsiders - whether l\nglishirien or Pathans— -and no other English- 
man could at that time have accomplished the same fc.tt. 1 well remember 
waking up one morning and hearing a loud discussion outside our small 
tent. On turning out, wc found our horses had been carried off, and a 
parley was being held amongst the Mari chiefs as to whether we should 
be allowed to ]jro(‘ecd or i»ot. Sir K. Sandeman at once ‘ took the bull by 
the horns,’ and, issuing frcjm hi< tent in a rage, openly dared them to stop 
him. Kventually, they apologized, our horses were brought back, and we 
proceeded. 

It was on that occasion that Sir R. Sandeman carried out the project he 
had been pressing Government for some lime jjast to adopt — namely, the 
permanent occupation of Thai (.'hotiali. 'This plain is situated to the rear 
of the ‘ Mari’ tribe - -then the most predatory and turbulent of the Balueh 
tribes on our frontier ; and Sii R. Samleman saw that the only way lo 
successfully coerce and overawe them w^as to establish a strong military 
post in their rear, and thus have them ‘ betwt en tw^o fires.' 

He, hence, left his personal escort, consk»ting of 2 guns, i troop of 
cavalry, and 400 infantry, at 'Thai Chotiali, rode through the Mari epuntry 
without escort, and, on arrival at Calcutta, not only succeeded in justifying 
his action with the Viceroy, but got C^overnment to sanction the bold 
measure which he had carried out ‘-ofT his own bat.’ His dislike and dis- 
regard of ‘ red-tape' were proverbial ; his absolute fearlessness of personal 
danger ; his willingness lo assume boldly the greatest responsibility when 
he deemed the interest of the Sute at stake ; and the absence of all 
personal ambition are the traits w'hich stamp him as a ‘really gteat man.* 
Two short anecdotes and I have done. 

I shall never forget once when he was talking to the Khan of Kelat ‘ like 
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a father,’ and urging on what was due to his high position as Khan, 

etc., and when he said that he (Sir K. Sandcman) represented the British 
Government, the Khan suddenly put up his hand &nd stopped him and 
said : ‘ Cinnamon* Sahib, you call ///c' “ Khan of Kelat ’’ and talk of the 
“ British Government,” but are “ Khan of Baluchistan,” and jw/ are 
the “ British Government.”’ (Great applause.) 

In 1884-1885, I went on a mission through Eastern Persia, and when 
many hundreds of miles to the West of .Sir R. Sandeman's jurisdiction, and 
in parts far away from where he had ever been, I was on more than one 
occasion asked by the wild people of those regions (whose notions of 
the ‘ Ruling Power ’ were very vague) ‘ whether 1 was the servant of 
Cinnamon Sahib or of John Company Sahib’ -they had never heard even 
of the British Government! (Applause.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is getting late, and I have said enough : so I can 
only concur with you and the lecturer that the death of this great man — 
this great and unique ‘ Frontier Personality *---w^as a national disaster.” 

Colonel Dr. Dukk then said : 

“ There is probably no one alive at the present moment who knew 
more of Sir Robert Sandcman than T did — there is probably no one who 
IS more fully conscious of the great i)Owers he possessed, of the sterling 
qualities which characterized him-- who more fully understood his aims 
and objects — and perhaps the extent and direction of his ambitions. Sir 
Robert had a great many of the characteristics which belong to the mighty 
statesman who formed the inchoate congeries of German States into the 
great German empire. He in many ways resembled Prince Bismarck and 
if endowed with that great man’s good qualities he was not without the 
faults which the Prince is admitted to possess- and thus in his ambitious 
progress jars sometimes occurred which separated him for a lime from 
his best friends, but, be this as it may, controversies will assuredly arise 
around many points in his career, controversies of which his name will be 
the centre and oyer which Mr. 'rhornlon has skated vvilh great skill in the 
paper which he has just read — and it is therefore the duty of those who 
were associated with him and who knew him to stand up and defend his 
actions from attack. On me is especially laid that duty. It happened to 
me to be many times associated with Sir Robert in times of sickness and 
difficulty, and when he was suffering from accidents, which, in at any rate 
one case, could not he wholly regarded as uncontrived by his Native 
opponents — but there was one particular occasion of which I wish to tell. 
Sir Robert was at Mastang awaiting the arrival of the Khan at that place — 
to begin the negotiations which resulted in the treaty of which Mr. 
Thornton has spoken — (1876). He grew very ill with fever and there 
came a day when Sandeuian thought he might be going to die. As I sat 
by his bedside he said to me : ‘ Duke, you have been my friend ; if I die, 
when I am gone, you must promise me that you will tell the world that in 
all I have done in this controversy — “Mokaddama” was the word he used — 
I have been actuated by disinterested motives and by a desire to do good for 
the Biluchis and the country.' I promised him that I would do so. Sir Robert 
* The name Sir R. Sandeman was always known by in Baluchistan. 
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is now dead and by the merest accident (for I only heard of this meeting 
by chance) an opportunity has occurred which 1 most gladly embrace to 
fulfil my promise. Sir Robert alluded to the disputes between the Sindh 
and Punjab Governments which Mr. 'Fhornton has mentioned. Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have fulfilled the duty which I undertook on 
behalf of ihc man who was my friend — and perhaps you will allow me to 
turn for a few inoments from these giaver matters to the amusing side of 
Sir Robert’s political character, and his career afforded very many instances 
of the sort nf ‘ rollicking political/ you might have almost said ‘ schoolboy 
humour,’ which characterized his ilealings with the tribes and which so 
largely contributed to the affection with which they regarded him, I will 
illustrate this statement by 4)ne examine. Air. Thornton has alluded to the 
rigour with which the Sindh aufhorilies carried out the policy of regarding 
the tribes as alisoluiely under tl\c Khan and only to be dealt with through 
him. On one occ rasion there was a great consultation on Krontier affairs at 
Jacobabad and ('aptain SandiMuan was there. The Murrees were camped 
outside and w'anled to visit \V. Mereweiher, but he utterly declined to 
receive them until they had visited the Khan in Katchi and paid their 
respects to him. 'They demurred, did not go and there was a deadlock. 
Sandeman noted this and resolved to d»> something: perhaps he wished to^ 
do a good turn to Sir \V. Mcrevvclhcr, perhaps he did not. He was never 
at a loss for means of finding c>nL the reasons for the actions of the tribes 
and he discovered tiiat the difficulty was a pecuniary one. 'I'he Murrees had 
no money Now a vihit to the Khan would cost much ; he would keep 
them waiting for several dn)s and there would be great expense in com 
nexion with bmpplic's and other niatteis. Sandeman learnt that R, 700 
would tide over 1)10 difliculty ; so he sent a message to the (]hief that if a 
confidential follower .stole into his, Saiideinan’s, tent at night and j)Lit his 
hand under the pillow he would fiiiil something that would be of use to 
him. S mdeman has orion told me with a cpiiet cluicklc how he heard the 
tent-curtain lift and tiie heavy breathing of the Biluchi as he c-ept inside. 
Sandeman felt the bag ol Kupoes removed and then the Hihichi crept out 
of the lent as silently as h'- had entered. The Blue Hook records that the 
Murris having jjaid their re.spccts to the Khan returned to Jacobabad and 
were received by Sir \V. Mereweiher -a triumph for the Sindh policy. 
You, ladies and gentlemen, now know the true facts of the case. Ladies 
and gentlemen, the Murris \v»:ie very mui h against authoiily and in this 
they had the sympathy perhaps of Sir Rol erl Sandeman. He hated the 
Departments, hut most (jf all he hated the Forest Department, Sandeman’s 
great power lay in his capacity for looking at things from the Native point 
of view ; he could pul hini.self into their place and thus he thoroughly 
understood their dilticulties and ^ wants — he ^vas able to command the 
complete confidence of his assistants ; they fully believed in him and felt 
certain that, however great might be the difficulties, Sandeman’s ‘ bakht ’ 
would pull them through : he was a great man and when the angry storm 
0/ controversy which has raged hiid will rage around his name has sub- 
sided, I believe it will come to be fully seen that to a statue on the walls of 
the splendid building in which the India Office is housed he is far more 
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entitled than are many of those whose memories are there enshrined in 
stone. 

The following has been received from Coi-onki. E Reynolijs, w'ho was 

present at the meeting ; but, owing to the lateness of the hour, was unable 

to stop : -- 

1 was well acquainted with the late Sir R Sandeman, having served under him from 
the establishment of the Baluchistan Agency to within about a year of his death. I think 
therefore that the following incident, as illiisLraling his determination and perseverance 
in the face of diniculties, may be found interesting. 

*' In 1888 Jam ir Khan, the ruler of Las Bela, died, and complications arose regarding 
the succession ; it being also reported that the Darbar troops were prepared to offer 
resistance to British friendly intervention. .Sandeman accordingly came down from 
Quetta, and taking me with him, started (or Bela with the object of bringing about some 
settlement of affairs. 

“When a few miles from Karachi the marc he was riding fell heavily. tie was 
evidently much hurt, and not knowing what his injuries might be I begged him to return 
at once, as we were without proper medical aid. This he refused tv> do, and although 
so crippled that he could only re-mount wdth the utmost difficulty, he persisted in going 
on to his camp, a distance of some eighteen miles. Owing to the pain caused by his 
severe bruises and dislocated shoulder we were com|)elled to tr.avel at the slowest foot 
pace, and did not arrive till late at night ; but during this long and trying inarch he 
made no complaint, displ.ayic.g throughout a patience .nul fortitude which were most 
« remarkable. 

“Two more marches brought us to Sonmiani, ami here he was compelled to halt. 
He however dcputeil me *0 proceed to Bela in his place, and, di^hculties which at one 
lime threatened to be serious being thus averted, the object of his journey was accom- 
plished. It was not, unfortunately, till some days later that he was able to .secure for 
his injuries (he care and attention they so much needed ; the delay w.as of cour.se fatal, 
and from the results of this accident he never wholly roovered,'’ 

Sir Lepel Gkiffin, in closing the proceedings, said : 

“The hour is so far advanced that I will only say a few words in closing 
the proceedings and in expressing the thanks of the niecting to Mr. 
Thornton for his elo([iicnt and able paper which has givi ii us an ailinirable 
picture of a very distinguished officer of the Government wliose name will 
live long on the frontier. 

Lord Halsbury, who h is been obliged to leave on iccount of liis engage- 
ments, has further asked me to .specially express Iiis acknowledgments for 
the paper which has interested him exceedingly. 

Sir Robert Sandeman 1 knew very well and during many years of his 
official life I was Secretary to the Government of the runjab, having 
succeeded Mr. Thornton in that office in 1870. No one is consc([uentIy 
better acquainted with the character of his w-ork, and his policy wras 
generally and, whenever possible, supported energetically by the Punjab 
Government. It would be a mistake to imagine that Sandeman carried 
out any frontier policy which was in opposition to that of the local Ciovern- 
ment under which he directly served, although in .some particulars his 
method.s may,. not have commended themselves to the authorities. 

The question of Frontier Policy is one on which there has always been, 
and probably always will be, great differences of opinion and I have no 
time to dL^cuss here this important subject. 1 cannot however refraui 
from dissent from certain expressions of opinion of our accomplished 
lecturer especially on the point of the application of San^deman’s policy 
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which has proved so efficacious with Biluch tribes, to the independent 
Afghan tribes to the north. It does not follow that one system will suit 
all parts of the frontier and the characteristics of the Afghan and Biluch 
races very widely differ. The Bituchis have an aristocratic organization, 
giving^obedicnce to their head-men through whom they can be directly 
influenced, while the republican system among the Afghans makes such 
control difficult or impossible. This point has been brought out by the 
lecturer with great clearness and I entirely agree with his remarks. So far 
as Sandeman's system was applied to Afghan tribes north of the Biluch 
line in Wa/iristan and elsewhere, I do riot consider that sufficient time has 
elapsed to pronounce confidently as to its applicability. I do not think 
that these soutlnjrn Afghans, as fighting races, compare in fanaticism and 
fighting qualities with the tribes in the north, where such distinguished 
administrators as Sir Donahl iMcNabb, Sir Herbert ICdwardes and others 
ol stained favourable results it is tiue, but never obtained the tribal 
ascendancy wliich was possible with Biluchis whose head-men were under 
the control of the ( Jovernmt ni officers. But the question is a large one 
and those who desire to know my o|iinio!is must, I am afraid, take the 
trouble to re.ul rny arliclc on the subject in th^ forthcoming number of 
tlie Nineteenth Cenfnry. , 

'Two points connected with Sir Robert Sandeman I would notice, as 
tliey are too chataclcrislic of the man to be omitted in any memorial of 
him. One is that he was iioavily handirajiped by his handwriting, which 
was, I believe, the worst and the most illegible »)f any that ever formed the 
despair of the Sec rctariats and, secondly, that his ascendancy over the 
Hil’ichis WMS gained without any knowledge whatever of their language. 
Sir Roheii Sandeman had no linguistic facility and although he spoke 
Hindustani with some fluency, he never act|uirecj any knowledge of 
Mrahui or Pushtu and his conversation with the tribes was carried on either 
by the help of his Political Assistants, some of whom are here to-dav and 
can testify to the correctness of my statement, -or through those Chiefs who 
had mastered a little Hindustani. 1 do not mention these facts in 
dei)ie<uaiion of Sandeman, but to show how great was the inherent force 
and ability of the man, who could .successfully triumph over unusual 
difiicuUies. 

I would again exjiicss our acknowledgments to Mr. Thornton for his 
highly interesting and valuable i)aper.'’ 

The meeting then separated, 

ANNUAL MKETINC OF THE ICAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the East India Association was held at their 
offices in Victoria Street, on Monday morning, the 27th May, at 11.30. 

SiK Richard 'I'r.MiuK, Bart., o.c.s.i., m.p., President of the Association, 
took the chair and the following, among others, were present. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, k.c.s.i., Sir Roper Lethbn'dge, K.c.f.K., Surgeon Lt.-Col. Ince, M.D., 
Mr. Justice Pinhey, Dr. Leitner, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. LesVey Probyn, 
Mr. C. W. Ara^oon. The report and accounts, which had been circulated 
among all the members of the Association, were taken as read and wer^ 
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adopted, It was proposed by Sir I.epel Griffin and seconded by 
Dr. Ince that the members of Council who retired by rotation, be re-elected. 
Carried unanimously. Sir Richard Tkmpi.k then addressed the meeting 
and said : — Gentlemen, T am very sorry that after the lapse of some 15 
years, during which I have retained your confidence as Presidential have 
now to ask you to accept my resignation and to elect my successor. I 
have no doubt your choice will fall upon someone who will perform the 
duties more worthily. No.') I will now make a few remarks upon 

the situation in India and I will first allude to India in the House of 
Commons. (For full Report of the Address sec the paper at the beginning 
of this Review.) 

At the concliision of Sir Richard Temple's address, the Chairman of 
Council, Sir Lepei. Griei'in said : — Sir Richard 'I'emple and Cientlemen, 
I dare say some of the gentlemen of the Ckjuncil have a few words to 
address to the meeting as this is our annual meeting. The small number 
of members present makes no difference as what is said will be recorded 
by oiir shorthand writer and so will be read by many who are unable to be 
present to day, but 1 would say one word in coiifirmation of Sir Richard 
Temple’s views on India. 1 really cordially agree with every word he has 
^ said. I know some of us have to leave at once and 1 do not wish to slur 
over what is my principal duly, of expressing iny great regret at the retire- 
ment of our honoured President and our great sense of gratitude for the 
way not only in which he has presided over this Association for so long 
but the high-minded and chivalrous manner in which he has defended in 
Parliament the interests with which we are associated. If there were 100c 
people present 1 would still like to say that wc all think as representing 
India, that India has nevei had in Parliament a more honourable spokes- 
man than Sir Richard 'feinplc and that is generally acknowledged by the 
House of Commons. I have a large number of aci]iiaintanccs in the 
House and they have a veiy high opinion of the value of Sir Richard 
'remple’s services and although when he spoke of the standard of J^arlia- 
mentary honour I could not help smiling at what ! thought an extravagant 
estimate of what is accustomed to be called Parliamentary chivalry, yet I 
can quite understand Sir Richard I’einple taking that standard, as it is the 
standard he has held up to ICnglishmen himself. 

I would not have ventured to apeak in this manner unless T had been so 
intimately associated with his work here as President and 1 trust he will 
think we are sincere in thanking him for all he has done not only for the 
Association, but for India and I trust lie may, when he has recovered his 
health again, serve in Parliament, for we cannot afford to lose him and the 
services of a man like Sir Richard 'Pemple are invaluable. 

This is all I desire to say and I hope^he will honour us by taking up the 
position of Vice-president, w^h?i:h will entail no labour and we shall always 
remember his labours for us and in the House with gratitude and respect. 

Sir Roper I.KTHiiRiDOE then spoke as follows : — I should like to add 
one word to what Sir I.epel Griffin has said. As Sir Richard Temple’s 
colleague in Parliament I beg to submit my earnest agreement with Sir 
Lepel Griffin, as to the value to the Empire at large aind td Iridia in. 
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particular, of his services in Parliament, I agree with Sir Lepel Griffin, 
that his services are thoroughly appreciated on every bench in the House 
of Commons and in every corner of the British Empire. We do indeed 
sustain a great loss in losing him as our President. The Empire is suffering 
from Sir Richard Temple's, I trust only temporary, absence from the House 
of Commons. 1 , for one, consider and I only speak the sentiments of 
everyone acquainted with the subject, that it is of the utmost importance 
to have men of Sir Richard Temple's stamp in the House of Commons 
and I hope he will speedily return to the scene of his labours. 

I entirely associate myself with the words of Sir Richard Temple as to 
the chivalrous character of Mr. Fowler's action with regard to the Cotton 
Duties ; there was some probability of his parly being turned out over that 
question, but they boldly maintained their ground. Jlut I think some 
credit also is also due to Mr. Arthur Balfour and the Conservative party. 

With regard to the Anti-opium resolution, I regretted that even so many 
as 59 should have voted for it, but you will all have observed that when 
this very (|uesiion came before the House of Clomnions four years ago, 
when the Conservative (Government was responsible for the conduct of f 
affairs, ten of the present Ministers, including Mr. Asquith and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, voted for it. Every Government miisl opj>ose it and that some- 
what discounts the chivalry of the present (Government. For when four 
years ago, upon the shoulders of the Conservative (Fovernnicnt was cast 
the task of opposing Sir Joseph Pease, ten members of the present Ministry 
voted for the lesolulion which a few d.iys ago they opi)Oscd. Contrast this 
conduct with that of the Opposition a few days ago and it ought to be a 
lesson to Mr. Herbert (Gladstone and Mr. Asejuith that they should adopt 
the same high prinriplc.s when in Oj)position as when they are in office 
and should emulate the example of Sir Richard Temple. 

In reply, Sir Richard 'rKMcia: concluded the proceedings of the 
meeting with the following rcmaiks : - I thank you for the kind manner 
in which you have received me to-day, which is only in accordance^with 
title way in which you have always received me. I shall still remain a 
Vice-ijrcsident of the Association and, if out of .Parliament, I may find time 
some day to give an addre.s.-^. The Chairman of the (Jouncil advises me 
that there is no other business before the meeting. You will take steps to 
elect my successor and I am sure that he wili be some worthy i)erson who 
will maintain the traditions of the .Association.” 
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CORRIiSPONDKNCK, NOTES. AND NEWS, 


CENTRAL ASIAN NEWS- 


( Front our own Correspondent^ 

J-V May, 1895. 

On the April, 1895, the name-day of H.l.M. the Empress of Russia, 
the waters of the Murghab were conducted to the sites of Old Merv, through 
the new irrigation channel constructed by the Russian Efigineers employed 
in restoring the SiiUan-l^and irrigation system which formerly supplied Old 
Merv. Constructed by Sultan Sanjar in the Xth century, the destruction 
of the old Sultan-Iland or Oam by the l:5okharian Amir, Shah Murad, in the 
Xlllth century caused the luin of Old Merv. 

After annexing the Merv Oasis in 18S4, Russia soon decided to restore 
^ the Sultan-Hand irrigation system. In 1886, the late Emperor Alexander III. 
declared the site of Old Merv his private ])ropcrty and ordered the restora- 
tion of the Sultan-Hand at his private cost, as it was not deemed advisable 
to charge the expense of this risky enterprise to the Excheiiuer. In October 
1890, a new system of dams on the site of the Sultan-Hand, constructed by 
M. Paklevski-Kozell was ready ; but it failed to stand the ])ressare of the 
water, and it was eventually destroyed, on the 1890, by the Murghab 

having w'orked out a neiv channel in the soft yellow loam of its bed. 

In 1891 the eminent Russian engineer, M. AnclreJclT, who had executed 
important irrigation works in Northern Russia, was invited to continue the 
restoration of the Sultan-band. Ilis scheme, which implietl the construc- 
tion of a series of reservoirs along the IVIurghab for storing its surplus flood- 
w-aters whi^e leaving unaltered the existing irrigation of the Viilctan and 
Merv oases, was approved of; and early in 189,^ tlie work was begun on 
one of the projected series, the 1 lindoo-Kusht, near Yulelan. Early in 
1895, all were completed. I’he spring Hood waters of the Murghab were 
stored in them ; and. as said above, on the 23 April, these works \vere 
proved a success by the water reaching the site of Old Merv through the 
new irrigation channel connecting the Iliinloo-Kusht tanks with Hairam- 
Ali. This locality in the site of Old Merv has been made the headquarters 
of the “Murghab Imperial Properly,” as this domain of tlie C^ar in Central 
\sia is ofiicially called. 

This event, of great importance in the Russian evolution of Central Asia, 
as the first step towards restoring its former cultivation, destroyed by wars 
*and misrule, has hardly been noticed' by even the Russian press, owing to 
the usuaP.aversion of Russian officials to publicity, which is even more 
marked in the Office of the Imperial Domains. 

The Amir of Bokhara has been permitted to spend another thermal 
season in the Caucasus and Crimea, as the use of the sulphurous baths 
and sea bathing have greatly relieved the rheumatism and gout from which 
he suffers. The Embassy sent by the Amir to Petersburg for the Imperial 
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wedding was favourably received, and it shortly returns to Bokhara with 
the Amir’s eldest son and heir-apparent, who is completing a course of 
studies in the Nicolas ("orps of Cadets and now goes to spend the summer 
with his father. 

General Kuropatkine on his return from Persia, whither he had been 
sent as Envoy Extraordinary tO announce tO the Shah the advent to 
the Russian Imperial Throne of the Emperor Nicolas II., and where his 
reception was right royal, read a paper on ihc 13/25 April, in the palace of 
the Cl rand Duke \'ladinur Alexandrovich, on the “present state of Persia 
and the Embassy to 'rdierari in 1895.'* 'Che Grand^Diikes Michael 
Nicolaicvich, Paul Alexandrovich, Constantine Constantinovich, the sons 
of the errand -l.^uke Michael Nicolafevich, the Duke of Mccklenburg- 
Strelit/, and many of ihc most distinguished military and civil authorities 
were present. He gave a sketch of the present boundaries of Persia, a 
political retrospect of its history with which Russia finds herself interwoven 
since 1723, and pointed to the long period, since 1828, of uninterrupted 
peace between Russia and Persia. He fuilher pointed out that, by the 
pai ification of Tinkomaiiia, Russia was instiunicntal in the rapid economical 
grcnvih and dcvclopincnt of Khurasan. 'Phis, with tiie 1500 miles of a 
common boundary, has created a veiy important and complicated community 
of both political and economical interests between Russia and Persia. He 
next brieriy sketched the geographical, ethnographical and political con- 
diiions of I'ersia and dealt in detail with her commerce. His figures 
showed tlie i)rogress of Russian commerce in J^ersia from 184010 1894, 
and demonstrated the ia[)kl growth of Russo Persian commerce since the 
construction of the 'I'ranscaucasian and 'Transcaspian railway lines. He 
mentioned the obsla^los to the development of commercial relations with 
JV'rsia, sucli as the difficully of recovering money for goods sold, which 
hampers credit,— the great cost of freights on the Caspian Sea, --the 
damage done to the go(;ds In* bail jjacking and transport, ~ -and tlie custom 
difficiillies experienced in Persia. 'J'he measures, j>ropobed by him to 
pbviatc some of these obstacles are: (1) the immediate construction of 
the railway-line 'Tiflis-h^ivan, \vhic:h is already apinoved of, and its extension 
to Yulfa and 'Tabriz; (2) the ( onsiruction of a cart-road from Enzeli to 
Ka/vin, which will bridge over the present caravan-track from the Enzeli 
landing-stage to the Kazvin -Teheran rait-road : (3) the construction of a 
good haven in En/eli ; (4J the construction of a cart-road from AsLara to 
'Tabriz through Ardebil, and (5) the improven.enl of the cart-road between 
Meshed and Ashkabad, in 'Transcaspia. 

THIC PATE SHIAH PONTH’E. 

In tlie latter part of last February'all Persia and all the Shiah Muhanr- 
rnadans in India, Turkey, Egypt and elsewhere w'ere in deep mourning in 
consequence of the death of the venerable Mirza Muhammad Hassan 
Shirazi, who had been their chief J^fujtahid or Pontiff, for about twelve 
years. A Mujtahid is a dignitary of the clergy ; and the chief ^Mujtahid 
is the highest ecclesiastical dignitary of the Shiahs, and possesses supreme 
jurisdiction over all matters of religion. Mirza Muhammad Hassan 

N 2 
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Shirazi, or, as he was usually spoken oi^Janah Aka (His Excellency the 
Master), or, with full titles, Hujjat-ul- Islam, Nihib id I^ndm, Mujaddid ul 
Akkdm, Rais ul inillat va ud dUt, Saiytd ul ^ulemA (Demonstrator of the 
Muhammadan religion, Depuly of the Imam, Renewer of laws, Chief of 
the Faith, Lord of the clergy), Hajji Mirza Muhammad Hassan Shirazt, 
was born at Shiraz, 84 years ago. After a rudimentary education at a 

local school, he was sent to Isfahan to study under Mirza Saiyid Hassan 
Shamsabadi, a well-known professor at one of the Isfahan colleges. When 
about twenty years of age he went to Najaf and became a pupil of the 
Chief Afujtahid Shaikh Murteza al Ansuri of Shushtar, who died in 1873. 
After Shaikh Murteza’s death there were two men worthy of succeeding to 
the pontificate, one Mirza Muhammad Hassan Shirazi, 'the other Hajji 
Saiyid Husain 'I'urki ; but both had the same infiuence, and it was difficult 
to decide who was the better man. The Shiahs of Azerbaijan and others 
of Turkish extraction were in favour of Hajji Saiyid Husain, while those 
of Fars and Isfahan were in favour of the other. In 1881, Hajji Saiyid 
Husain had a stroke of paralysis and Mirza Muhammad Hassan’s influence 
then gained a preponderance which resulted in his becoming the recognized 
pontiff in 1S82. Hajji Saiyid Husain died the following year. Soon after 
Sbaikh Murteza's death some dispiiLe.s aro.se as to which of the two 
candidates for the pontificate was to administer the funds sent from India? 
and M.irza Muhammad Hassan Shirazi, always of peaceful disposition, 
retired from Ntijaf and took up his residence at Samarah,* or, as the 
* Sf^marnh, or Sfiinarra, situated on the left bank of the Tigris, about 70 miles above 
Baghdad, has been identified as the old Babylonian Suinir, and is no doubt the Castellum 
Sumere of Animianus Marv-ollinus (25* b) where the Roman army, untlcr the newly 
elected limpetor Jovian, encamped on the 27 June, .A.n. Sfij* tollowing the fatal 

battle with the Persians which had cost the ICmperor Julian his life. It became known 
as Surra-man-raVi uiidei the Abbaside Caliphs and this name is probably due to a pun on 
the part of the people of Baghdad. We gather from Ihc histories of Ibn Khaldun, 
Ibn Alhir, Tabari and others that Ilarun ur Rashid had commenced repairing the old 
city of Samarah, which people then called Al Ktitul^ from its pr*-,ition on the ul 

Kesravi (the Canal of the C.esar), which further south is known a.s Nahrvan ; and the 
Caliph Mutassini Billah complete-l Ihe repairs and went to ie.side there with his troops 
in S37, Mutassiin*s body-guai<l cunsistctl of a great number of Turks from Turkistan 
and Transoxanin, rough soldiers who ill-treated the inhabitants of Baghdad ; and the 
inhabitants, after a time, combined and killed .some of them. Mutassim had only his 
Turkish mercenaries to depend upon ; and fearing that they would leave him if he ordered 
them to remain at Baghdad, he removed wiih them to Saraarah, which he had repaired 
for the purpose. The people <>f Baghdatl, overjoyed at the presence of the Turks at 
Samarah, then called that place “ Surra-man-raM,” i.e., glad is he who sees (them there). 
Already under the Caliphs the jdace fell again into ruins, and only fifty years ago it 
was a small village inhabited by about 200 families, and completely unprotected against 
the attacks of the neighbouring Arab nomads. Samarah ccjntains the tombs of the tenth- 
and eleventh Imams of the Shiahs (Ali 4vfaki,^b. 829, d. 868 ; Hassan al Askari, b. 846, 
d. 873) and also the celKir where the twelfth Imam (Muhammad Sahib-uz-Zamdn, b. 869) 
miraculously disappeared in 879, and which Irecame, in consequence, a place of pilgrimage 
to which devout Shiahs flocked to the extent of many thousands per annum. On account 
of the totally unprotected state of the village innumerable pilgrims were despoiled of all 
they possessed by the Arab marauders of the neighbourliood, until, in 18^3, the Persian 
Prince Hajji Mutainad-ed>dowleh had Samarah walled in at his own expense ; and since 
then many Shiahs of nbte have permanently resided there. Outside of the new wall the- 
ruins of the old city, comprising walls, palace of the Caliphs, a tower 163 feet in height,, 
etc., are still to be seen, and the old Kaiser Canal still runs close to it on the East. 
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modern school likes to call it, Surra-man-ra’d ; and there he died on the 
21st February, 1895. 

Mirza Muhammacf Hassan’s name was prominently brought before the 
public in connexion with the Tobiicco Monopoly in Persia, For reasons, 
which it is out of the province of this notice to mention, the monopoly, 
started in 1891 by the Imperial Tobacco Corporation of Fcrsia, Limited, 
under a concession obtained from the Shah the year before, was not 
favourably looked upon by the I’ersians ; and the clergy, who opposed it 
vigorously, as early as the summer of 1891, stopped it altogether as far as 
the province of Azerbaijan was concerned. With the support of the 
Persian Government the (Corporation continued its work at 'feheran and 
other places ; Tuit in October, 1891, Mirza Muhammad Hasban laid an 
interdict on the use of tobacco, and the whole population of Persia at 
once abstained from smoking or using tobacco in any way. The use of 
tobacco is more prevalent in Persia than perha])s in any other country of 
the world; and the sudden deprivation of v^hat was almost a necessity of 
life to the whole male and female iiopulation created great discontent and 
much bad feeling against the Goveininent, which culminated in a riot at 
Teheran, on the 4th January, 1892. 'I’he riot iivas easily quelled, but it 
made the Government consider the advisability of annulling the concession.* 
'rho concession was accordingly annulled and the monopoly abolished ; 
the people resumed smoking tobacco ; and, after some months of negotia- 
tions, the I^ersian (ioveinment agreed to t)ay to the Corporation an 
indemnity of lialf a million sterling, which, the Imperial bank of IVrsia 
^undertook to provide by issuing a loan for that an\ount on the Tx^ndon 
market. 

The late pontiff was a man of singular and almost unparalleled honesty 
and i)robity, and administered with the ulmosl honesty the funds which 
were entrusted to him for distribution among the poor and the indigent 
clergy, and for the maintenance of various shrines and religious establish- 
ments, amounting to over a million tumans per annum. For over 
tw’clve years he had helfl the sole and uii(|Licstioned disposal of amounts 
varying from ^200,000 to ^300,000 per yet the value of all his 

property at the time of his death was under ^3. 

Of his private life little more is known Oian that it was entirely blameless 
and free from the vires of many other high dignitaries of the clergy. By 
conviction always a staunch uj^holder of his ^aith, he never swerved. His 
word was lawr. Even his enemies can cite only one instance of his for- 
getting himself and then he made ample amends. This was when, on a 
very hot day, he entered a room, where a prayer meeting was to be held, 
and expressed the opinion that it was very hot. This expression, as 
criticising (iod^s work, was considered Kufr^ blasphemy, and the eight or 
nine j^ersons present left the room \ but the pontiff immediately after 
publicly repented and vowed not to sin again. 

He was very learned ; and, although not an author of any works, has left 
his name in many learned works written by his pupils. • 

It will take a long time before Mirza Muhammad Hassan’s successor is 
appointed. There are seven or eight candidates ; but some years must 
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elapse until it be known who can worthily replace him. Each of the 
candidates is in the meantime striving to gain influence and trying to 
prove, by righteousness, honesty, probity, etc., that he is the best man. 
Public opinion will finally decide, but in a case like this the public takes 
a long time to come to a decision. 

A. H. S. 

The retirement of the Raja of Bhinga, following on the self-crcmation 
of his son in consequence of the loss of a beloved wife, has deprived Con- 
servative India of a very able and influential exponent in the Press and in 
official quarters. Many will remember the aid which his ready pen often 
gave to Government measures in order to render them popular among the 
Classes and Masses of India, which he, undoubtedly, represented. He 
was, above all, in opposition to “young India,'' that “microscopic 
minority ” to which Lord nuflerin alluded, but to whose growing influence 
even Parliament has, on, at least, two occasions, been obliged to bow. As 
the Government, whatever the leanings of its experienced officials, is ever 
moved by agitators and is itself apt to try experiments, the time cannot be 
far distant when Conservative India will abandon its passive attitude and, 

« despairing of Government support in .spite of its loyalty, will link its 
fortunes to the “ new ’’ school, which, if wise enough to abandon its 
ostentatious mimicry of liluropean manners will, thereby, immensely gain 
in wealth and influence. In the meanwhile, the career of the Raja of 
Bhinga has been generously acknowledged by his opponents as tliat of a 
true patriot. The young Muhammadans especially to whose efforts to-' 
make the Sultan of Turkey the first Sovereign of their co-religionists in 
India, the Queen only being the second, he so pointedly referred in the 
Nineteenth Century^ will also acknowledge that in their zeal for the Ivhalifa 
by the conce?isus Jiddiuin of the Sunni community, they have overstepped 
the bounds of prudence and have seriously injured a cause, which advo- 
cated vrithin its legitimate limits, has ever had our su])pori. 

THEOSOPHY AND DR. PFUNGS^P. 

In the last number of the “Asiatic Quarterly Review” (page 472) Mr. 
J. Edge rejects the view that “ 'fheosophy *' must necessarily be dependent 
on Buddhistic or other religious texts, but he clearly states that for him : 
“ the Theosophical Society has always been a movement for the study of 
occultism, magic, symbolism, the esoteric meaning of sacred scriptures, and 
kindred subjects.” 

If this statement is accepted by the Theosophical Societies and their 
literary exponents, then, certainly, Oriental science need no further occupy 
itself with the Theosophical movement.* 

At the sam^ time, Science has also no 'grounds for being indebted to 
Theosophists for having induced many people to occupy themselves with 
the translation of sacred Eastern books. Those students, moreover, who 
study these texts imbued with Theosophical ideas are, to begin with, 
already lost to Science, and axe as little able to further its progress as one 
who reads chemical books in order to collect material for alchymist^c 
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experiments, or as an astrologer who studies the celestial- charts in order to 
get new views for his horoscope. 

If the Theosophisrt — as Mr. Kdge says — only differ from the scientific 
Orientalist in so far as they interpret the texts differently (“We differ from 
you in the interpretation of these books ”), then they will not find many 
followers, as the modern thinker requires irrefragable proofs^ if he is to 
believe in the truth of an assertion and he is more accustomed to look for 
such truth to men who have gained his confidence by their scientific 
labours. Tiesidcs, it will never be difficiill for scientific inquirers to refute 
the more or less phantastic inieriirctations of passages in the sacred writings, 
as they can disi)ose of historical and linguistic material, wliich, as a rule, 
shows things in a very difleront light from Theosophical imaginings. 

To come back to the theme of my paper read at the (ieneva Congress, 

I may mention that the Theosophists held that Huddha had also an 

esoteric'" teaching- whilst in a series of authoritative passages in the 
sacred texts it is expressly stated that he most de('ide(lly rejected every 
esoteric leaching. 

As the J'heosophi.sts now anyhow give up the uneven struggle with 
srieiitific intpiirers, there is no purpose to sjun out this (piestion any 
further. The defeat of the Xeo-Mysticisrn, announced by Mr. Edge, we* 
can quietly leave to lime. 

1)k. a. PruNtjsT. 

It is not improbal)lc that ICngland will find herself alone in the Armenian 
question, for Russia ami h'rance are deternuned to l)cconjc the protectors 
of the Muhammadan world. All over Norihern Africa, Arabic papers of 
standing advocate a I'lanco-Muhammadan or a Riisso-l'ranco-Muham- 
madan alliance. 'The mantle once on the shoulders of England is falling 
on the Gaul and Muscovite. 'Fhe proximity of England to Jeddah is 
frightening the Arab tribes regarding the security of the holy places, Mecca 
and Medina, and the understanding arrive<l at as regards Muhammadans 
between the two Allies ajipears to be that France shall help Russia in her 
attempts on China and India and that Russia, in return, shall aid France 
to build up a Franco- Muhammadan Juvqnre in Africa, of the progress of 
which we hope to give some particulars in our next issue. 

GENERAT. SIR NKVJl.LE CHAMBERLAIN Ox\ THE FRON ITER 

POldCV. 

We have much pleasure in reproducing, by permission, extracts from letters 
addressed to us by Cicneral Sir Neville Chamberlain, w'hose long and 
eminent services on the Trans-Indu.s Frontier and whose intimate know- 
ledge of the tribes upon our bordgr render him an unquestioned authority. 
Fortunate would be this country and India were attention to be paid to ' 
the mature and Tar-sighted advice that, from his retirement, he has 
tendered in the columns of the “Times” of the 12th and 23rd April 
and loth June and in those of “ The Saturday Review” of thf i8th May 
and Sth June. 

The extracts are from letters that w'cre not meant for publication, but 
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thiey seem to strengthen those that have been published, whilst throw- 
ing further light on the whole situation, not only in Swat,ChitrAl, Hunza- 
Nagyr and adjoining countries, but also as regards the relations between 
Russia and England in Asia. 

. I thank you for sending me the Alorning Post of the i8Lh April, 
containing your letter and a useful map. . . . 

“ I gather that your opinions and mine are mainly in accord — though I go 
further than you do as to the necessity of abstaining from all interference 
in the affairs of the tribesmen not absolutely under the control of the 
Government of India. I can see no half-way between complete indepen- 
dence and complete dependence. All the Native States in India, with 
the exception of Nipal, come, in my estimation, under the latter category. 

1 believe it to be simply impossible to draw any half-way line ; however firm 
may have been the original intention of only going so far and no further. 
Once allow a hand to be drawn into the machinery of Native Administra- 
tion, and sooner or later the whole body must follow. To swallow up a 
Native State is a simple matter — but then the future as well as the present 
should be thought of. Lord Dalhousio in his last State-paper on quitting 
the viceroyalty in the spring of 1857, reminded us tiiat, in our position 
in India, “ the small white ‘ cloud ' was ever there,’" and sure enough it burst 
upon us almost immediately in the shajic of the Mutiny. 

** . . . 'rhe position of' Russia in respect to India being the crux of the 
• whole question as to ouu measures for frontier defence, it occurs to me to 
ask you whether any sttqis have been taken to ascertain and make known 
the views and opinions that find o-xpression in Russian periodicals and 
journals and are, therefore, accessible to the public, including Russian opinion 
on what is published in English books and papers, civil and military. . , . 

“ . . . Your printed papers on the subject of Gilgit, etc., are full of 
interesting information which ia entirely new to me ; for from the time I 
ceased to be the Military Member of the Viceroy’s (l.ord I.ytton) Council, 
I have had no opi)ortimity (jf learning fiom odicial sources anything a.s to 
what was passing- in the North-West frontier. I may add that since 1 
unbuckled my sword in 18S1, I liave lived a ^juiet country life, only able to 
gather what 1 could of public events from the newspapers. 

“ It is this short-sighted and dangerous policy of the ‘ progressists * that 
has drawn me into writing to the TimeSy and I have only done .so under a 
sense of public duty. I can imagine nothing more unsound than the notion 
that because we now po.*;sess rejicating breech -loadcis ami rifled cannon, 
therefore the succe.ssful frontier policy of former years is to he counted as 
foolishness, and the Independent Tribesmen trampled under foot, and 
their legitmate aspirations moc ked at with impunity ! . . . 

“ As to your printed communication on the subject of ('hitral and 
neighbouring glens — excei)t through your writings 1 have no means of 
becoming acquainted with the course of events which led to our most un- 
fortunate interposition in the affairs of those localities. . , .” 

“ From the Telegrams and (Correspondent’s letter which appeared in the 
Times of the 25th May, 1 was glad to see that the trulh of all I have said 
is now becoming apparent to those on the spot — and a pretty bill there will 
be to pay before the last Rupee is e.xpended in trying to build up a system 
of frontier defence devoid of stability --wl^^lst, unfortunately, tending all 
the while to bleed to death the resources of India 

“ In the Saturday Revieiv of the 9th June is a signed article by Sir Lepel 
Griffin — which together with his article in this month’s number of the 
Nineteefith •Uentufy^ makes his position in regard to the Chitral question 
quite clear — and his opinion is, or ought to be, a valuable support to our 
side of the argument, ... 
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“You are at liberty to name me as the writer -of tlie following 
anonymous letter from a contemporary in the ‘ Asiatic Review/ if you ’ 
consider that doing ^ so will give strength to the statements I have 
made. I believe I have said notliing but the truth — and the truth ought 
to be known. It is the want of knowledge and the suppression of a part of 
the truth that has led us into past and present frontier difficulties. 

“ ‘ The original occupation of Chitral has led. us in my opinion into a 
series of political blunders, and into what Mr. Gladstone once termed 
“blood-guiltiness.” The independent tribesmen beyond the Peshawur 
borders are not our subjects. We have never claimed the right to rule 
over them, and we and they were at peace. We are the aggressors, 
they gave us no provocation, and the Government occupies an entirely 
false and unjustifiable position in those valleys. "I’he tribesmen must 
suffer the morc^ btavely they defend themselves. The weak must and 
will go to the wall as far as the present is concerned. Whilst the loss 
of life on our side is lamentable : and the loss we inflict is almost criminal. 
Yet with all these considerations beyond dispute, and the desirability of 
cultivating amicable relations with Afghanistan and the tribesmen beyond 
our borders, adniilted by cvc i 5 l;ody, wc do all we can to incur their hatred. 
In a lecture delivered by .Mr. Cair/on lu* teU.s us how hostile the tribes of 
Afghanistan are still to the longlish naiion, beennse of the thousands of 
their countrymen and co-religionists killed by us during the two Afghan 
wars,’ • 

“ Jf there is one thing in my career that I may be penniUed to look « 
back to with satisfaction it is to my slrennous op’position to the retention 
of Candahar aft(T the war ended in iS.Si, -and lliis in disagreement with 
the views hel<l by a large ));uty in liulia and in England. I urged that 
Candahar be given ii[) to icmain an integral i)art of Afghanistan. Had 
this jiolicy not been cairicd out by the ( lovi^nmenl and Parliament of the 
day, our relations with the Amir could never liavc been really friendly and 
cordial. “ N, C.’* 

GKNH,kAL Torp Chktaiskor i> being asked his opinion upon our present 
Frontier policy, justly cn<]uiies: “ Is there one? I much doubt it.” 

CiF.XT'RAL .Sir If. N. 1). PRK.Mn'.ROAST, V.t‘., K.CMi., WRiTFS; 

“ AVheii England undertakes a war it may be assumed that mere revenge 
is not the only reason for it, but that the Jmlian Ciovornment have decided 
what is the objective from a military and political point of view and have 
counted the cost of carrying tlic wai to its condusion and of fulfilling such 
duties as devolve upon Goveinment in consetiuence of their action. In 
the case of an expedition into the inhuspitabh' regions l)eyond the Northern 
frontier of India it is es[)ecially necessary to "iilfil the original project, for 
retreat is difficult and costly ; hostile tribes near the line of communication 
are rendered more hostile by losses incurred during hostilities and tribes 
that have been friendly are subject to persecution or extinction after the 
retreat of the British force, and ijie results of such expeditions, followed 
by retirement, are seldom commensurate with the cost. If Government 
has deliberately decided that in the interests of the Indian Empire it is 
necessary to hold Chitral and to construct a road from Nowshcra to Chitral 
nothing should deter them from carrying out their project. ^ India has 
military and political officers and engineers who will quickly accomplish 
the task.” 
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DR. r. H. THORN'J'ON’S LECTURE ON SIR ROBERT 

sandp:man and the Indian frontier pot.icy. 

Oi'iNioN or Gfi.NKRAi. SiR Owi:n Tudor nuRNi-:: 

“ I listened to Mr. Thornton’s admirable paper on * Sir Robert Sande- 
man and the Indian Frontier Policy,’ with great pleasure and interest ; and 
I was only prevented from joining in the subsequent discussion by an 
obligation to leave early in order to fallil an imi)ortant oflicial engagement 
at the India Office. 

As to Sandeman himself, I may say that he and I were great personal 
friends from the time that wc campaigned together in the* Mutiny ; and I 
am glad to look back to the privilege of having been able to do him good 
service in later years, during the time that I was in responsible official 
positions in India, and at the India Office, after the mutiny onwards. 1 
was specially glad to be able as Political Secretary to assist him, almost 
single-handed, in the retention of the assigned Districts and the conq)letion 
cf the railway, through the Harnai to Pishin, as mentioned in a part of 
Mr. Thornton’s paper. ^ 

c “Sandeman’s remarkable chaiacter is aptly summed up by Mr. Thornton 
as one ‘ with human faults and imperfertions, but with a marked predomi- 
nance of all that is brave and good and lovable.’ He died an unrew’arded 
man, as things go ; but he had the more solid consolation in his later 
career of looking bark on an active life spent in patriotic objects, and more 
especially in the promotion on the Western h'ronticr of India of a policy of 
peace by bold action, and in an extraordinary influence ovei wild border 
tribes which was unique. Of this influence I was often a witness, at a time 
when it was worth many millions to us. On the matter of policy, 1 have, 
without hesitation or demur, advoc ated during my own humble official 
career, and entirely concur with, the views which are quoted in the latter 
part of Mr. 7 'hornton’s paper, taken from Sandeman ’s latest official memo- 
randum of 1890.’' 

OiMNiON OK Sir H. N. 1). J^kknokroast. 

“The extraordinary insight into character with w'hich Sir Robert Sande- 
man was endowed, his sound sense, his strong will, his knowledge of the 
traditions, customs and trains of thought of Orientals, his singular personal 
influence, his determination to serve his country and to inqivove the rela- 
tions with and conditions of neighbouring States enabled film to work 
wonders on the North West Frontier of India. 

Sandeman when a frontier ofliecr set himself to gain informatidh political, 
geographical and personal regarding the Tribes and their rulers beyond 
the Frontier ; h^s deliberated on the situation, proved himself worthy of the 
confidence of Government and, when the opportunity arrived, he was able 
to carry out measures peacefully and without bloodshed, that could hardly 
have been “effected by any other man. 

Sandeman gradually extended friendly British control over frontier tribes 
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and thereby increased the area of the Indian Empire, the strength of the 
Indian Empire and the sphere of influence of the Government of India. 
A policy of conciliatory intervention was successful in Baluchistan. A 
singularly strong man was given a remarkably free hand to deal with tribes 
whom he thoroughly understood ; he was heartily backed by the Government 
of India and the result proved that successive Governors General did well 
in selecting Sandeman for the duly and in supporting him in his splendid 
career. The chief methods that he employed were (ist) a system of 
regularly paying tribes working under their own chiefs for military, police 
and other services and (jrid) a system of obviating and settling quarrels and 
administering justice by means of Jirgahs or Committees of tribal Chiefs, 
but it seems to rfe that they were only means to carry out the policy of 
creating a community of interests and showing the tribes that their cause 
is one with our own, in view to mutual support and defence.” 

A somewhat similar policy has been adopted by the Government of 
India wlio, by encouraging the embodiment of the Imperial Service Troops, 
have not only relieved the Princes of India in subsidiary alliances with Her- 
Majesty Irom the danger and expense of maintaining great undisciplined 
armies, but have enabled those Rulers to feci that lliey* have a substantial 
interest and stake in the stability of the Hriiish Em[)irc. 

It was Sandemairs personality that enabled him to institute tribal- 
service and it was the fear the Clhiefs had of Sandeman and their confidence 
in him which enabled Sandeman to work successfully thiough the Jirgahs. 
A weak political otficet could not have introduced or depended on either 
system . 

Although the principles of strategy are unchangeable, Napoleon thought 
it wise to change the s)stem of tactics every ten years ; so in frontier affairs, 
it seems wise to adapt the mtjlliod of cairying out a wise policy to the 
circumstances ol the tribes to be dealt with. If tribal service and arbitra 
tion by jirgahs in any case seemed likely to be unsuccessful, Sandeman 
would doubtless have found oiliL-r means to create a community of interests 
and a reason, which fr<miier tribes would ac knowledge to be valid, why 
they should link their fortunes with the British.’* 


Coj-ONKL Mallkson favouTs us with the blowing valuable information ; 
“From my personal acciuaintancc with Sanvieman I may state that T con- 
sider the present ‘ Forward IVilicy * the direc outcome of his policy — I 
mean the logical consequence of bis policy as explained to me many years 
ago by himself : - and that I consider it the projier policy.” 

“With most that Dr. 1 ’hornton^so eloquently said as to the personal 
characteristics and public services of Sir Robert Sandeman, I find it a 
pleasure to agree. I had met, and heard much of, that gallant officer in 
1875 Bombay and Dr. 'Phornton^s admirable eulogy filled in the portrait 
already outlined in my mind. Ouf acknowledgment, however, of Sande> 
man’s qualities and the pathetic regrets expressed at the Lecture by his 
devoted personal friends that his career was cut off in its midst must hot 
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blind us to the cvciiis in whicli San(l.enian played a large, though only 
ministerial, part, so far as these events were the precursors of a change in 
our Trans-Frontier policy, which Dr. Thornton justly described as “revolu- 
tionary.’’ No delineation of Sandeman’s character and career, however 
attractive, can be an apology for the violent new departure entered on in 
1876 by the (rovemincnt of India. It superseded the wise and conserva- 
tive course till then followed during a succession of Viceroyalties, with 
only one deviation (that of Lytton) from Canning to Northbrook and it 
has landed India in the present political entanglement and financial 
embarrassment of which no man ran foretell the issue. 

This “revolution” has wrecked the former stable condition of a self- 
supported self-contained dependency. Surely, Dr. Thornton does not con- 
template this disastrou.s result with equanimity. The destinies of our 
Indian Empire have been shaped not so much by foresight, or by well- 
considcred principles, as by the influence of strong personalities on one 
hand and of sini.stcr machinations on the other, which have overborne 
many of our wisest Anglo-Indian statesman as if by a malign fate. In 
that rapid, retrograde evolution since 1876, Sandemaii w^as j^rohably an 
unconscious, though peculiarly effective, factor. In his masterly monograph, 
Dr. Thornton has told us the story from the Fanjab standpoint. T.et me 
.supplement it by a few notes from that of the Ilombay and Supreme 
Governments. There are, at any rate, a few^ missing links in his statement 
regarding the difficulties and contentions that arose in Sind- Frontier 
management in 1 874-75 w^hich he might not so well know from the Panjabi 
side as I from that of Bombay. Here again the “ personal factor ” was 
the energetic hut self-willed Colonel (now Sir Robert Phayre) a fixture in 
the Bombay Quarter Master (ieneraPs 1 )ei)arlment. The lime came, w'hen 
he had to be provided for, on the sacred principle of promotion, for master- 
ful men of adeijuatc emoluments and though he had no e.Kpcrience what- 
ever of political service, he was pitchforked as disastrously into Sind 
politics, as he was subsequently, on the same principle of ‘'emoluments 
into the position of Resident at Baroda. On the Sind-Frontier Phayre 
found, as hi.s immediate suiierior, the late Sir William Merewelher, then 
Commissioner of Sind, one of Jacob’s aptest Lieutenants and w^ell versed 
in dealing writh the Khan of KheUi, the Beluch chiefs, the Bugties the 
Murries etc."*' Of course, the new hVonlier Superintendence, amateur 
experiments, soon brought him into collision with the tribes and with the 
Commissioner. Sir Philip Woodhouse, Governor of Bombay, w^as unable 
to hold an even balance between the two or three masterful men in Sind 
and their irreconcilable difficulties had to be dealt with mainly by the 
judicial and political member of Council, who would be conventionally 
inclined to support the new-fledged political. The Supreme Government 
sent Mr. Allan-Itume to smooth things down, but without avail. So 
Sandeman’s attention was gradually drawn to the excitement among the 

* See Journal of the East India Association 1880 for a paper by Colonel (now Sir 
James Bro^yn) on the retention of Kandahar and the defence of the N.W. Frontier which 
throws light on the topography of the ]‘anjab and Sind Trans- Frontier regions* and has 
a map of the routes and of several of the tribes that Sandeman was concerned with. 
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Murries and other Beluch tribes near his own Panjab ranges and the 
Panjab Government would be nothing loth to respond to the temptation 
of extending their own'influence and finding openings for their own aspiring 
officers. They found a ready backer in the Viceroy's powerful Private 
Secretary Major Baring — since ennobled. It was thus that the Panjabis 
“came down like a wolf on the (Sind) fold.” The Bombay Government’s 
hand was forced, and Sandeman became in effect paramount Warden of 
the Marshes hitherto under Bombay and Sind. 'Phe old order changed. 
'I'he Khan of Kelat has since been virtually superseded and the official 
Maps now show a large tracA, l)cyond the Indian border, marked as 
“British Beluchislan.” 'Then came the Afghan war, the Hunza-Nagyr 
and Chilrls campaigns and now the ('hitral exj^edition, devastating the 
countries of the Plindnkush up to the foot of the Pamirs. AVhat will be 
left of this wreckage of tribal federations, prineijmlities and states, no man 
knoweth. This mighty convulsion has been mainly directed by the British 
Cabinets of the peiiod and no one can calmly follow these “revolutionary” 
transactions, which are shaking our Indian l^mj)ire to its foundations, with- 
out seeing that Sandeman's pari was only mediate and incidental. The 
statesman has yet to arise who can control the stoyn that has ensued. 

Anoix) Indian.” 

We liave just received from Mr. John Murray the magnum opus on “Sir 
Robert Sandeman ” which Dr. T. H. Thornton has been conn]>iling out of 
the al^undance of his own knowledge of the man and his [)olicy as also 
from the great material placed at his disposal. W^’e propose to review this 
important work in our next issue. In the meanwhile, we cannot draw too 
prominent attention to the l-ccliue on “Sir Robert Sandeman and the 
Indian Frontier Policy” which ihtj scholarly author delivered before the 
JZast India Assodatiou and which is published in this issue. Wc are con- 
vinced that not only the brother officers of Sir Robert Sandeman, but 
also all who aie interested in the history of our Indian P'rontier Policy and 
its present develo})ment, will find that this T.cctnre is as full of information 
as it is admirably written. 

In the lecture, wliich is, of course, amjdificd in the ]K)ok, Mr. Thornton 
first takes a brief survey of the leading features of the N. W. Frontier of 
India and the policy pursued towards the tribes inhabiting it, up to Sande- 
man*s arrival on the scene,-- -a survey in whirl full justice is done to the 
splendid results of Lawrence’s rule, in spite of his “close-border” system \ 
he then describes the great work Sandeman did upon the frontier and the 
revolutions he effected in the otlitude of the Government of India towards 
the frontier tribes ; the lecturer then deals with the personal character of 
his hero and the secret of his success, and lastly with the result of the 
policy he inaugurated. In regard to the latter there is room for difference 
of opinion, but all will agree that Sir R. Sandeman was a “ great 
personality,” whose long and actiye work on a remote, but important, 
frontier is richly deserving of the admiration and gratitude of his 
countrymen. 
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The quotations from Sandeman’s last Memorandum on the treatment of 
frontier policy — with which Mr. Thornton concludes his lecture — will be 
read with special interest at the present time. " 

We regret to learn that the Heir apparent to the Persian throne, 
Muzaffer-ed-din-Mirza, who is suffering from Bright’s disease, is unable, 
for various reasons, to leave Persia, and so cannot carry out the recom- 
mendation of his medical adviser, Dr. Adcock, to take a course of mineral 
waters in Europe, which would doubtless both alleviate his sufferings and 
prolong his life. He is just over 45 years of age, having been born on 
the 25th March, JS53. His eldest son and heir is Muhanimad All Mirza, 
Itezad-cs-SuUaneh, born in 1872 and married, in 1S93, to Malik'eh Jehan 
Khanuni, a daughter of his Uncle, Naib-es-Sultaneh, the present Minister 
for War and Commander-in C’hief of the Army. 


TIBETAN EAMAISM. 

Dr. Waddell’s book on 'ribetan Lamarisin is most interesting. 'The 
isolation theory must soon be abandoned by all. In 'I'ibct, a combined 
influence has been exercised by Buddhism, Hindus and Persians, and 
though Dr, Waddell at first denied that the last had a share, as 1 asserted, 
in the Ma/niyana mythology, he now admits the mutual inlliicnce of 
religions one on another. This holds good both in religion and in know- 
ledge ; nor do I see that there is any force in objecting to my views, as the 
February New York Critic does, that they are not endorsed by Profc-ssors 
Max Muller and Tegge. Sratements must stand or fall by arguments and 
reasons, and not by paiiunagc. |. El>mns. 


Thk (,)(_’kt:n Oi- CoRKA niK QiJKi’^r of Enci.ano.- Mis. Bishop, 
the traveller, had long and interesting interviews with tl’O King and Queen 
of Corea. The Queen has a charming manner, but, like so many persons 
in the higher classes in that country, scruples not, it is said, to make use 
of poison or assassination to remove enemies. She lias an attractive way 
of speaking. She said, “ ask your Queen if she ever thinks of poor Corea. 
She has age, good health, very many children, and grandchildicn. I 
admire her and would like to know if she ever tltinks of us.” Two 
Methodist Christian converts %vho have received their education in 
America are recent additions to the Cabinet. 


CoREAN Revenue. — T hi.s consists at pre.sent of $4,468,587 including 
$3,000,000 borrowed fiom Japan. 'Paxes $1,468,587. The) expenditure 
is $3,804,910 including King’s Civil last $384,615. Other outlays 
$420,295. 


Chinese Loans.-— In the turmoil of last year China’s policy was to 
bring troops from every province to meet Japanese invasion. 'Phe Peking 
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Cabinet believed that by successive armies coming fresh to the held Japan 
might be conquered and glory accrue to China. Money was required and 
the Board of Reverse received permission to raise it by native loans. 
The amounts raised were Canton Taels 5,000,000, Shansi TIs. 1,300,000, 
Chili TIs. 1,000,000, Shensi TIs. 380,000, Kiang sii TIs. 1,810,000, Kiang 
si TIs. 230,000, Ifupei 'TIs. 140,000, Szchwen TIs. 140,000, Peking 
TIs. 1 ,000,000. In all, more than ten million taels were raised. The 
Board is now convinced that this is a wrong policy. This is what a 
memorial of April 1895 says and the rea.son given is that China’s gain is' 
in receiving money from abroad, but that, in fact, she sends away more than 
she receives, ^‘hcrc is an allusion here to opium and cotton piece goods. 
By buying foreign articles (*hina loses the [)()wer to find money easily 
herself. The Board advises the Kmpeior to return to foreign loans. To 
this the imperial assent was given April 28th. 


As late as September, 189;, the probability that the Japanese would be 
defeated by force ot (jhinese numbers seemed to be great. But, all 
through, the timidity of the Military and Naval forces of Cliina has been 
conspicuous, though individuals have shovvn c.\*am[)]es of bravery. The^ 
Chinese have avoided battles in«:tead of .seeking them, and rtiis has been 
true both by land and sea. 'I'he Japanese have been careful to be superior 
in numbers at the critical points by converging two or more armies on the 
locality where they intended to make a gieat effort. By such action at 
f'ing-yang tliey drove tlic Cliinesc out of Korea ; and there the bravery of 
the Muhammadan general Tso, who fell in that bailie, was neutralized by 
the cold indifference of the other officeis who made no efficient use of 
their forces. I 5 y giving the oidei to retreat lliey made the results of the 
capture of Ping-yang far greater than they would have been had" they 
fought manfully. 'Phe strategy of the Japanese generals was too much for 
them : they left the Chinese a rc»ad to retreat by, and they retreated by 
that road. 

The ensuing winter w’as unusually severe, and this helloed to prolong 
the war. iioth the great events which have since happened the captures 
of Port Arthur and ^Vci-!ltli-wci - took ])laco in e.xtremcly cold weather, 
which, though it did not prevent these successes, at least prevented the 
advance of the Japanese armies to captuie the cities of Moukden and 
Liao-yang. The mountain chains heie prese ited great difficulties. 'Phe 
numerically large armies of China rendered the employment of large forces 
necessary also on the part of the invaders ; and Jai>an preferred destroying 
the fleet at AVei-hai-wei to strengthening her army in the north for the 
capture of Moukden, It was the loss of her fleet at AVei-hai-wei that de- 
cided China to sue for peace. 

Formos.\. — A n educated people, does not approve of being given away 
to form part of another kingdom until they have been asked they are 
willing and have consented. In Formosa, the Chinese population is most 
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uneasy. It is said that they are becoming inclined foV independence. 
The gentry cannot disobey the pmperor. The insurgents, therefore, if they 
will not be subject to Japan are compelled to drill, 6rganize, and fight, bn 
an independent footing. This it is said they are doing. Probably the 
Japanese will overcome this discontent by finding occupation for thousands 
of labourers in public works. We shall see. 


A Committee, with power to add other specialists to their number, con- 
sisting of Dr. Leitner, Dr. Kost, and Mr. J. Collancz, has been formed at a 
meeting recently held in the (iuildhall Library, for the purpose of reporting 
on the value of the various philological and other specialities represented 
in the vast 1 library of the late Prince Lucien Bonaparte with the view of 
the consideration as to whether, and on what terms, its acquisition for the 
nation, by public subscription or otherwise, might be recommended. In 
any case, we think that it would be a pity to disperse, by auction or partial 
sale, a library which, in its integrity alone, is representative of the history 
and development of a science, in all, even its most remote, branches, to 
which the late veteran l*hilologist and Prince devoted the labours of a long 
life. 

* 

At a recent meeting of the Koyal .Asiatic Society, Prof. Sayce in the 
Chair, a number of important proposals by Professor (i. Ihihler were read 
regarding the continuance and projKT application of the Indian Ciovern- 
ment (Irani to the Archaeological Survey of India, now threatened by still 
further reduction, if not abolition. It was unanimously felt that the 
Government could not, whatever other claims there might he on it, with- 
draw from a support to an undertaking which gained it the sympathy of 
the learned world at so inadequate a cost as ;45)Oco per annum. A (Civilian 
present thought that all cflbrls should be left to the Department, but he 
forgot that the greatest arclueolojgical tiiuniphs in India have been achieved 
by private explorers and that, unless the Department is in touch with all 
olhcials, European or native, and otlicrs interested in antiquarian enquirie.s, 
and, unless its already loo small grant is increased tenfold, the co-operation 
of all, willing to assist, is indis])cn.sablo. 


INl'ERPERF.NGl-: WITH NATTY}-: SrA'J'LS. 

The question of how far we arc justified in interfering with the internal 
administration of Native States is one about which there are various 
opinions. Some say that we should leave them severely alone, and allow 
them, so to speak, to stew in their own juice ; others again say that the 
British Government should interfere in all cases of injustice ; that the 
Resident at the Capital of an independent State should be the ultimate 
court of appeal ■ and that our responsibility for good government and 
justice is not merely confined to British India, but extends al^o to our 
protected and feudatory States. There is a good deal to be said for the 
latter argument ; for it must be always borne in mind that since the intro- 
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duction of the “ Pax Britannica ” we have taken away from the people the 
only and time honoured remedy of oriental nations against a despotic and 
oppressive governmeftt, i>., revolt and assassination. We act as the 
Police of India to keep the peace throughout the land, and this protection 
is of considerably greater benefit to the independent Princes than it is to 
the peoples under their sway. The result is that injif^tice is often com- 
mitted and oppression is practised, against which the people have no 
remedy ; because while we prevent them from indulging in any out- 
burst of indignation we refuse to interfere in matters which concern the 
internal administration of an independent State. This word ** indepen- 
dent ” is a very misleading one. The condition of affairs at the end of 
this nineteenth century is very different from what it was at the commence- 
ment, A hundred years ago, the different native States were either our 
enemies or our allies. In the course of time the former have been con- 
quered ami the latter have fallen into the second rank of subordinate 
States. No one will for a moment pretend that in the case of a question 
of Imperial policy affecting the whole country, we should be justified in 
yielding to the wishes of one or more States merely because they clairned 
to be independent. In such a case their protest^ would not be regarded, 
and they would be com[)elled to conform with the Imperial policy, treaties 
and agreements notwithstanding. When the (Jueen became Empress of 
India, the whole condition of the relations between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Native States became changed. This being so, if we refuse 
to recognise the independence of the vassal States in a matter of Imperial 
policy, are we justified in refusing to interfere in matters of public Justice 
and good government in which the interests of the millions under their 
charge .ire concerned ? The different States may have their own laws and 
customs and their own system of revenue, taxation and administration. 
These are all more or less founded upon civilized bases, and the people 
who reside in such States do so with their eyes open, — a remark especially 
applicable to strangers who of their own accord take up their domicile in 
such connlrie.s. Hut it is the administratit)n and execution of those laws 
with w^hich we have to do ; for it depends upon the manner in wliich they 
arc administered whether justice is done or injustice is committed. 

The Queen-Empress being the over-lord of the States, I maintain that 
the subjects of a Native ruler have as much right to expect redress 
for injustice from the hands of her represental'ves as have her immediate 
subjects. But as long as we refuse to interfere in matters of internal 
administration, they are not always sure of receiving that justice, and are 
debarred from appealing to the British representative. The British Resi- 
dent at a Native Court should be something more than passive. He 
should be the Guide, as well as the; Philosopher and the Friend. As far 
as the States themselves are concerned, the policy I advocate is the 
kindest in the end. The stewing-in-their-own-juicc policy, is calculated to 
lead, in the long run, to maladministration, which compels an interference 
of a far more active kind, if not actual annexation. In many of the minor 
States, such as some in Rajputana, this is what is practically done; but in 
NEW SERIES. VOL. X. O 
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the larger States this is not the case^ and the eatery of ** interference with 
an independent State " is apt to be raised, whenever the Resident en- 
deavours to advise it for its own good. This outory generally proceeds 
not so much from the Princes themselves as from their officials, who, for 
the most part, have been borrowed from the British Service, or who have 
immigrated from British Provinces. I by no means advocate a nagging 
and petty interference in matters of detail ; but where the carrying out of 
the laws, or where justice is concerned, the subjects of a native State have, 
I maintain, as much a right to look to the representative of the Imperial 
Government for protection against misrule and oppression, as the Princes 
themselves are entitled to our protection from rebellion and anarchy. 

Ex-Politicai.. 

We deeply regret to hear of the death of Colonel liewis Conway-Gordon, 
C.I.K., who was drowned in the collision of the steamship “Penzance” with 
the yacht “Scotia” on the 25th June, 1895. born in 1838. His 

Indian career is so full that we must reserve his obituary to our next issue. 


We are compelled, for want of space, to omit in this issue, the following 
important papers, among others : 

The Rev. Prof, C. W. Skarstedt, d.i>. : “ Phoenician Colonization in 
Scandinavia.” 

Pandit H. H. Dhruva : “ The Bharata Natya Shastra (Indian 

Dramatics).” 

Dr. E. Schneider; “Discovery of Pelasgic Inscriptions” and review 
thereof by Baron Ilerbeit dc Router. 

Also the following interesting letters, among others : 

“ Dwarfs in the Pyrenees and the Atlas,” by R, G. Haliburton, q.c. ; 
“ r>warf Races,” by D. MacRitchie. 
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Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. ; Waterloo Place, London. 

1. Lives of Indian Officers^ 3 vols. ; 1895. ^ third 

edition of this excellent work, which is, however, neither so well-known nor 
so much studied as it deserves. A detailed review would much exceed 
the space ' allotted us, considering the many books sent us during this 
quarter ; but even a mere list of the lives embraced in it will show the 
nature of the work and the deep and important lessons to be learned from 
its pages, by thoso especially who either contemplate or are engaged in an 
Indian career. The first two volumes are by Sir J. W. Kaye, the last by 
T. R. Itl. Holmes —each biography and each volume being complete in 
itself. 'I'he versatile Lord Cornwallis twice Governor General of India, the 
diplomatic and chceiy Sir John Malcolm, the soldier-civilian Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, the epicene Rev. H. Martyn and the great-minded Sir C. after- 
wards T.ord Metcalfe fill the first volume ; the light and loquacious Sir 
Alexander Burncs, the adventurous and ill-fatecj Arthur Connolly, the 
indomitable Eldrcd Poltinger, the unfortunate D’Arcy Todd and the noble 
Sir Henry Lawrence make np the second ; and the third gives us the 
quaint yet grand figure of Sir Charles Na])ier, the biography (a little out of 
place among Indian worthies) of his soldier-historian brother Sir William 
Napier, the dashing but dark Ilodson, and the exemplary Sir Herbert 
Edwardes. 'I'he biographies are clear, full and well written, though orca- 
sionally some arc needlessly diffuse. Controverted points are clearly and 
plainly stated and several questions, both of historical facts and personal 
character and nets, are definitely solved. As instances we may note the 
exposition of Sir C. Napier's action in Scindh, the unveiling of the real 
and b> no means worthy character of Hodson in whom one wonders as 
much at his daring bravery and militiry talent as at his contriving some- 
how to serve on till death in a service which seldom allows such as he to 
continue under its flag, and the e\p()siire (which the author means for 
praise) of the over-lauded Martyn - nervous, weak, vacillating, morbidly 
introspective and .self-conscioub, yet presumptuous to a degree : after a 
fortnight’s study of Hindustani he told “(Gilchrist my desire of translating 
some of the Scripture with him” (Vol. I, 483) ! He eventually did make 
some translations, of which the less is .said the more they will do credit to 
his otherwise useless memory. Malcolm’s life shows how little was once 
thought of even the most brilliant services of Anglo-Indian officials, — 
contrasting almo.st painfully with the present over-doing of honours. Alto- 
gether, these books are full of well-wjiiten matter, and deserve more than a 
cursory perusal — a place in every good library. 

Messrs. Asher and Co. ; London and Berlin. 

2. The Discourses of Phiioxenus^ Bishop of AlarM^hy a.d. 4S5-519; by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt. d., f.s.a, etc. 2 vols. ; 1894. Mr. Wallis 
Budge has conferred a great boon on Syriac scholars by this edition of the 
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Discourses of PhiloxenuS| of which the first volume gives the Syriac text 
very prettily printed by VV. Drugulin of Leipzig, and the second an Gnglish 
translation preceded by a critical introduction that irfbludes the Syriac text 
of some works of Philoxeniis tending to throw light on the discourses by a 
statement of his beliefs and views, which underlie parts of the discourses 
and without a clear knowledge of which, their argument is not always easy 
to follow. It matters little in the present day, though the fact doubtless 
did evil in its own, that Philoxenus was a leader among the Monophysites 
and thus helped greatly in the separation between Kast and West. His 
writings are valuable to-day as specimens of a facile and graceful style of 
Syriac. The text is taken from a collation of 8 manuscripts in the 
British Museum, ranging from the 6th to the 9th Century ; and w^e quite 
agree with the learned editor, that, with his careful study, we now- have it 
pretty nearly as peifect as when first issued by Philoxenus; the translation 
is excellent ; and in every way the book deserves a warm welcome from all 
interested in Syriac studies. 'I'he 13 discourses are on very various subjects, 
and some of them are of portentous length. There are many vigorous 
passages ; and we were interested to find Cicero's fevered man clamouring 
for water reproduced (II, p. 230). It is a great boon to the student of 
m Syriac to find so excellent a text with the adminicula for its study, as 
Mr. Wallis-Budgc has here so carefully provided. 

Australia Ykar-Book and Puhlisiuno (‘o. ; Sydney and 

Mei.ijournk. 

3. The Year Book of Australia for i«S95, edited by the Hon. E. 
Grf.nvillk, Member of the Legislative (^mncil of N.S. Wales; 1895. 

' This, the fourteenth annual number, is a perfect thesaurus of information 
regarding Australia and its various colonies, but does not include Tasmania 
or New Zealand. 'I'he mass of matter includes historical, administrative 
and statistical infonnaiion, carefully and accurately compiled and brought 
down to date; and the minuteness of detail may be judged -quoting at 
random — from the inclusion of “Hints to house - holders regarding 
water-supply” (p. 372). 'Phe book is invaluable lo all connected with 
the Australian colonies ; we have to thank the Agent - General of 
N.S. Wales, Sir S. Saul, for his kindness in sending us his own copy, for 
perusal and review ; and our readers will be glad to have their attention 
drawn to a book very necessary in forming a correct idea of the actual 
position of the Australian C’olonies. 

The Bangkok Press ; Siam. 

4. Chulakantamangala^ or the Tonsure Ceremony as performed in Sia/n^ 
by Captain G. E. Gerini ; 1895. 'Fljis learned Pali scholar and archaeo- 
logist deals in this volume, which is as beautifully got up as it is well 
illustrated, with the hair-cutting or tonsure ceremony that is practised 
on all children, both male and female, in Siam. The work is divided intp 
3 parts, supplemented by numerous notes. Part first discusses the cere- 
mony, generally, as to its origii^ meaning, and circumstances. Our 
author here shows the extent of his great erudition in both Eastern and 
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Western knowledge ; and he traces the origin of the ceremony to sun- 
worship, — perhaps the first of all idolatrous cults. Part and gives the 
details of the Tonsure ceremony for the common people and the nobles, 
and Part 3rd, the more elaborate ceremonial established for the royal 
family. The illustrations comprise delineations of most of the objects 
used in these performances. A complete and exhaustive discussion and 
description of so ancient and general a practice cannot fail, while forming 
a special subject of study for the I^alL scholar and the student of Compara- 
tive religion, to contain many a point for the consideration of other 
specialists — say in Pol k-lore, —and a curious narrative full of interest for 
the general reader. 

Mf-ssrs. a. and C. Hi.ack ; T.oni>on. 

5. A Japanese Marria^^e^ by T). St.adkn ; iSqs, is a pleasantly-written 
novel with a double purpose. One of these is the depicting of the life led 
in Japan by the English settlers, which, faithfully as it seems to show their 
amusements and love affairs, does not sufficiently expose its drudger}^! 
annoyances and weariness. The other purpose is to show how circum- 
stances may force a marriage between a man and a deceased wife's sister, 
even against their intentions though not much against their desires. The * 
moral sought to be drawn is that it is best to legalize such marriages in 
general — regarding which, we need scarcely say, opinions will continue to 
differ in spile of this book. 'I'lie book itself is nevertheless distinctly good 
reading. 'The plot is simple and all the buitr-r for an entire absence of 
crime and wickedness in general, c\c(?pt scandal-mongering ; the leading 
characters arc well described ; the pictures of life in Japan arc well drawn ; 
and the story is well told ; — altogether a pleasant and agreeable book. 

6. Our Lord's Teachings by the Rkv. Jamks Rouertson, d.d. ; 1895. 
(Edinburgh, R. and R. Clark, Ld.) This is another volume of the “ Guild 
2 ^€xt l^ooks'^ Scries, edited by the Rev. Drs. Chartoris and M’Clyrnont. 
It purports to convey tlie doctrines taught by our Lord personally as 
mentioned in the (Gospels, omitting the leaching that came to us through 
the Apostles, Though our author sincerely tries to avoid controversy, and 
states as unpolcmically as he can what his views are regarding this teaching, 
such a book must of its owm nature be a controversial one. Numerous 
systems have been elaborated out of the four gospels, and of these every 
author naturally considers best that which he I imself professes. Now our 
Review, being essentially non- controversial in matters of religion, cannot 
deal with controversial subjects, which necessarily exist in ihifj work. We, 
therefore, confine ourselves to saying that the general view of Christianity 
is fairly stated, and that the book is well written and eminently readable. 


Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons; Edinburgh and London. 

7. Among the Gods^ by Augusta Klein; 1895. We confess td a 
perfect ignorance of the author ; but the publishers' name is a guarante\2 
of a good book : it is well got up apd printed, with full page ilhistrations 
from photographs by welbknowm photographers in India. The authoress 
leads a personally-conducted party to Ceylon, and on through India, up and 
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down the same, and back again. What she has to say about the gods,” 
being generally taken from competent authorities, ^will pass muster ; but 
of knowledge of India itself there is a marked dearth, — in fact, even of 
general knowledge. Thus we have (p. 3) the 7 ieiv moon’s delicate cres- 
cent swims in the clear deep-blue of the midnight sky ” ; — the Italics are 
ours. At p. 4, the author forgets that all constellations change, with the 
annual and diurnal motions of the earth, the position of their heads and 
tails with reference to the zenith, all the world over. Cocoanut “ so-called 
milk ... is in fact a sweet juice not unlike that of a melon ” (p. 9). A 
“ Portuguese archbishop of Goa ” becomes the actor in the grand tale 
regarding the tooth of Buddha, instead of the noble governor (p. 29). 
IVavellers quilting Madras “ are taken ofT the pier and presently rejoice 
to stand again on a genuine fragment of h'ngland, to see white faces around 
them and hear the sound of their native tongue” (p. 126) — as if there were 
no FAiropeans at Ma<lras itself and English was not there spoken. We need 
not multiply instances. What we have said will suffice to show that this 
book will not bear criticism for correctness and accuracy. But it is a 
pleasant, gossi[jing, well-written tour in the East, which is all the more 
interesting to read fronf its having — to our taste — an unmistakable flavour 
of Great Russell Street. 

8. Sport in the Pamirs and Purkestan Steppes^ by Majou il. IS. Cumber- 
i.ANn; 1895. Our author has certainly delayed over-long the publication 
of his book ; but the time that has elapsed since he travelled in these 
wild regions has not diniinished, much less exhausted the interest of such 
a journey as his. The title simply and fully describes his book. It con- 
cerns sj)ort, and sport only, though it naturally includes descriptions of the 
country and its routes, its peoples and their ways, its difficulties and its 
advantages. 'Fhere is not a word of politics in it — and we are thankful for 
that. 1 he author meets the redoubtable Col. Grombeheffsky in the 
Pamirs, — goes to the inevitable Yarkand and Rashgar, — enters Russian 
territory,-- -meets Russian oflicials and traverses Russia in Asia, withovit a 
word on politics. So much the better for the reader, who, tired of such 
discussions in other books, cannot but be dciig'nted vvith the simple de- 
scriptions of sport and travel which are here given him. Successful or other- 
wise, our author tells his talc equally well. Truth is not everywhere a 
valued virtue; and at p. 241, we have a splended example— a Karim 
Khan detected in personally stating that he, Karim Khan, was not pre- 
sent but was “ gone to Karaart with some sheep.” The author's linguistic 
attainments, allowing him to converse directly with many persons during 
his travels, enable him to depict, almost unintentionally, many a similarly 
interesting trait of character, personal, tribal or national. The map at the 
end of the volume is very good, embracing all the author's trips and 
journeys, and giving, among other things, a full detail of the scene of the 
late operations about Chitral ; for, as one of his earlier shooting trips 
had taken him near Childs and he visited Samarkand, the map includes 
a very \lride stretch of territory. We can recommend the book to our 
readers as most entertaining : many of them will, with us, feel their mouths 
water on reading of the big game, far away. 
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Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster \ Craven Street, London. 

9. The Amir Abdur- Rahman^ by Stephen Wheeler, f.r.g.s., with 
portraits and maps ; 1895. Not only its timely appearance but its own intrin- 
sic merit and external neatness should procure this book a hearty welcome. 
The author knows his subject, treats it fully though briefly,’ and his 
remarks on persons, events and circumstances are fair, and well balanced. 
We must except, among others of a similar nature, those made at p. 171, 
on the iVnJclch incident. Not only is the subject of this biographical 
sketch a remarkable man ; but his peculiar position, between Russia and 
India, makes his personality, his country and his descendants objects of 
more importance than they might obtain for themselves. The vicissitudes 
of the fortunes of Abdur Rahman Khan, his aims, system and achieve- 
n^ients, his government and people arc clearly brought before the general 
reader, and wc hope that a wide citculation of the book will enable a better 
idea to be formed of one of the most peculiar countries and peoples on the 
earth, and of their present extraordinary ruler. 

C\Lc:uTTv GovFUNMKN'r Press ; India. 

10. Lhis oj fh itish Rnactments in force in^ Rhitive States ^ by J. M. 
Macphicrson ; 1895. 'This volume deals with Western India, that is/k 
with all the Native Stales under the (lovemor of Bombay, and includes 
the Persian Coast and Islands, Muscat, the Som.ili Coast and Zanzibar, 
and is brought down to the end of 1894. It is the completing volume 
— the 6lh-~of a series, in which are included all the States in any sense 
depending on the Covernment of India as their suzerain. By British 
Enactmerits the author tells us are meant those proceeding from the 
general jurisdiction over Briiish subjects and servants in all Native States 
and from the special jmisdiction acquired, by cession or otherwise, in 
Native States over persons other than British subjects and servants. It is 
a very valuable work of reference in the political, judicial and even the 
administrative dei)aitments of the Indian service, evincing a vast amount 
of diligent investigation and judicial accuracy. 

Messrs. Casseli. and Co. ; London. 

11. The Story of Africa a?id its Kxplorers^ by I)i. R. Brown; 1895. 
We are in receij)t of the fourth and concluding volume of this excellent 
work, the previous volumes of which we havt noticed, with the praise they 
deserved, as they apt)cared in succession. 'I'his one, dealing with the 
achievements of European nations in Africa, attains quite as high a standard 
as its predecessors. Poitugal — as was the case chronologically — leads the 
way ; France and Spain fol'ow ; then the British, next the Dutch, followed 
by the British in South Africa. Thp Berlin Conference, — the Congo State, — 
Zanzibar, — the work of Chartered Companies in Ibea, Central and South 
Africa, — and German and Italian action are all successively and success- 
fully dealt with ; and the last chapter sums up the situation. There is a 
good though not exhaustive Index, at the end of this volume. ^ 

We take the opportunity of the conclusion of this — the best extant work 
on Africa in general —to congratulate the enterprising publishers and the 
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learned and versatile editor, on the result of their undertaking. Well 
written, neatly printed, beautifully bound and profusely and splendidly 
illustrated, it leaves hardly anything to be desired.** A variety of maps 
illustrate the continent as regards its geology, religion, commerce, etc- 
The best and latest works have been consulted, to ensure accuracy and 
furnish information up to date. While there are some noticeable omis- 
sions — e,g. the scanty mention of Tripoli and of our flotilla of gunboats on 
l^ke Nyassa — it is within the bounds of legitimate and well merited praise 
to say that no one work equals it for the extent, correctness and utility 
of the information here collected and presented to the public at a price 
which places it within the general reach. It should find an honoured place 
in every library. 

12. A Ride to Khiva^ by Fred Burnaby. New Edition ; 1S95. The 
interest in this adventurous ride is ever fresh, even when, as now, one eSn 
travel from St. Petersburg right to the Caspian (and far beyond) by rail- 
way. The pleasant style, the graphic descriptions, the pregnant remarks 
and the observant views of the daring traveller are well known, and scarcely 
need our praise to ensure the book a welcome from onr readers. Much 
has changed, but not Russia nor its systematic aggression, sturdy despotism 
.and reckless officials ; and clearly written across Burnaby's work are the 
replies to those (and I regret to say there are still many) who sec in Russia 
a great civilizing agency and a natural ally of England in Asia. The book 
should be carefully read to see both what Russia has succeeded in doing 
since it was first published and what she is still doing on the same lines, in 
order to forecast events, pregnant with mighty results, which arc still in the 
dim but perhaps not very distant future, and to which Russia is advancing 
by leaps and bounds, while England slumbers. 

Messrs, ('mapman and Haul; London. 

13. China^ Presefit a 7 id Past, by R. S. Cun dry (with nia;;) ; 1895. 
author of this very interesting book is a well-known autliority on China ; 
and, like his other writings, this bears witness to th*^' extent of his kno\f- 
ledge of the past of China, and also to the clearness and general soundness 
of his prognostications regarding the future of that country. Tlie book, 
however, is a republication chiefly of articlc.s written for various Rcview*s ; 
and though in each case the subject is quite brought down to date and is 
supplemented with additional information, its leading defect is that common 
to all such publications — of being somewhat disjointed and consequently 
inconclusive. But so competent a writer could not give us over 400 pages 
of matter without furnishing many an illustration of Chinese thought, action 
and life — many a trait of Chinese character, individual, social, and national, 
— many an instance of Chinese impracticability and hisouciance on the one 
hand and of energy and savoir-faire on the other. Tie thus shows us in 
what way China has progressed of late, in spite of its general immobility ; 
and while he presents many pictures for our admiration, he also exhibits a 
number of characteristics which cannot fail to provoke disgust in the 
differently constituted Western mind. The terrible curse of the Chinese 
competitive examination, and of the consequent Mandarinism (to coin a 
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word for our purpose) looms out in these pages in all the magnitude of its 
evil consequences ; but, at the same time, there flicker glimmers of hope 
for the future, which all friends of China cannot but trust to see realized 
full soon. There is a gruesome chapter on Torture ; there is much about 
missionaries, witli which their friends will not quite agree ; but the chapter ^ 
on the Yellow River is, perhaps, the best part of the book, as it exhibits 
the good and the bad points of the administration in what may be con- 
sidered a test ca^e of what the Chinese can do and what they fail to accom- 
plish. In the present conjuncture the book is very welcome, as furnishing 
much-needed correct information regarding a people in whom the best and 
the worst qualities of human nature are mixed up in a manner most con- 
fusing to study vrtihout an adequate guide. 

Me'^sus. T. and 'r. Ceark; Gkorof, Street, Edinburgh. 

(HkRI.IN ; Ri-.LiIIIKK ANI> RkU'IIAKD.) 

14. Lexicon Syriacuni^ iincUoe Caroio I^rockchnann ; 1895. Our October 
1894 No. expressed briefly our satisfaction with the first instalment of this 
valuable lexicon, which the kindness of the publishers had placed in our 
hands, and now that they have sent us the entire, book; neatly bound in a 
volume of 510 pages, we have much ])leasure in bearing testimony to the ■ 
uniform excellence of ilie work as it stands, which (juite carries out the 
promise of its first portion. ConiVnning brevity with clearness and a 
systematic arrangement with ease of reference, it fills a long vacant place 
and wdll be ecpially welcome to both the S)riae scholar and student. Its 
being in vSyriac-Latin should ensure it a welcome in all civilized countries, 
wdure- though, alas! in a diminishing degree -the latter of the twro 
languages still is an international means of communication. It contains 
every wTjrd used by Syriac authors, with references to the places where they 
occur. The printing and general get up leave nothing to be desired; and 
ive both hope and expect that the publication of this cheap and excellent 
work will be of great use in encouraging and propagating the study of 
Syriac. There is (as he himself rightly says) a very needless Preface by 
Professor 'Ph. Noldeke. 'Phis growing practice is much to be ileprecated : 
each book should stand or fall by its own merits, and not by the bolstering 
of patronizing prefaces, no matter by whom wriuen. In the present case 
it was all the more needless because Rrokclmaim’s J^exicon Syriaciim is 
amply strong enough to go before the public on its own merits. 

MeSSR.S. a. CoNSTAlILF. AND Co. ; WESTMINSTER. 

15. Can Russia Invade J ndia ? hy Qo\.. H. B. Hann.\, b.s.c'. {retired) i 
■ 1895. The gallant author seeks to establish, i'* that the “ Forward .Policy” 

is a grave blunder, and 2'* that th« actual frontier of India — the Indus, 
wdth adjuncts — is invulnerable. With the first point we quite agree ; and 
even the second would be practically correct were Russia mad enough to 
try a sudden irruption into India such as our author pictures. But herein 
lies his mistake. Russia contemplates no immediate invasion of India, 
but means it when the time and her plan are mature. That plan consists 
in gradually absorbing slice after slice of the intervening lands, with their 
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complete Russification, Now this is being quietly but steadily worked 
out \ eventually all the intermediate territories will bje Russia ; and the two 
Empires will then be opposed, body to body. None now alive may live 
to see that day, when all the obstacles which Col. Hanna here elaborately 
details will have been removed by the Russification of Afghanistan, and 
the last struggle for empire begins. To declare the inevitable attack to be 
impossible or foredoomed to disaster, is simply lulling the public into a 
fatal sleep destined to a rude awakening. Nothing can j^aevent that attack, 
except a formal declaration to Russia that one step beyond her present S.E. 
frontiers, under any pretence whatever, will make England draw the sword 
and ding away the scabbard : that declaration no British government in 
these degenerate days has the courage to make, or, if made, to execute. 
Our gallant author’s painstaking book should be read by all who have at 
heart the maintenance of the Empire ; for it shows admirably at least one 
side of a vital question, which should be studied from each of its several 
points of view. 

The Ediniiurgh Geograpihcai. Institute ; Edinburgh. 

(MbSSKS. BARTirOLOMfrAV ANJ> <Jo., El>I X lU/ RCH. ) 

1 6. special war map of the N. IF, Frontier of India^ showing Fritish 
operations in Chitral : 1895. This map gives more than it professes. From 
below Karachi, Ciwalior and Gaya, it goes up to Khojend and Marghilan 
in Russian Turkestan, and from Purneah and Sahibgunj in the east to 
Kandahar and Kirki in the west. The right hand upper corner has an 
enlarged map of the country between Kilah Piinjah in the north to Murree 
and I’eshawiir in the south, and from Srinagar in the east to Jclalabad in 
the west. It is very prettily got up, and neatly executed ; and though it 
omits some things that might have been given upon the seat of war, it is a 
clear and excellent map for following the operations now happily closed. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwjn ; London. 

17. The People and policy of the Far Fast, by Henry Norman ; r895. 
Our author is an authority on the East, as he describes places and people 
included in his four years’ extensive travels ; and while his descriptions arc 
lively, graphic and faithful, the views founded on his careful observations 

^ and investigations are generally pregnant, sound and accurate. The 
numerous illustrations arc beautiful and well produced. 'Phe held covered 
is very extensive. Beginning with Shanghai, Hong-Kong and the Straits, 
he reviews successively France, Russia, Spain and Portugal in the East. 
These chapters are most interesting ; and the summary might be that the 
first is doing everything the wrong way, the second steadily if slowly pro- 
gressing to consolidation, the third asl.2ep and the last dead. Then comes 
the turn of China, which gets some ugly, but not ill-merited hits, and of 
which past, present and future seem equally dark ; — next of Korea, of 
which at least the northern part our author tells us (and with much probable 
truth) will eventually belong to Russia ; — and then of Japan. Mr. Norman 
is not fiee from the prevalent Japanolatry. At p. 360 (p.g,) japan did not 
provoke the late war; at p. 376 she is dubbed a ** first class military 
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power*’; and at p. 377, one of her buglers blows, apparently for 2^ long 
time (with a bullet in his chest), till breath fails — which anyone can tell 
would be an immediate result. It is, however, when we come to Siam that 
wc sec how peculiar are some of our author's views. In the late plunder- 
ing of Siam by Fiance, Siam is all in the wrong and France in the right. 
The chief grounds of this strange assertion are : that Siam was not strong 
enough to resist France, and should, therefore, according to the singular 
advice of Great Britain, have given in at once ; and 2^ that the treaty 
allowing even war-vessels to come up to Bangkok was violated by Siam’s 
refusing permission to the French vessels on their way to bully Siam with 
the threat of bombardment. The first shows too strong an appreciation of 
tlie right of might, for our taste, and the second is an interpretation which 
no statesman could imagine : when w'ar and dismemberment are openly 
threatened, such rights cease of their owrn nature and by the jus gentium* 
Though Siam needs much reform, as our author says, and though its 
government committed many mistakes, arul was even guilty of several faults, 
these neither justify the robbery by France, nor nullify the rights of Siam. 
After another glance at the Malay Peninsula, our author sums up. Macao 
and the Philippine Islands will cease to belong their present owners ; it 
is best for Russia and England to make friends in Asia ; China will have tG»^ 
be partitioned ; Krance will not succeed in the h'ast ; over Siam the vultures 
wull (juarrel ; Jap.m has a great future ; Biiiain should look after her Imperial 
iniercsts in the East and consolidate them. At p. 599 we are told ‘Sve 
have the riglit and the opportunity, and theretore the duty to extend our 
influence and trade, in a word our Empire”; but then at p. boo, nothing 
can be done by our governments except through the public conscience. 
That may be ; but of late it has seemed as if there were scarcely an insult 
too gross or an injustice too great for our governments to submit to, rather 
than fight; -no commercial, colonial or even Imperial interest so important 
for which they would dare to stand up firmly or use a shotted gun against 
a first class power, 'fhe national conscience seems too profoundly asleep 
in the folds of self-conceit and fear of taxation, too securely tied with 
the thongs of the whips of Party Government, to be roused to a sense of 
its duties towards both Great and Greater Britain. 

18. Vedk IndiA, hy Zj-nmok A. Racjozin ; 1895, (New York: Messrs. 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons) foims the 41st volume of The Story of the Nations 
Series, and is fully worthy of its predecessors or excellence of form. Vast, 
too, and valuable is the information collected by the author from the 
numerous works of which he gives a list. I Jere we note, with surprise, that 
he has not placed even one written by any Indian Scholar : surely such 
productions — among which wc may, without wishing any invidious com- 
parisons, specify Babu Romesh Chunder Dutt’s Civilization in Ancient 
India — should be studied by writers on Vedic times. They might have 
enabled our author to reconstruct a better sketch of the '[pearly history of 
Vedic India than that given at pp. .303 and following. In fact, we cannot 
have for this epoch any real history of a nation — when" was Iitdia ever a 
nation? — but only delineations of very ancient times, life and tribes. A 
good deal of space is wasted in this book, in the philological parts by 
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needless repetitions of cognate derivations — French, Spanish, Italian, 
from Latin, — and in the historical parts by inopportune details — as of the 
European Companies, among the “Sources of our Information." But while 

we cannot give to this volume the unstinted praise deserved by nearly all 
its predecessors, we can recommend it to our readers as an important work 
in this excellent Series, containing a digest of much varied information, 
pleasant to read and deserving of study. 

Messrs. Funk and Waonalls; Nkw York, London and Toronto. 

1 9. A Sfaftdard £>ictionary of the English Language^ vol. ii. — M to Z ; 
1895. Besides a preliminary announcement, we noticed the first volume 
(A to L) of this important American work, in our No. for April, 1894; 
and it goes without saying that all the good points then indicated by us are 
evident also in this concluding volume. The work includes a vastly greater 
number of words than any previous similar one ; — the illustrations, printing 
and binding can be fitly desenbed only by the word splendid ; — the amount 
of learning and special knowledge displayed in its pages by its band of 
nearly 250 workers is simply immense, detailed, well digested, and, as a 
rule, accurate ; — and, contiidering its magnitude and importance, its price 
is comparatively low. It is more than a Dictionary ; and we do not over- 
praise it in saying that for the busy man, who is also of narrow means, it 
can even well sn[)ply, for daily use, the place of an Encycloptedia : few 
matters needed for daily reference are absent. Rut a reviewer should, 
above all things, he just; and hence we cannot onut its defects. Its 
definitions are not always absolutely correct : e.g.^ “ cloud f is stated to 
l^e ** a mass of visible vapour or collection of watery particles floating in 
the air at various heights,*' — a definition which /night apply to the steam from 
a kettle-spout. Nor are the meanings of words invariably exhaustive 
take e.g. the omission of a well-known religious service under the word 
henedictiml' But as a leading test, kl us take the word Dictionary^''. 

“ A book containing the worils (jf any language, soincLimes together with iheir equiva- 
lents in another language, or the woids employed in any science or art or special branch 
of knowledge, arrangi <l alphabetically, anti usually also with the spelling, pronunciation, 
etymology and deliniiions of the words, together with other explanatory or illustrative 
features; lexicon ; word-book.’* 

Now this meaning or explanation ( — definition is an unsuitable term in 
this case — ) is not as good as that of c.g, Webster,* Walker or Johnson ; it 
is needle.ssly long and redundant ; it excludes trilingual and polyglot 
Dictionaries ; and the inclusion of the word “spelling," without the addi' 
tion of “ correct,” is simply absurd, as a word cannot be printed without 
being spelled. Among other defects of this, on the whole, admirable work, 
are; 1". Numerous words — Latin, Italian, I''rench, Hindustani (extremely 
ill-spelled and incorrect) etc.- — are introduced, wdiich, though used or quoted 
by English authors, are not words of the English Language at all : e contrd^ 
many others in daily use are omitted ; — thus while we have percentage^'* 
per cent," is omitted, and so arc many similar Greek terms quoted in 
* Webster explains “ Dictionary " to be “a liouk containing the words of a language, 
arranged alphabetically, with explanations of their meaning ; a lexicon ; a vocabulary ; 
a word-book.” 
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English works. 2”. Names of buildings ( — “ Alhambra ” and “ Tajmahal ** 
occur, but “ Louvre " does not — ) are not wanted in a Dictionary ; 3°. No 
more are mere mispronunciations like “ henoio ” for hy now nor 4^* utter 
barbarisms like AgrarianizCy Ce^'vantism^ circularize ; nor 5^, slang like 
Jutnky-panky^ hokey-pokey^ etc. Thus the book is full of words which no 
writer with a reputation to lose or win for purity of Jityle would dream of 
using. Neither the size of .a book nor the labour spent in making it — 
neither the mass of its words nor the number of its authors,- - neither the 
skill and labour utilized, nor the money spent in its production, — nor all 
those together can make a good Standard English Dictionary.” That 
excellence de})cnds entirely on its corresponding exactly with its title, and 
admitting nothing but standard TCnglish words. Inclusion in its pages 
should mean for a word what the mint-stamp means for the currency, — its 
authorization as a really English word. Not mere use by certain writers, 
though their productions may sell by the thousand, suffices to secure this 
recognition, w'hich requires the usage of good aiitViority. Hence lexico- 
graphy needs, in the first place, juilgrnent, discrimination and selection : 
qualities which we sometimes miss here. We think, therefore, that this 
work, great though it certainly is, combines grave defects w'itb undoubted 
utility and much excellence. Wc object to the inclusion in its pages ^ 
of what arc not real and sound English words, and of much heterogeneous 
matter, which, if it need be given at all, .should be relegated to Appendices 
and Supplements. 'I'his, while reducing the size an l price of the book, 
would enhance its authority without impairing its usefulness. 

MksSR.S, H \RKiSON AND SONS ; T/)Nl)ON. 

20. The India Office List^ 1^95- Among several publications bearing 
similar titles, this one is distinguished by some important traits. It does 
not profess to give a full list of Indian officials : it limits itself to only the 
higher grades ; and to each name it adds a record of services, brief but 
sufficient. A good deal of historical information is scattered over its pages ; 
the rules for examination for the Indian Civil Service are clearly given \ and 
there is a good abstract of the regulations of that Service. A notable and 
important feature is the historical, geographical and statistical information 
furnished between [)ages 131 and 190, compiled from Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
^‘Imperial Gazetteer,” and “Indian Empire,” and other .sources. As a 
handbook of information regarding India and its chief officers it is of great 
value for reference. 

Messrs. Hodder and S ioughton ; London. 

21. The Armenian Crisis and the Rule of the Turk^ by F. D. Greene, 
M.A. ; 1895. This little book is a severe indictment of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in its relation to its Christian subjects, and of the various Christian 
powers, which could enforce reforms in this matter, but have hitherto failed 
to do .so : all the culprits are severely handled — perhaps not more so than 
all deserve. There is an only too true description of the present state of 
government at Constantinople; Chapter X., on the Armenians *as a body 
is interesting, though somewhat less than accurate ; Chap. XI. on American 
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work in Turkey savours of much self-praise ; and all through there is a 
manifest bias against Turkey, which must be carefully discounted when 
reading the book. As to the last massacres, the numbers destroyed are 
variously stated, by various persons at various places with various claims 
for knowledge, at from 20 to 48 villages exterminated and from 3 to 25,000 
souls. The subject is a painful one ; and we hope this book will help 
towards a right solution not merely of the Armenian question, but of others 
quite as important. We cannot, however, say much in favour of an 
exaggerated style of writing which may be gauged from the opening 
sentence of the book: “The writer has, from his birth, been a student of 
the Eastern Question, but makes no claim to having mastered it.” Minerva 
herself could not have done more. 

Messrs. Hout.ston and Sons ; London. 

22. Ten Years in Afanchuria^ by Dugald Chuistje, l.r.c.p. ; ^895. 
Our author is a medical missionary in China ; and his little book, which is 
well got up and well illustrated, gives an excellent though plain record of 
11 is .experience and work between the years 1883 and 1893, ^.nd about 
Mukden. Interspersed wjth this, is much of even greater importance, 
«3howing the character of the country, and of its inhabitants, exposing some 
of its customs and su[>crstitions, and describing, among other things, the 
disaster of a great inundation. Chapter VI, on some conditions which 
influence disease, is equally interesting from another point of view, showing 
that the book will prove very acceptable to several classes of readers. 
Mr. Christie seems to have done much good in his own useful line of 
work ; and the influence exercised in religious affairs must also have been 
considerable ; but the specific results in the way of good, baptized converts 
appear to have been small ; for all will not he inclined, with our author, to 
enumerate among genuine Christians those who, if they believe, will not 
profess, even at death, the religion of their benefactors. 'The proceeds of 
this excellent little book, I may add, will be devoted to (he irnprovement 
of the hospital at Mukden, and it thus deserves all the more support. 


Messrs. A. I). Innes .\nd Co. j London. 

23. Britain ufid her Rii'a/s in ihc \Zth Century^ by A. D. Innes, m.a. : 
1895. The epoch embraced in this remarkable historical work is from 
J713 to 1789 — a period on w’hicli there are few good vrorks, and which in 
our general histories seems rather inadequately dealt with. Our rivals are, 
of course, France and Spain, and our former colonies, now the United States 
of America. The field covered is most extensive ; — W. Indian, Atlantic, 
Mediterraneati and E. Indian waters, with their neighbouring lands. Our 
author gives in detail the circumstance^ of each nation, the nature of its 
needs and the intricacies of its politics, the extent of its resources, the 
causes of failure and of success. He holds generally speaking, a fair and 
even balance, and treats his subject fully and dearly. It is easy to see that 
if England, emerged victorious from the long and trying times under review, 
that result is due more to the errors of her rivals than to the statesmanship 
of her own guides. A point strongly insisted upon by the author, and one 
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which cannot be kept too prominently in the fore-front of all politics, is the. 
necessity of Naval Superiority for the welfare and safety of England. It 
was precisely previous neglect of their navy that crippled the action of 
Spain and France when the time needing it arrived. The former is now 
no longer a rival ; but the latter is, and a very aggressive and self-asserting, 
rival too, which now has a strong fleet to oppose to us, capable on occasion 
of doing us an indefinite amount of damage, unless we ourselves increase 
our fleet to the extent required to meet present necessities. We strongly 
recommend the book to our readers. 

Messrs. Kec^an Paoe ano Co. ; London. 

24. Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society^ London ; Vol. II. 

(Second Session, 1892-3): 1895, f’ontains two excellent lectures. The 
first, by M, B. Huish, deals with the “ Influence of Europe on 

Japanese Art,” and decides that it was practically nil^ chietly in conseciuence 
of the attitude of Japan lo the two European nations with which it came 
most in contact : hatred of tlic I^ortuguese and contempt for the Dutch 
led to the ignoring of whatever art they could have introduced. Dis- 
cussions at such meetings seldom raise the whole (question ; and though 
the speakers on this occasion miiinly agreed with the lecturer’s view, it 
might not be difficult to add some more to the reasons which they gave 
why Japan had not taken to European art. ’l‘he main question is, how 
far' was art sought to be introduced? Consul Daigoro Goh’s paper on 
“The family relations in Japan’’ is very good : hut it might easily have 
been a great deal better, had he confined himself to descriptions of what 
those relations really are, instead of needlessly and uselessly diverging into 
bye-paths of comparison with Western customs and idea.s. It furnishes, 
however, a gra])hic picture of Japanese life, which, we are sorry to learn, 
is fast di.sintcgrating under more modern influences. T)pre are several 
beautiful illustrations in this book, among which perhaps the one claiming 
most attention is the full length figure of Christ (in Satsuma ware, 14 inches 
high) opposite page 86. 'I'he publication can be recommended as most 
interesting. 

Messrs. W. and A . IvEi ru Johnston ; EDiNiiDRGii. 

25. Afap to illustrate the Chitrdl Pxpedition in Northwest India ; 
2nd Ed. ; 189s, gives, though it is small m size, a useful map of the seal 
of war, including the country southward to lx low Delhi and eastward to 
Shajehanpur. In the left-hand bottom corner there is an enlarged map of 
the territory from Yasin to the Khyber Pass. Its peculiarity is that it gives 
the main features of the routes without unnecessary details. Hence it 
avoids confusion, and is (pjiie plain and clear without pretending to be full. 

Messrs. P. S. King and Son ; Westminster. 

26. The Opium Habit in the Rast, by Joshua Rowntrke ; 1895, pro- 
fesses to be a “ Study of the Evidence given to the Royal Commission on 
Opium 1893-4”, and though the prefatory note on the fly-leaf declares 
that the book, “commenced before the writer joined the Representative 
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Board of the Anti-Opium Society, has no representative character, and is 
not even a personal pronouncement,” yet the bias of a partisan appears 
all through it. Perhaps unconsciously, but most certainly, he has tried to 
gather all that he could, from the Blue-books published before the Report 
itself, which seemed in favour of the opinion which was and is his. The 
practical (though unintentional) injustice done to the other view may be 
markedly noted in what is said about the Bishop of Calcutta and SOmC 
of the clergy,” at p. 6i, — an easy way of slurring over the formal, declara- 
tion of the Catholic and Protestant Clergy of Calcutta on the subject. 
Evidence collected by commissions like this can, like statistics, be made 
to serve opposite views. Mr. Rowntree has taken much pains and de- 
serves great credit for having put together, in this very readable pamphlet, 
all that could be found in the evidence favourable in any way to the views 
of Anti-opiumists. Others will doubtless do the converse ; and from both 
combined, with the aid of the Report itself, an impartial reader will be 
able to draw fair and reliable conclusions. 

'Phe Leadkniiai.l Press : London. 

27. Ernest ILn^land^ a Drama for the Closet, by J. A. P.\rk1':r \ 1895. 

« Our author is well known in India as a publicist ; and he has written this 

work most evidently for a purpose. The existence of evil in the world is 
one of the greatest of mysteries ; and with it Mr. Parker deals, justifying, 
in his own way, the mysterious ways of (iod towards man. Amid inci- 
dents, numerous, telling and trying, an artist loses his lady-love to find 
her, during the Mutiny, in India ; marries and lives happily till death inter- 
venes ; and the book closes with 8 pages of a s<)liloquy over the grave of 
wife and child. 'Phe second title of the book is “ A soul laid bare,” 
which, we take to signify that the author has given us a sketch of his own 
mode of answei^pg the objections which the existence of evil in the world 
often raises in minds unenlightened by the faith. 'Po those troubled by 
the doings of what an oriental would call Kismet, the book will be of 
interest, though we cannot say that either the objections themselves or the 
solutions offered commend themselves particularly to our intellect. Faith 
and not reasoning must keep man from shipwreck on the rocks of unbelief. 

M. Ernest Leroux; Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

28. Les Keligieux E?ninenis qui ailcrent ckercher fa hi dans le Pays 
d* Occident, jjar, I. Tstng, traduit en Fran^ais par Edouard Chouannes, 
Professeur au College de France. 1895. This learned Sinologist gives us 
a valuable introduction, before bringing us to his e.xcellent translation of 
this ancient work, wiiich comprises the biographies of about 60 ancient 
Chinese devotees, who undertook reliy^ious pilgrimages to various shrines. 
Several of these lives contribute little of use in any sense \ but others are 
interwoven with references to places, things, and persons, which are ser- 
viceable for increasing our geographical and historical knowledge. The 
learned translator’s valuable notes are even more interesting than the text 
he interprets. It is well worth while to read an account of the devotion 
that burned in the breasts of the earlier Chinese Buddhists, driving them 
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to foreign travels, which in its turn increased knowledge -in China; is' 
shown in this book. , » * 

Messrs, Longmans and Co. ; London and New York. 

29, Chips from a German Worksiiop^ by F. Max Mullicr, k.m. ; New 
Edition, Vol. III. ; 1895. The re-issue of this ^reat work with additiops, 
continues to delight scholars and a large circle of general readers. This • 
third vohiine deals, besides other matter, with Essays on Language and ^ 
Literature ; and though, on some of the subjects treated, there neither is at . 
present, nor is likely to be for a long while to come, any absolute consensus 
of opinion, the views of the eminent author always ' claim a respectful 
hearing and are interesting even to those who differ from him. Amid all 
this solid matter of hard philology, we have a pleasant life, of Schiller, — - ^ 
two (shall 1 say amusing ?) essays on the reform of spelling in English and 
French,— and an iptcresting discussion on the language and poetry of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 'I'here arc several pages printed in ihp “reformed 
spelling, a mere look at which should decide the question, though on 
which side, Consetvativc ami Reformer will doubtless differ as of old ' ‘ 

“ liuL which is the [‘rctCDclcr, which ^he King - « 

That, my dear sir, is quite another tiling.” 

'I'he long and learned notes are often of cpiilo as much value as the texts 
to which they are attached. 

M ivSSKs. S. Low, Maksi’on and Co. ; Lont>on. 

30. Tarikh-ar-Rashidi of A fir\sa Afn/iammad Haidar^ Dughlat^ translated 

by E. D. Ross, and edited by Nky Ki ias ; 1895. The author, who after 
a chcqueretl career died ruler of I^ashmir in 1551, wrote, from tradition 
and personal investigations, a history of the Moghuls of Cer||pl Asia, which 
though well known and often laid under contiibution by many writers, has 
till now had no published Engli.sh version. Mr. E. Denison Ross here 
gives us an excellent translation — excepting only irrelevant passages — from 
a collation of various MSS. with the 'Lurki version and with partial MS.* 
translations left by others ; and the whole i.s edited with notes by Mr. El|as, 
her Majesty’s Consul (ienoral for Khorasan and Seistan. The one is a 
good Persian scholar, and- the otlier a well known authority on Central 
Asian affairs, and e.specially geography. 'The original has all the beauties 
and all the defects of similar Oriental works ; the translation is accurate ; 
tjie notes — mostly geogra})hical and biogf.iphi al,— -arc valuable; and an 
excellent map accompanies this well got up book. It is not a uniformly 
interesting book ; but its pictured pages are full Of minute details of the 
utmost importance in many senses, — of stirring events faithfully and ^ 
graphically described, -^-and of traditional information regarding many * 
persons, events and places, which, but for it, would l>e practically unknown.. 
Divided into two parts, .the first^ deals wfth the general history, from the 
second quarter of the 14th century downwards, and the second with the .^ 
writer’s own life and times. Not only will the reader who has the time-;' 
enjoy going through this book, but the student and historian will peruse it > 
with advantage, to acquire the knowledge he needs for .this €ubjeGt. * 

NEW SERIES. VoL. X. . • P; 
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* Messrs. Macmillan and Co. ; London and New York, 

3,1. Colin Campbeii^ Lord Clyde, by 1S9S, Though 

thefe is no lack of lives of Lord Clyde, another IrorA the sympathetic and 
practised pen of Mr. Forbes is very welcome ; for the author is sure to 
produce a very readable book. Here we have a detailed life of Colin 
Campbell, beginning (p. 4) with the unintentional change of his name 
from Macliver to Campbell, — “a name which it would suit him for pro*- 
fessional reasons to adopt.” Receiving his commission at the qaFly age of 
16, ht; served successively in the Peninsula, America, China, Hong Kong 
and India — everywhere with distinction. Even early, however, excessive 
caution marked his. character ; and to him is distinctly traced the delay in 
attacking Moollan from Lahore and Ferozepore, which -spread the local 
insurrection into a general iijirising of the Khalsa in 1848 9, and which, 
but for the promptitude and skill of Herbert Edwardes, might have become 
a far more serious matter even than it eventually proved. Similar over- 
cr.ution - amounting indeed almost to insubordination- -when in command 
at Peshawur brought down on him a well-merited and stinging rebuke from 
•Lord D,alhousie. Sir Colin resigned his command and wont homo : the 
turbulent N.^V. Frontier w^s certainly no place for such men as he. His 
promotion had been slow and he had attained a bare competence, when 
the Crimean war recalled him to active service, in which he distinguished 
himself as much for his patriotic self-effacement in serving under Sir W. 
Codringlon, his junior, as' for his remarkable tactical skill and brilliant 
exploits. He was next Inspector-Gcneidl of Infantry in England, when 
the Mutiny simimoned liinft to India as Commander-in-Chief, viee liOrd 
Anson dececcsed. After reading many works on the subject, including 
this one, we have come to the conclusion that, despite much overpraise, 
the Mutiny added little to Lord C'lyde's previous reputation. Dalhousie 
had already ^Bichcd the point in acknowledging “ in the most ample 
terms the ability, the personal intrepidity and activity and the sterling 
soldierly ciujilitics,” even when reiterating the fact that in some incidents 
Jiis conduct deserved censure for “ ovcr-cautious reluctance.” A good- 
hearted man, a fearless, straightforward soldier, an excellent commanding 
oflker and disciplinarian, a resourceful and .ready tactician, he was still 
slow to act, overcautious to undertake and defective in strategy. He long 
did absolutely nothing to aid our trooi)s at Delhi of Lucknow, -not even 
with that indirect aid which would have accrued from the mere report of- 
the Commander-in -Chiefs personal march forward ; nor did he leave 
Calcutta till Delhi bad fallen and the Doab been partially cleared. Tt was 
well that others held his nose to the grindstone regarding I^ucknow, Other- 
wise he tind Mansheld would have marched round and about for months. 

■ How much sooner the mutiny might have been ended under almost any of 
the other leaders — Outram, Rose, Grant — may be mattec of speculation ; 
that it was unduly prolonged owing to ^his* blunders is certain. With 
Mansfield to help him, one day’s work was' always prolonged to two or 
^ more ; those be defeated were always allowed to run away ” and naturally 
returned to light another day., Mr. Forbes, however, thinks him perfect 
hold.s all to have been wrohg in a military sense; who differed from 
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Clyde’s views ; and this partizanship goes so far as to allege^ in excuse for * 
strategical shortcomings, that “ no matter how careful may be the pre- 
arrangements for precision in the execution of a combined operation when 
the distances are wide, as often as not there interposes some complication 
which detracts from the fulfilment of the combinaflon/’ p.*i49. The 
pages of Alison and Napier, and the deeds of Moltke tell a different tale..^ 
There are other slips, too. at p,- ii6 the Jiullock Train is stated to 

have been established in 1S57 as a means of transport, yet I travelled by it 
in 1852. Will “ Tan ti Topee . . . the only real soldier the mutiny p^;o- 
duced '*? (p. 136). It was not Inglis but Outram who was left to command 
I-ucknow after the second relief. But these are minor matters in no wise 
detracting from the .value of jyir. Forbes* hook which presents a faithful 
and vivid portrait of Colin (Campbell, Lord Clyde, with just a little too 
much couleur dc rose. 

32. Sir Samuel Baket\a Meiuoir^hy J. Douglas Murray and A. Silva 
Wiiitl: j 1895. Sir Samuel was a typical ICriglishinan, and has left a memory 
well worth preserving fo! the inslrnclion of succeeding generations. A mighty 
hunter, a successful colonist, an indefatigable exi)loi'cr, a firm governor, a 
noble jdiilanrhropist, an ardent patriot, a genial gentleman, --.-he presents a 
many-sided character, each subdivision of which deserves close study. 
What he^iid and how lie did it are well told in this stout 8vo., which while 
it deals with the whole of his life in ample detail, particularly dwells on his 
connection with Eg>pL and the Soudan, lie went there first as an explorer 
paying his own exi)cnscs ; then as an h'^gyplian Governor, badly supported, 
dealing ponderous and effective blows against misgovernment and the . 
slave-trade ; and lastly as the friend, adviser, and confidant of General 
Gordon. Numerous extracts from letters by Sir Samuel and his many 
correspondents make the wock exceedingly interesting. To the last Sir 
.Samuel maintained his interest in Ivgypl and the Soudan, — a|||^ he never 
ceased urging our ever-varying governments to establish a sound, firm and 
proclaitned policy with regard to the latter. It is impossible to Siuother 
the feeling of disgust which arises in the reader's mind on considering the 
death of Gordon, the abandonment of the Soudan, and the persistent 
refu.sal to reconquer it, whicli can be explained only by the old Roman* 
■saw regarding those with whom the gods arc angry. Baker showed that the 
Soudan cannot always remain a iio-man*s-land, and that its possessors can 
always command Egypt by commanding her water-supply. Egypt*s right 
was that of conquest, and it has lapsed through thi conquest by the Mahdi. 
Whatever theories interested parties may put forth regarding its belonging 
to Turkey or Egypt or the Mahdi, it is certain that, like a res derelicta^ it 
will become the property of the first who is bold enough to seize it. With 
proper irrigation it is capable of vast development, and it can control the 
Nile, and hence Egypt. EnglaAd has at least as n;iuch right to wrest it 
from the Mahdists as anyone else can have, and the work would not be 
difficult for an Indian army corps advancing from Suakim. If we do^ not 
take it France certainly will, for she is' straining every nerve to reacl^ the - 
Nile from the West.' We can go there from North, Eak, an^ South \ and it 
is to be hoped that the sound views of Sir Samuel Baker on this point 
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will gradually form public opinion, to insist on our recklessly lazy govcriv 
merit undertaking, even now, this most necessary work. We fear, however,.y 
that as at Khartoum, and as in fifty other cases, we shall once more be- 
“toolate.”^ ^ 

33, The Great Dowifiion : Studies of Canada^ by G. R. Parkins, m.a.,. 
with maps ; 1895. Canada has won for herself the leading position among 
Britain’s Colonics ; for though her mineral wealth may be surpassed by. 
some others, yet the patient and steady industry of her peipple more than- 
conipensates for any disadvantages under which nature may have placed 
her. Add to this, that she has not only formed herself into a great con* 
federation as a preliminary to becoming a great nation or State, but she 
has taken more than an active part - she has seized and retains still the 
lead — in procuring the closer union of all the Colonies for trade and 
commercial intercourse. She has made distinct approaches to England 
for a closer commercial union, preparatory to the much talked of but 
little forw'arded Imperial Eederalion : but the silly and surly self sufficiency 
of our (iovernment has caused her efforts in this direction to be a typical 
failure. Under these circumstances, Canada requires to be better made 
known to'English readers, both at home and in the other Colonics, so that 
by understanding her condition, resources, capabilities and fceli^|gs, respect i 
for her past and present action may go hand in hand with the desire for 
further and closer union. Our author, who has traversed Canada as cor- 
respondent to the 2 'imes^ here gives us his letters to that paper, hut in the 
form of a very readable book, fie deals with the country as a whole and 
with its principal parts, — with tiadc relations anti trade policy, with the 
questions of labour and education, and politics. lie gives us three 
excellent maps ; and incidentally, in the course of his work, he touches on 
various other (questions — railways, emigration, and the j)rogress ofits States. 

Till no^^ Canada is persistently loyal to (ireat Britain and the Empire ; 
arid so far as can be seen, nothing hut absolutely suicidal folly on the pan 
of party-governed England can force her, much against her and her 
people’s wish, either to seek union with the United States or to start as a 
self-governing and self sufficing independent Stale. 1 ,ct us hope that this 
book, as the author wishes, may help to create in England a knowledgQ 
of Canada and her greatness, that can alone foster and strengthen the 
public opinion to which only w’e can trust to overcome the procrastination 
and selfishness of ouv successive governments, in the matter of Imperial 
Federation. 

Messrs. H. iS. Nichot.s anjj Co.; I^ondon. » 

34. The Secret History of ike Court of Berlin^ by Coun t Mirabeau ; 

2 vols,‘; 1895. ^ ^ 

35. The Private Memoirs of Louis XK^from the memoirs of Madame 
duHausset; 1895. 

^t. 'The Secret Memoirs of the Royal Blfimily of France^ by a Lady of 
Rank ; 2 volss 1S95. We take these three books together, as they belong 
to a class and^lhavb a family likeness. The continuation of^uch publica- 
tions evideiitly meets a want and is sign of the times ; for the number 
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of such works shows a great demand for them in the class wiio alone can 
afford to purchase expenswe books. There is plenty of gossip ; but, aypii$l 
tales of scandals and intrigues, we often stumble across valuable informa- 
tion. Thus at pp. i. 7 *q in the Berlin History we learn how the ducal 
rights of Courland were acquired by Russia; — at p. 52, we find the king 
leaving his household in arrears and scarcely paying his other debts at all- 
showing that, a century ago, European nionarchs enjoyed some of the 
privileges of OViental potentates, regarding mine and thine. P. 97 intro- 
duces the great mathematician La Grange, the successor of Euler ; — and 
so on. The vilp court of the vile Louis XV. aj^pears in the second work, 
where too both history and human nature can be studied. P. 24, “ Every-* 
body is occupied about (princes) while ill — but as soon as they are dead 
nobody mentions them.” At p, 57, “the king . . . agitated . . . suddenly 
exclaimed : ‘ The Regent was very wrong in restoring to them the right 
‘ of remonstrati n’g ; they will end in ruining the State.' " No wonder the 
next reign saw the great Revolution ! 'fhe third of these Work.s brings us 
to the purer court and lives of Louis XV J. and Marie Antoinette. Here 
there is more historical in i)lace of personal narrative, thouglj there is 
abundance of the latter also, and of irfonnation regarding the good 
* Princess iTaniballe, of whom the “ Lady of Rank '' was a companion. The 
two volumes, of commanding interest, close one chapter after the terrible 
death of the. Princess and the sad, sad narr.itive of her tombless remains. 

r’M.KsTiNic Ext* LORA j lo.N K\TNi> ; 24, Hanovkr SguAKK, London. 

37 - Quarterly Statenhni^ .Ipril i‘S95. This excellent little publication 
is as full as ever of interesting matter. Dr. Bliss biings his report of the 
new excavations in Jerusalem down to the end of 1894; and the Rev. W. 
Ewing's journey to llaiiran is continued, with the inscri[)tions Oj^llected in 
it. Mr. S. Tiergheim identifies Zion and Mdlo with the City of David; 
I’rof. J. Glaisher furnishes more meteorological statistics ; several contri- 
butors deal with various inscriptions; and the hiematite weight from 
Samaria is further discussed. 'I'lie .hundred <'losely printed pages furnish 
quite a treat for the student of the Holy r.,and. 

RoVAI. OKOORARiilCAT. SoClLTY ; LONDON. 

38. Notes of a Journey on the Upper Mekongy Siaviy by H. Warkinc.tON 
Smyth; with maps and illustrations ; 1895. I'ot miicli is yet known 
aboutMJpper .Siam, though the day is not, perhaps, far distant when it will 
be fully explored. Not only oi localities, but even of tribes, customs and 
products, information is but vague and inadequate ; and hence all the 
more welcome and interesting is Mr. Warrington Smyth's tour of. explora- 
tipn described in this very pleasant hook. If the illustrations are some- 
what rough, they are at least vivid ; while the descriptions, 'plain and un- 
pretending, suffice to show the climate, the nature of the country traversed^ 
most of its products, and*many *6f its peculiarities, with the leading charac- 
teristics of tl^' people encountered. This book adds very qonsiderably to 
ihe amount of information available regarding Siam, and as such should 
be welcomed by all who tak^i^an interest in geographical research. 
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’ The Society for Promoting Chris tian Knowi-edge ; London 
- r AND New York. 

39. The Religion of the Crescmt^ by the Rkv. W. S'i\ Clair-Tisdall, m,a. ; 

1895, ^ collection and rearrangement of the James- Long Lectures on 

Non- Christian Religious Systems delivered in tSqi-z by the secretary of 
the C. M. S. Mission at Isfahan. Its purport is clearly shown by the second 
title: “Islam: its strength, its weakness, its origin, its influence.” ^'he 
author has studied Muhammadanism deeply and his pages bristle with 
quotations from the Quran and from Islamite doctors of the law, printed in 
the original Arabic and often translated into English. Tt goes without 
saying that complete impartiality on Islam cannot be found in the books of 
either Christian Missionaries or professing Muhammadan apologists : one 
must study many such works, on both sides, before he can hope to be 
competent to form a sound judgment on Isldm ami its influence and irs 
future. No incgnsiderable aid is given by observing its action in various 
countries; for Islam extends from Albania to New Guinea and from 
S. Africa to Japan. Though necessary for the purpose of these lectures, 
we do not fclish the 'tontinual carping at Muhammadanism with one-sided 
strictures on niatters common to it with Christianity. Such are,^'^.^., sub- 
division into sects, — difference of level between theory and practice, — 
scientific and historic difficulties in their holy books,- -anthropomorphism, 
— materiality of esclxatology, etc. Both religions have a human and a 
divine element, though in different proportions. “ The merchant lies and 
cheats .... and offers up his prayer and turns back once more to His*‘ 
lying ” (p. 74) ; docs not this occur even among C'hristians ? And what does 
it prove, except that human nature is not easily changed ? Among smaller 
matters, I note that at p. 157 (note 3) Muhammad is said to “ blunder” in 

' Azar, for j&rah the 'Falmiidic name of Abraham's fathei, Terah: has the 
author never heard of people in the P^ast being knov^n by several names ? 
At p-. 5 he falls foul of the non-propagandist Mosque connected with the 
Woking Oriental Institute, — on which w'e recommend him to read more 
w^iich he will find in this number of the Asiatic Q^aeirterly Review, 

This book is, however, a very imjjortant work, the result, evidently, 
of deep study and mucli thought ; it tells us more about Islam than most 
similar ones do ; and though not absolutely just, it will be extremely useful 
^to those who wish to consider this religion from every point of view. We 
may probably recur to the subject in our next issue. 

The Sri Vidya Press; Kumrakonam, India. 

40. Nitidasdprabatidhiy edited 'by Radhakrishna Sastriar, Sanskrit 
Pundit pf Pudukola ; 1894. Thi? is a collection of ten Sanskrit pbems, 
three of which *are original, and seven translated from the Tamil. They 
are intended for students of Sanskrit in the earlier stages of^their cduca- 
tioh,^and contain useful precepts of morality, interspersed with^ |hrewd 
worldly advice.. We should have thought that it would havetHten possible 
to compile a useful reading book- from the*stanzas xA Chdnakya and other 
books of the kind. . But ob doubt the morality^f Chdnakya is. occasionally’ 
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a little too worldly. The authors of this book have themselves to 
provide for a felt waat, and we hope that the ljook may meet with due 
success. There is a tendency in India to teach by means of books matters , 
which in England sire made the subject of oral instruction. For instance, 
in one poem of'this book the reader is cautioned not to make a loud noise 
in the process of eating and not to wear dirty clothes. This will perhaps 
«eGm to Europeans a strange precept to embody in a Chrestomathy or 
Delectus^ but we believe that it is quite in accordance with Indian ideas. 
Some of the precepts would be out of place in Europe. We have mote 
than once met with cautions against over-familiarity with poisonous snakes^ 
The student is w^inied not to make them play on his bed. The precept 
not to allow one’s self to be too much subject 'to one’s wife is not out of 
place in a text-book intended to be used in the country of early marriages. 
The precept, thrice repeated at least, to study diligently arithmetic and 
grammar shows for what class of the public these poems are intended. 
'I'he precepts are somerinies strung together without any connection 
obvious to a Kuropean mind, and general tales of morality are interspersed 
with particular directions in a bewildering way. We might instance the 
following : * ■ ^ 

“ Always reduce your anger to quietude, — 

“ Know that crookedness is reprehensible, — 

“ fie leckoned among the good,- - 
“ Subdue attachment to singing.” 

Again we find two indubitably useful things linked together in a way, 
which aj)pcars somewhat arbitrary, in the following lines : 

“ Without a steerainan a ship will not travel ])rosperously on the sea, 

He who inflicts injury in the first half of. a mu?iurta^ will reap the fruit 
of it in the second half.*’^ 

We observe that some of the authors in this book use the particle na 
with the imperative mood. But th^e l^etersburg lexicographers say, s.v. : — 

“ Vor eineni imperat. dagegen steht iinmer md^ und na vada Panchat. 
42, 12 ist ohne alien Zvveifel zii dndern. Eben so steht md und nicht na 
jVor einem Aor. ohne augment der die. Stelle eines imperat. vertritt.” Prof. 
Sir Monier W^illiams in his Ifictionary seems to agree ^ with this canon. 
However, there must, no doubt, be exceiitions to every rule. In con- 
clusion we would observe that all the more difficult passages are explained, 
in footnotes, which add considerably to the value of the work. ' * * 

c. H. T. ■ 

Towkr Pubi-ishincf Company, London. • , 

41. Zoraidd : a romance of the Harem and the great Sahara^ by William 
LE Queux; 1895. This book will be very popular among Englishmen 
interested m the picturesque side of “ the East.” It tells us exactly what 
an oriental country ought to be, if it is not, in British estimation. Y^et it 
is clear, frpm many a local touch,! that the author has been through Algeria, . 
if not in the Sahara. His Arabic is a mixture Syrian and Egyptian, and 
appears to be derived from manuals rather than the hery scenes of 
which he describes. We never knew before that Arab ladies were^M fond 
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frantic kisses. The hero delights in holding a cigkrette daintily in on<?. 
hand, whilst putting the other on a charmer of snakes and males. The 
book is full of adventures, in which serpents predbminate. The hair- 
breadth escapes in the Sahara, the rise and fall of its sandy P^mpires, the 
, intrigues of its unknown Seraglios, the vast ramifications of the Anti- 
JCuropean fraternity of the Stinfisis, the discovery of treasures that take 
one’s breath away, scene after scene of murder, torture, raiding, mysticism 
and love show that our race is not yet degenerate, as ]>. Nordau would ^ 
have it, for vigorous must he be who can relish stories compared with which 
Monte Christo and Captain Marryat’s are tame. The book is well worthy 
of the patriotic writer who frightened Englishmen out of their wits by “ the 
great War in P'.ngland in 1897/' 


Washington GovKUNMiiisr Printing Office; Wvsiiington, U.S.A. 

42. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonia^i Institu- 
tion^ to Jui}\ \ 1894. This bulky volume, excellently printed and 

illustrated, consists of two parts. The first contains the Secretary’s report, 
with appendices by several departments, including the Zoological which is 
, of special interest and in*' which we regret to note a high rate of mortality 
— amouhting to 20 per cent, of the entire collection. Appendix VI., 
regarding the Library, notes the inadequacy of the Reading Room and 
the whole establishment generally. In 1892-3, no less than 29,48# puhli- ' 
CitioAs were received. The second part consists of selected papers, 
articles, etc.^ from various sources, by many authors, and in widely different 
departments of science- and art. Many of them are of very great and some 
of commanding importance. Among these we may specify, without dis- 
paragement of the others, a summary of progress in Anthropology by O. T. 
Mason ; American Bows, Arrows and Quivers — most profusely illustrated ; 
—Migrations of the races by Prof. James Bryce ; - -the Marine Biological 
Stations of Europe by B. Dean ; — Conrq)arative Locomotion of Animals, 
by E. J. Marcy ; — the Present standpoint of Geography by C. R. Mark- 
. ham ; — the Age of the ICarth by C. King. The Problem of Plying and 
Electric-spark Photograi)hs are very interesting. In fact this collection of ^ 
papers places within the general reach a vast amount of information which 
but 'for its collection here would either remain altogether unknown or 
would have to he sought for in various and not easily accessible sources. 

» " - _* 

* ^ . » OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

We beg to acknowledge, with thanks^ the fourth part of J'he Catalogue 
of Sanshrit MSS, in the Indian Office Library^ by Profbssors Dr. 

/ E. WiNDiscH and Dr. J. Eggeling, for .a full notice of which we await 
the completion of this important work ;-Hthe Annual Progress Report^ 
of the Archaological Survey Circle of the N, W, P. and Oudkto June^ 1894, 
the operations, curiously enough, but very profitably, dealing with parts of 
Upper and Lower Burma, r%cx)rding good work done and promising interest- 
ing publications of previous work — England's Responsibility towards 
' Ihrmenia ^ by the Rev. M. 'MacColl, m.a. (London: Longmans and 
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Co.), containing a detailed indictment of the relations between Jfurk^ 

and her Christian subjects,— a work of great importance^ marred by too 

fervid a style. Just we go to press we receive also from Messrs. H. S. 
Nichols and Co., London, F. G. Baker's The Model Republic^ a history of 
the Swiss People^ and The Secret History of the Court of St. Cloud ; — 
the Protohistoric Rtlmography of IVestcrn Asia^ by Dr. D. G. Brinton 
(P hiladelphia, U.S.A.), and T. C. Burbeitl's translation of Dr. K. Vollier's , . 
Gra?nf/iar of the Modern ILgyptian Dialect (Cambridge- Universitjf^ " 

Press), of which we shall give a full review in our next issue. k 

The periodical publications of Messrs. G. Newnes and Co., Strand, 
London, while iiirrcasing in number maintain all their interest and 
excellence. We have just had i. The world-wide known Tit-bits; 2. The 
cosmopolitan Round the Worlds No. 9, taking us through Canada to the 
Cnited States; The Strand Novekites^ No. 17; 4. IVic Strand 
Magazine ; 5. The Picture Ahagazinc : 6. The Stra 7 id Musical Adagazine ; — 
of these all the numbers maintain an cijually liigh standard ; 7. Round 
^tke Coastf No. 3, very timely at this sea‘?on ; and 8. (last nof least) Famous 
Views of the IVor/d, r6 coloured Soliographs, \hich is the most varied and 
perfect thing of its kind that we have yet scgi, both for drawing and 
• colouring. ^ 

We have also received with thanks : - 1 . Piblia, the American Journal* 
of Oriental Research (Meriden ; C'onn.) 2. La Civilta Cattolica (Rome ; 
A. li^ani) ; — 3. 7 \nigpao^ (Leyden: K. J. Brill); — 4. Mittheilungen 
der Anthropoiogischen Geseilschaft ; - 5. La Revue dcs Revues (Paris); 

- -6. The Revinv of Reviews (T.ondon, W. T. Stead) ; • *7. The Con- 
temporary Review (T.ondon : Isbistcr andC’o.); — S. Lc Poiybiblion : 

Rue St. Simon); — 9. Le Puliethi des Sovjntaires (Paris); — ro. Public 
Ofiiniofi (Washington and New York) ; — 16. J'ublic Opinion (London); — 
17. Journal of the Society of Arts (London) ; — 18. /.r? Afhnorial Diplo- 
matique (Paris); — 19. La Reime d’ Orient (Huda-Pc.st) ; — 20. The Indian 
ALagazine and Revieio (London : A. Oanstablc); -21. Compics Rendus de 
la Societe de Geographic (Paris) ;”~2 2. The Moslem Worlds a New Series 
(New York); — 23. L.e lour du Monde and Paris: Hachette) ; — 

•. 24. Ueber Land und Afecr (Stuttgart) ;--2 5. Bolctim da Sociedade de Geo- 
graphia de Lisboa^ 13a Sorie, No. 12 ; and 26, Adas das^ Sessoes da 
Sociedade de Geographia de lisboa^ vol. xiv. (Lisbon : National Press.) y 
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' The leading affair in India — ihe relief of Chitrdl — is dealt with separately. 
Here we merely express oiir satisfaction at its speedy success, and at the 
loyal offers of service from the leading native slates — Hyderabad, Kashmir, 

. Gwalior, Jc*ypur, Bhopal, the Sikh and other States ; most of which had, 
however, to be declined with thanks, as not needed. Besides the Kashmir 
troops, the Gwalior and Jeypur Transport Corps did good service. .The 
expedition has, however, shown considerable weakness in the matter of 
transport, which was believed to be always in readiness, as it ought to be, 
for mobilizing two divisions at n few days’ notice. Sher Afzul and Amir- 
uhmulk have both been deported to India, while Umra Khan has sought 
hospitalit]^, as a brother-Muhammad.m, from the Amir of Afghanistan, — 
a request impossible for the latter to refuse. He is, however, kept under 
surveillance and has been but coldly received. Not only did the Khan 
of Dir give most valuable support to our columns and in fact break Umra 
Khan’s power, but our Punyal and Hunza levies answered our call to 
arms, with 800 men, bringing 3 weeks’ provision for themselves, to aid tiie 
advance from Ghilghit. 

The Maxim guns seem to have done good service and 50 more have been 
ordered- The Asmar Boundary Commission, somewhat hampered by the 
Chitral outbreak, succeeded in arranging our extreme N.W. boundaries, 
and Mr. Udney has returned. 'Phe Sikklum Boundary commission are at 
work, our party consisting of Mr. White, Dr. Kwens, Capt. Ck)lomb and 
Capt. FVessy with an escort of 30 .soldiers. 'The Chinese Commissioners, 
Major Tu H^i, 'I\ Shan who speaks English, and Mu Shung, a Tibitan, 
met them at the jelap Pass, whence all was repoiLcd w'ell. The Indian 
Financial statement sho\ved a deficit for 1.S93 4 of Rs. 15,^69,980, and 
a’ surplus lor 1894-5 of Rs. 9,905,000 instead of the anticipated deficit 
of Rs. 3,019,000. The revenue had improved by Rs. 31,041,000. The 
Exchange loss was estimated at Rs. 19,000,000 and Exchange compensation 
at Rs. 14,565,000. Ten months* returns for 1894-5 compared with 
1893-4, gave imports Rs. 5*89, 873, 396 against Rs. 603,034,097, exports 
Rs. 846,670,148, against Rs. 822,606,450; balanc^e in favour of India 
Rs. ’356,796,752 against Rs. 219,572,353. The inland tiade, as shown 
by Railway^ returns, was flourishing, only one line showing bad returns. 
The tea-crop was estimated at 140,390,520 lb., more than 13,000,000 lb. 
over the actual output of 1894. 

The promLsed Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure consists 5 f 
Ixird -Welby, Sir D, M. Stewart, Sir W. Hamilton, Sir J. rf Pefte, Sir W.. 

. Wedderburn, Sir A. R. Scoble, Messrs." T^. Courtney, W, ,L. Jackson, 
^G. N. Curzon, R.'H. Knox, G. L. Ryder, 'P. R. Buchanan. W. S. Caine 
and Dadahbai Naoroji, with R. T. W. Ritchie as Se6:retary. In this con-* 
flexion, we note the return "of expenditure .on the W. and N. W. Frontier 
between Afiril 1882 and March *i 89 1 ; Railways Rs. 7,584,479; — Roads 
and bridges Rs. 3,772,066'; — Military worts of all kinds Rs. 10,073,100 ;-r- 
special defences Rs. 6,606,780; — Expeditions * and explorations. 
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Military Department, Rs. 25,448,120; — Expenditure in Political am^othcr 
Departments Rs^ 753.840; — Afghan Boundary Commissions Rs. 

— Subsidies Rs. 984,489 (exclusive, of course, of the Afghan subsidy). The 
total reaches Rs. 128,574,590. The Ghilghit-Hunza-Chilas expenditure^. ’ 
1890-9T, was Rs. 1,031,343. The Report of the Hemp Drugs Com- 
mission says that no interference is needed and that the alleged evil resull^ 
had, as in the rase of opium, been much exaggerated. There was a strike 
of some 3,000 native labourers on the N. S. Railway works at Lahore, 
ending in their yielding on condition of their “ tipping grievance ” being 
investigated, - and we note with pleasure the establishment of a firm of 
Hindu untJertakers at Calcutta for Hindu funerals, the destitute p.opr being^,' 
served gratis. 

In the NX rivK .S pa i f.s we have to congratulate H.H. the Maharaja of 
Gwalior on being created a G.C.S.f., an honour well deserved, as he has 
ajready shown duiing the .short time since he attained ‘his majority ^ and 
the C'hief of C'hhattarpur, on receiving the personal title of Maharaja.*' 
The Maharaja of Vizagapatam, having given Ks. f 0,000 for the Victoria 
caste and gosha Hos[>ital, has received the ()ueen Empress’ thanks 
through Lord Wenlock. At llytlei.ibad Mk Radar liukhsh, Government 
Pleader of Pativi, has been appointed Cliief Justice, and a Hindu has Been 
nominated among the Puisne Jinlges. A Punchayat of ohlcials from 
Jodhpur, Jeypur, Sarohi, Jesalmir and Bikaner, under^the superintendence 
of a European Political ofrieer, is engaged in .settling some mooted boundary 
questions. The ^taharaja ol Jihuripur has been deposed, and sent to 
Muttra, and declared unfit to reign, but theic has been no public trial or 
investigation, nor has any explanation yet been furnished even tO’ Par- 
liament. Kumar Shri Harbamji of Morvi ha.s been appointed Dewan of 
Bhurtj^iir, with a council of regency. The Raja of Bhinga, whose son bad 
committed buicidc, has retired to Benares to become an ascetic. A 
regency lias been estaolished in Jamnagar during the minoiity of thtf new y 
Jam Sahib. 

The exports of for last year were Rs. 1^,8,100,000 against 

Rs. 118,400,000, but tlieic was a fall in imports from Rs. 100,800,000 to 
Rs. 96,660,000. Sir F. J^yer held a dt 4 rba 7 ' at Taanggyi, which was 
attended by 50 Shan chiefs, on whom he urged the necessity of public ‘ 
works and the suppression of gambling. It has been announced that 
Keng-Chung will continue part of the \mpire, and will have a garrison, 
with a resident Political officer. Relatives of the Gurkha Battalion stationed 
at Mogaung have applied for grants of land on the Upper Irrawadi, to 
settle upon, evincing a disposition to make that country their home for the 
future? The Biirmo-Chinese telegraph line is completed between Bhamo 
and .Momein. * * 

'Regarding ArcHANi.sTAN, the sole important news this quarter is the 
visit to England Hf His Highness the Aniijzada Nasrullah Khan, son of the 
Amir, which will, we trust, cement the Anglo-Afghan alliance. 

The Ceyi-on report for 1893, published very late, shoWs a fall- ‘in the 
revenues, owing tp removal of the direct tax on paddy; assets Over liabilities, 
Rs. 1,664,496; imports Rs. 72,340,662; exports Rs. 74,195,367, both - 
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^excess of those of the previous year. Coffee rose from 43>33^ 
icWiE 5 . |p' 55,423, and tea from 72,279,985 Ib. to 82,269,533. For 1894 
the iniports are Rs. 78,113,022— an increase of Rs. 433»o55 ; exports 
^Rs, 7.9,723,590; the balance of trade being Rs. 1,610,528 in favour of 
Ceylon. The ins|)ecior of llie pearl-fisheries reports that there are no good 
OJFSters on the old beds, nor likely ones on the new beds, which means that 
"the pearl fisheries will be iinjiroductive for several years. A new cable has 
“been^ successfully laid between the island and India. 

'The tardy report for the Stkaits’ Silt ri. e\tkn'j* for 1893 shows progress 
but notes the system of Education as defectivtj. A petition has been sent 
to Parliament against the appropriation of revenue (for Imperial Defence) 
Against the vote of the Governor and Council. 'I'he Siam report for 1893 
says vessels frequenting Jiangkok rose from 285 in 1892 to 577, and the 
tonnage increased 277,530, or 132 per cent. In spite of the check caused 
by the*French war, imports were ^2,259,078, an increase of ^1,000,000; 
exports, p^4,457, 1 14. Two sons of the Siamese king and a son of Prince* 
Damrong have arrived in Europe. The Anglo-French boundary commis- 
sion sepj rated, after about 2 J months’ work, much friction having existed 
owing to the establishment by the French of posts on the Mekong, one for 
P50 tioops, beside Keng-tung. Honc Kong has petitioned Parliament for 
some measure of representative governm'ent, a difficult thing to grant when 
the disproportion of ^dult males is 160 Chinese to 1 ICuropean. There 
’have again been a few cases of plague. 

Japan has deposed the English language from the first place, which it 
held, and has bracketed it with French in the second ])lace, vice (German 
pfomoted to the first. Peace has been finally concluded between Japan 
and China. The chief terms are: (i) Korean independence o** China; 
(2) Cession of territory — (rt) part of the province of Feng-tien, with its 
islands, {b) Formosa and its islands, {c) the Pescadores group ; - -3. The 
]^ontiei^to be delimitalcd by a joint commission; — 4. An indemnity of 
. 200,000,000 taels, in 8 instalments, carrying interest at 5 per cent. ; — 
5. Freedom for the inhabitants of ceded districts to withdraw; — 6. A new 
commercial treaty to be concluded immediately, pending which Japan 
gains access to 4 more ports where she may appoint consuls, and may 
navigate the Upper Yangtze and Woosung rivers and the canals, besides 
Concessions for inland trade, industries and factories ; — 7. Chinese territory 
"to be evacuated within 3 months, except — 8. V/ci-hei-wei, which, while the 
,civil administration remains in Chinese hands, will be held by a Japanese 
brigade, of the expenses of which China will pay \ ; — y. Release of prisoners 
of war, with guarantee against ill-treatment. 'The cession of the T.ao-tung 
peninsula has been obviated by the joint intervention of France, Germany 
and Russia. * « 

The wonderful vitality of China is shown in Mr. Kopsch’s Trade report 
. for 1S94 : in spite" of plague, floods, typhoons and war,#her trade was 
Tls, 290,207,433 against 267,995,130 in 1S03 ; — gross revenue 22,523,600, 
against 21.989,300, with an increase' in every branch except Indian opium. 
.'Import duties increased Tls. 461,100, export 281,500, coast trade duties 
' 35*000^^ £tnd tonnage dues 78,500.^ Her continued impracticability is 
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evinced by renewed attacks on the English, America^fi, ' CanadiAt. 
French missions al Cheng-tu, Kia-ting, Yu-chin, Ping Shan^ and Sing-chin, v 
She enters on a* new Tphase, too, in having her loan of ^16,000,000 fioated. 
by Russia, at Paris, under a guarantee on the Treaty Ports customs. . v 
Tn Russian Asia conimissions are investigating the' loss of 'Rbls.^ 
5,000,000 in Siberian Railways ; extensive gold fields are reported in the ; 
Bokhara Khanate ; and ii has been decided to extend the Transcaspian 
railway to Uru 'Fube, with an immediate increase of forces in Ferghana.. 
The Convention regarding the Pamirs gives the 1873 boundary detailed 
thus : 'Fhc Oxus from W<)0<l*s (Victoria) Lake westwards ; eastwards thd , 
mountain crest to Bendersky and Ortabel passes, thence to the* Aksu neaij^V 
Kizil Rabat or another point to be fixed southward, and thence again to 
the Chinese frontier. Details were to he fixer! by a mixed commission* our; 
side consisting of Cols, (icrard and Holdich, Major Wahab*. Dr. Alcocky... ’ 
some surveyors, and (^apt. MaeSweeny in command of 10 Persian and' , 
Pushtu-speaking ‘Pathans as an escort. Some hitcii delays their start. 

In Pkk.sia, the Shiraz merchants suspended bii.siness, owing to an in- 
crease duty on ojuum, till the government yielded to their demands ; ‘ 
and distiirhanres have occiiired at Kachan owing .to pressure in collecting 
taxes : the I.ieiitcnant-f lovernor, Ram/an Khan' Mustaufi was slain^with 
six followers, and the governor wms forced to Qy. * 

'Mie Armenian troubles still continue in ' 1 ’urk.kv ; the report of the ' 
Commissiort of investigation is not yet published ; a joint demand for a . 
detailed refiji m, presented by the English, Prcnchand Russian ambassadors 
at Constaiilinopde, has not been entirely accepted though it has not been 
positively refused \ but several imj^risoned Armenian ecclesiastics have beei> 
sefefree. A Russian Archaeological Institute has been opened at Constanti- 
nople for the study of Byzantine Art, istory, etc. A murderous attack 
made by Bedouins at Jeddah resulted in the dfeath of the British Vice- 
Consul and the wounding of the British Consul, the ^|tussian Acting-Cpnsuf, 
and the I'Vcnch Consular Secretary. . ? 

In C^veRUs the war agaiii.sl the locusts cost last year ^^4,802. 

In lu;YPi\ H.H. the Khedive has approved of Mr. Garstin's scheme 
for reorganizing the 7 ^anzim for repairs for public buildings, roads and 
canals, and also a law for eiiualizing , the land tax on a rental value tq,. 
be fixed by a mixed commission. The con.scription has been extended to 
Cairo, Alexandria and other hitherto exempted towns. Prof. PetJ^ie has • 
discovered traces of a hitherto unkne-wn race in the remains of the 2nd 
Ombi. '^rhe Suez Canal returns for 1894 give vessels 3,352 (2*386 
British), — tonnage 8,039,175, — dues paid fros. 73,776,827, dividend 52.96, 
fres. net. Morocco has purchased Cape Juby from fhe English Co. iot . 
^50,000; and the Sultan ^was said to have asked for Indo-MuhammiV- ' 
dan Officers to reorganize his army. Much brigandage and inter-tribaL 
war v/ere reported. On the Niger, the recent concessions to the French 
instead of ensuring peace have led to fresh complication’s. ' ’ 

A return for 1893 gives the revenue of St. Helena at 8,546. (incri^as^ ■ 
of 5^850), expenditure ;£‘7i637 ; the surplus o{ ha^ wiped away aU;! 
past deficits. . > 

Sir Hercules Robinson has assumed office as Governor of CAro CoiJdHv. 
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quarter ending March 31, imports were ^3,500,000, — exports 
rebate trade to the Transvaal, ^788,745: an all round 
incr^se over last year’s returns. For 1894, the revenue was 5,360,000* 
and expenditure 162,000, being respectively ^168,000 and ^20,000 
oWr the estimates. The surplus was ^ijp8,ooo. This year's estimates 
ate revenue ^£5,214,000, expenditure ^5,183,000, surplus ^31,000. 

■ In Natal the revenue exceeded the estimate by £36^000 — the total 
at credit being ^^^00,000. The protectorate of British Bechuanaland has 
been annexed to Cape Colony, and Amatongaland by the Administrator of 
Zululand. While President Reitz of the Orange Free State has been 
visiting Europe for the sake of his he.ilth, the Volksraad have protested 
against the recent British annexations and have declared themselves pre- 
pared to consider any project of Federation with the Transvaal, where 
Genl. Joubert has routed and killed the Chief Magoeba, and ended the 
rebellion at Zoutspansburg. The import of British silver is prohibited. 
The Portuguese have defeated the native forces that had attacked them 
at LourenCjIO Mar(jues. Major Von Wissmann has been appointed 
Governor of German East Africa rvVtf Baron Rchele. 'Phe Ucianda 
protectorate occupy forts at Kachiima’s s. of Kafu River, Baranwa on 
the Kafu, Horima near Kabarega’s old Caj)ital, Kiiainva near and Kabiro 
and'Mahajc Kahin on the Albert Fake, besides Usungara and 'Poru, out- 
side the protectorate, but necessary for its safety. Tn Madac»ascak, there 
has been some fighting, little progress and much sickness among the French 
troops, while the Malagasy arc splitting up into parties. 

The imports of wines from Austku.ia, first quarter of 1895, were 
145.818 gallons, against 98,165 in 1894. Eor 1894, the total imports for 
all Australia (W. Australia excluded) were ^46,500,000 ; exports, 
^61,000,000 ; total external trade, ^roy, 500,000. "Phe d.iinatKl for 
wool, meat, leather, butter and cheese, fruits, tinned goods, potatoes, 
rabhit-^kins and red-gum wood was increasing, especially in tlie new 
markets of the East. • 

In New South Walks, the revenue for 1*893 4 was ^2, 130,640; customs 
increased ;^i4iOoo, water rates ^'27,000, sewerage rates yf 4,000, stamps 
^10,000, railwpiys ^3,000 ; but land rates diminished 00.000. Viscount 
Hampden is appointed Governor General. In S. Australia, Government 
'decided to save ;£’ioo,ooo by abolishing the militia. The revenue for the 
quarter ending 31-3-95 was ^^664, 000, being a decrease of ^'31,000: a 
deficit was expected of ^60,000. Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., M.P.,. is 
appointed Governor, zuce the Earl of Kintore. In Victoria, Chief Justice 
Sir J.^ Madden has been acting as (Jiovernor till the arrival of Ford Brassey. 
The revenue for th^ quarter was ^1,757,000 (^18,000 over the estimate, 
but a decrease of 23,000 over the corresponding quarter of the previous 
year). A deficit is anticipated of ^110,006. The quarter’s revenue in 
Qurensland was ^2,563,900 (increase of ^56,000) ; expenditure was 
lessened by ^,48,400. A fresh industry has been started in silk cocoons 
from eggs procured from Italy. West Australian revenue to 31 March 
1895 was ^1,019,947 — ^ increase of ;£409»o3o- The expenditure ivas 
^1^818,890, an increase of 166, 766, Surplus ^229,070; total cash in 

. yvswvcf The revenue for the quarter was j£335,865, against 
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^ £^i9fS91 ^^94' In Tasmania the revenje showed an increase-y 

;^25;ooo. In New Zealand* the receipts were ^£^4,406,515 ; expenditur^V 
^^4,266,722 ; surplus £^ 39 ^ 793 ; this, with ^£^290, 738 in hand before, 
givesfa total of ^^430.031, out of which ^250,000 go to aid public works, 
and the balance of ^180,000 is passed on to the credit of the next year’s 
budget. The Hon. Mr. Ward has concluded with Canada a treaty for 
facilitating reciprocity. 

Canada has done another good turn^ to all our Colonies by securing 
from the Imperial Gove rnment a formal declaration that one part of the 
Empire as regards another part is not a ‘‘ third Power,” under the “ most 
favoured nation” clause of the Canddian-Prench treaty. A memorial 
statue to Sir Joljn Thompson has been unveiled amid general rejoicing; — 
the Memorial fund exceeded to which t he “ Dominion Parlia- 

ment added 15125,000. I 1 ic Budget stalement for 1894-5 gives revenue 
§^33,800,000; expenditure §138,300,000: deficit $4,500,000 and. the 
e.stimates foi 1895-6 are revenue $35,000,000; cxiicndhure $33,000,000; 
deficit $1,700,000. The duty on sugar and sjiirits is increased, -Tne 
Royal Commission on Liquor Traffic reports against total prohibition as 
impracticable, and likely to cause greaf evils, but urges the restriction of 
licenses to jilaces where meals are eaten, *anct only, for hona-fide eaters. 
'The Manitoban School dilltculty is enbam ed by the refusal of the 
local government to accejit the deci-sion *4 the Dciminion Government. 
Fresh salmon from British Columbia has reached London safe in refriger- 
alor.s, via Australia. 'The seal (]nesiion still l auscs trouble, — Canada pro- 
tests against the United Sraies' propo'sal for a (!)onferencc to prohibit 
pelagic seal-fishing : Canada's share of the Beltring Sea Arbitration comes 
to $1 31,191 ^'27,800, The expenses cjf the (Canadian f*arific Railway 

exceeded the income by $526,731. No site can be got in the liawaian 
group suitable for the proposed new Pacific cable; but Fanning Islandds 
said to be the best available place. An Imperial Inter- Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Treasury, Post Office and Colonial Office have at present 
under consideration the c(3nc:rete rer:ommen?lalion.s of the recent Ottawa' 
Inter-Colonial Conference, with reference to Inter-Colonial, and Inter- 
Imperial routes for Mails, 'Pelcgraphs .ind Steamers. Anticosti Island, at 
the mouth of the S. l^aA-rence River, is said to have been bought: by a 
French syndicate- -a matter of much more than local impf>rtance. 

The financial crisis in Newfoundland is, at the last moment, partially 
alleviated by a loan in London, on the security of the customs, the promise 
of vigorous retrenchment by ministers and ^ voice given to the syndicate 
of the loan in the affairs of the Colony. An attempt to enter the Canadian 
Confederation once looked promising ; but it failed, chiefly owing to the 
point-blank refusal of the Imperial Government, through the Colonial 
Office, to give any pe cuniary or other aid or to incur any responsibility 
whatever. All that Britain did was to send Sir Herbert Murray as Imperial 
Commissioner, with ^15,000 to draw upon, for aiding cases of urgent ciis- 
tre.ss. Canada naturally declined to accept the responsibility of all New- 
foundland’s debt ; and England very unnaturally declined td* undertake 
that of even 000,000. 
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h Obituary. — ^I'his quarter Records the fellowing deaths : — Mrs. MairtirtfV 
Gubbins, relict of the Financial Commissibnet of Lucknow during the 
Mutiny, and nurse of the wounded in that heroic struggle ; — H. H. H^yter, 
C.M.G., Govt. Statist of Victoria ; — Field Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, 
C.C.B., c.c.M.o. (Maharajpiir, both Sikh wars, and Mutiny); — Capt. 
Sir Charles Mills, k.c.m.o., who served in India and S. Africa and was 
Agent General in London for Cape Colony' ; — Dr. Eurjorji Ardeshir Spencer, 
Indian Medical Service; — Mirza Abbas Ali, sometime* Municipal Engi* 
neer of Lucknow; — l^t.-Gen. Sir G. 'L Chesney, k.e., K.c.n. (Mutiny 
and Burma w'ars), member® of the Viceroy’s Council, M.P. ; — C. 
Gonne, c.s.i., late Secretary to the Ciovernment, and Member of 
Council, Bombay^ — Admiral l.ord Alcester (wars with Burma, .1852, 
Russia 1854, New Zealand, and Egypt 18S2) ; - Lt.-Gen. H. Nolt (Cud- 
dapa Mutiny 1827, Burmese war 1852, and Mutiny); -Surg.-Gen. S. M- 
Pelly, C.B., F.R.c.s. (Scindh, Mutiny and Abyssinia campaign^) ; — Raja 
Muhammad Ali Khan of Hasan pii r ; — H. B. Grigg, c.i.k., Resident at 
Travancore -W. M. Mollc, late Judge at Madras ; — I'ly. Surg. 

Gen. S. S. Skipton, m.d. (Crimea and Mutiny) ; — the Dutch Orientalist, 
Dr. Peter John Veth ; -Col.,F. D. Battye, Capts. C. R. Ross, J. MacD. 
•«Baird, and A. L. Peebles, on service on the frontier; — Maj.-Gen. J. N. 
vCrcalock, c.h. (Mutiny, Kaffir, Zulu and Egyptian campaigns) ;--the Very 
Rev. Mgr. Vistarini, for 50 years a missionary in Ceylon Dastur Beh> 
ramji Jamaspji Jamaspasana, Parsi high priest at Secundrabad ; — Sir W. 
Milne, one of the pioneers of S. -Australia; — H.H. the senior Dowager 
Rani of Ramnad ; — H.li. the Jam Sahib of Jamnagar the most Rev. 
Nicholas Pagani, S. J. Bishop of Mangalore Viscount Inouye, late 
Minister of Public Education in Japan ; — Miss Josephine Bartlett, fc>r 20 
years with the Universities' Mission in Central Africa ; — Rao Bahadur 
Runchorlal Kapurcliand Desai, Dy. Registrar of the Bombay High Court ; 
—Khan Bahadur Sayad Ali Hassan, Revenue member of the Rampur ’ 
Council; — Gen. Baron de Tessier, Bengal r.a. (both Sikh wars) ; — Maj.- 
Gen. C. H. Gordon, c:.r. (Crimea and Mutiny); — l<aja Shiva Prasad 
Sahib, c s.i y of Benares Educational Department; -Gen. J. Theophilus 
Lstne, c.B. (ist Afghan, Maharaji>ur and both Sikh wars); — His Majesty 
Abu Bukr Sultan of J chore, k. c.s.i. ; — the Right Hon. Viscount 

Gough (China and India) son of Lord Gough of the Sutlej ; — the Most 
Rev. Le6 Meurin, s.j , formerly of Bombay, then Archbishop Bishop of 
Port Louis, Mauritius ; — Lt.-Gen. Sir C'. C. Fraser, v.c., K.c. b. (Mutiny 
and Abyssinia) ; Sir S. Wilson, sometime of the Victorian Legislative 
Council ; — Javdet Pasha, a high official of the Turkish Cabinet ; — Genl. 
Baj Singh, of the Kashmir Service, in the Chitral operations ; — the Rev. 
W. J. Rebsch of Simla; — Maj. Genl. Sir Jam& Johnstone, k. c.s.i. (Mutiny 
aUd Bhutan campaigns, and Political Agent of Manipur) ; — Maj. ,Genl. 
C. A. B. Gordon (Punjab, 1848 and Crimea) ; — Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, 
sometime Governor of Tasmania ; — Sin iVftr ifii Sii 

: — Sir Joseph Needham, late Chief Justice of Vancouver; — 
and His Honour *J. F. 'rpm, senioi: Judge of Huron. 

a2rtd June, 1895. • . 
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•‘THE INDIAN MONETARY PROBLEM.” 

By Lesley C. Probyn, b.c.s. 

I.ate Accountant General, Madras. 

Eighteen months ago, after placing before the readers of 
this Review a brief statement of the Indian Monetary 
Problem, 1 urged that, in order to ‘gi^e full effect to the * 
decision of Lord Herschell’s Committee, the manner in 
which gold was to replace silver, which had by the closure 
of the mints ceased to be the common measure of va,lue in 
India, should be definitely settled, the gold rate to be 
adopted for the Rupee and the gold security by which that 
rate was to be maintained being fixed by legislative enact- 
ment. Nothing, however, has yet been done : there has 
been a policy of drift ; of waiting for something to turn up ; 
of letting the Rupee shake down at a chance monopoly 
value though its value must certainly be influenced by the 
law regulating the standard. The authorities at the India 
Office and in Calcutta, profiting by the bitter experience of 
the last half of 1893, have indeed been wise enough to turn 
a deaf ear to the I ndidn Currency A ^sociation which urged ■ 
that a Government can by manipulation make its currency 
of what value it pleases and that such manipulation is ' 
expedient. But though ^ir Henry Fowler from his place 
in Parliament said last year,* that “sooner or later, perhaps ' 
the sooner the better, India must come to have a gold . 
standard,” Sir James Westland, so far from endorsing this 
statement, has recently qualified his own assertion *“ that 
.the polic]^of closing the mints is still the policy of th^ . 
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fjovernment,” by adding that “ it is possible that we Vnay 
find some relief in measures taken by or in concert with 
some of these nations” (America, Germany and England) 
for the restoration of the value of silver. It is submitted 
that the further delay which must result from this dallying 
with bimetallism must be harmful and that India should, 
without further hesitation, continue the course, in the 
direction of a gold standard, on which she has embarked. 

If there were any reasonable probability of a Bimetallic 
agreement at stick a ratio as would permanently improve the 
gold valtie of the Rupee, there might be some justification 
for Sir James Westland’s expectant attitude. But, until 
the importance of the ratio as a factor in bimetallism is 
generally admitted, it cannot be too often repeated, that the 
ratio is the essence^ of. the whole matter. If there were a 
bimetallic agreement among the leading nations at some 
ratio not less favourable to silver than say23'6 to 31 (which 
would represent the Rupee at 15 pence and silver at 
40‘36d. per oz.), and if, as with a ratio approximating that 
instanced, it seems probable would be the case, the agree- 
ment could practically be maintained for a long term 
of years, there would be a stable exchange between 
India and the present gold and silver using countries 
without further trouble. India would join in the scramble 
for gold, which would become keener according as the 
ratio was fixed more favourably to silver,* and she might 
be trusted to safeguard her own interests as a partner in 
the new convention. But with a ratio less favourable to 
silver — with a ratio of say 29-2 to i, representing the Rupee 
at one shilling and silver at 32|d. per oz. (a ratio more 
favourable to silver than is warranted by its present price) 
— though a stable exchange would probably be secured it 
would be at a lower rate than ,has yet been reached : and, 
independently of other considerations, the loss to the State 

* At the ratio of 15} to 1 for instance, it is believed that silver would be 
so much overvalued as to lead to India at once changing the bulk of its 
silver hoards into gold. 
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by the increased cost of remitting its sterling obligations 
would be intensified. It is unnecessary to discuss in detail 
the prospect of an international agreement on this all im- 
portant subject of the ratio ; but few well informed persons 
will deny that, although we are assured by the leading 
advocates of bimetallism in the United States of America 
and France that nothing but a ratio of 16, or 15-^, to 1 will 
satisfy them, any remote chance there may be of Great 
ijritain and Germany joining in an agreement is confined'- 
to a ratio nearlj' ai)proaching the gold value of silver at the 
present time. When then there is so little prospect of 
agreement, when the only chance of the consent of two at 
least of the dominant partners in the agreement being 
obtained is a ratio little if at all more favourable to the 
Rupee than that which prevails at present, it is difficult to 
see why India should wait. 

It is often assumed that because the closure of the mints 
was followed by a great fall in the gold value of silver, its 
effect on general commercial interests was disastrous. I 
think that inasmuch as it led to the immediate removal of 
an artificial prop, by which the value of silver was being 
maintained above its real value, the measure was beneficial.. 
The prop which kept up the value of silver was not, -as may 
at first sight have appeared, the demand for Indian currency. 
It has been cojiclnsively shown that the demand for the 
Indian mints was really for hoards and ornaments which 
reached their destination through the Indian currency.* 
The closure of the channel by which this ^demand was 
satisfied, and possibly the ' knowledge that silver was no 
longer the real standard metal of the country, have dis- 
couraged its absorption ; but notwithstanding this, the net 
imports of silver into India in the year ending March 1895 
•were over 27,000,000 oz.-»-an amount, though less than the 

* Mr. F. C. Harrison, working on the figures of the annual Rupee 
censuses which have been taken since 1876 estimates the increase to the 
actual Rupee circulation in British India during that period at 13 croreS 
•of Kupees,'while the net imports of silver amounted to 164 ciores. 
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net imports of the immediately preceding years, yet in excess 
of those of 1886-87 and of the previous average.* The main 
prop which was removed was the purely artificial demand for 
an article not wanted created by the action of the American 
legislature. The course of American politics is so uncertain 
that it is impossible to say whether the purchases of silver 
under the Sherman Act would have ’continued until the 
present time if the closure of the Indian mints had not pre- 
cipitated President Cleveland’s action. But under the light 
of recent events it can hardly be doubted that if these 
purchases had gone on, even a Morgan -Rothschild group 
could not have prevented gold going to a premium in the 
terms of the currency of the United States — a result which 
would have been followed by widespread commercial 
disaster. The repeaj of the Sherman Act would inevitably 
'have ensued, and with it there would, I believe,' even if the 
Indian mints had remained open, have been as great a fall 
in the gold value of silver as has actually occurred. If the 
closure of the mints did nothing else it, at any rate, led to 
the prompt stoppage of an unreal demand for silver — an 
unreal demand which gave it a fictitious value, and which, 
like all other unreal demands, was bound to end sooner or 
later in a fall rather than in a rise in the value of the 
commodity bolstered up. 

* The following shows the annual net imports of silver into India since 
1872. It is instructive to see that only in the ycai 1893-94 did India 
absorb as much as 54,000,000 ounces, the quantity purchased annually by 
the United Slates under the Sherman Act. 


NkT ImPOKIjs ok Sn.VF.R INTO 

1872-73 to i885-S6\ 
annual average J 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

188S-89 

1889- 90 ! 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 •. 

1894- 95 


Iniha. 

22.804.000 oz. 

26.834.000 „ 

34.608.000 „ 

34.675.000 „ 

41.017.000 „ 

53.457.000 .» 

32.349.000 „ 

45.523.000 „ 

54.329.000 „ 

27.040.000 „ 
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And the position of India would have been much w^se 
than it is now. Whatever evils result from a fall in, and, 
from the uncertainty of, exchange would have been 
intensified. The stability of her standard of valuation 
would have been menaced by a mass of silver hoarded in 
the state vaults at Washington which was of no use as 
currency, and which had been proved to be an inefficient 
security for monetary obligations. 

'I'he closure of the Indian mints, though unaccompanied 
by any definite auuouncement or at any rate by any 
statutory provision as to what was aimed at in the future, 
accompanied in the first instance by mismanagement so 
gross as to have brought the Indian bixchequer, — according 
to the views of rc^spoiisible statesmen, — within the verge 
of bankruptcy — has done something ^towards steadying the 
gold value? of the Rupee.'*' 'I'hti lowest price it has reachejd 
is i2'4d. — its value on the 23rd of January, 1895; while 
the highest price reached, after the influence on the market' 
caused by tlie stoppage of the; sale of Council Bills had been 
removed, was i3'«Sd. on the 2tjth of August, 1894 :---a 
difference of i ■4d. in the Rupee it is true ; but a small 
difference compared to the differences in the past. 

A strong testimony to the wi.sdom of the closing of the 
Indian mints, so far as India is concerned, is afforded by 
that sensitive barometer, the London Stock Exchange. 
Before the mints were closed the difference between the 
yield to the inve.stor in the sterling and in the Rupee 
securities of the Government of India was nearly per 
cent. : it is now only about a quarter per cent. .Some part 
of the improvement in the value of the Rupee securities is 
due to the fact that they are now guaranteed against repay- 
ment before the expiration of 10 years, whereas the old 
Rupee loans were repayajale at 3 months’ notice : but even 
allowing for this it must be admitted that the monopoly 
Rupee has proved itself to be on the London Stock 

* With open mints, and at the present price of silver, the Hupee would 
be worth about 1 1 id. instead of more than i3id., its exchange value- 
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Exchange a better basis for security than the free silver 
coin. What will bc'the view when the Government has 
absolutely pledged itself by legislative enactment to place 
the Rupee on a gold basis ? 

Though stability between i English and Indian money 
will not be reached until exchange can be adjusted by the 
remittance of a precious metal which is the common measure 
of value in the two countries, the nearer the prospect there 
is of such a state of things arising, the greater will be the 
stability. And if a reasonable plan for putting the money 
of India on- a gold basis were announced, a plan which 
could be carried out by ordinary commercial action, and 
which were made independent of the volition of Govern- 
ment, it would very materially helj^ to secure its fulfilment. 

The most important point for settlement — the point on 
which the success of any measure for placing Indian money 
on a gold basis mustTdepend — is the gold value to be 
assigned to the unit of account called the Rupee by which 
all transactions hav'e been in the past, are now,- and will 
continue to be,' reckoned. No forecast as to its value can 
be made until it is known how much gold the Rupee is to 
represent. Just as \A{hen arningements were made for 
resuming specie payments in England in 1816 it was neces- 
sary absolutely to fix the weight and fineness of sovereigns 
which Bank notes were to fepresent, so it u- necessary now 
to absolutely determine the weight and fineness of gold to 
be indicated by the Rupee. It will be remembered that, 
on the recommendation of Lord Herschell’s committee, a 
major gold limit of 16 pence was adopted for the Rupee. 
This was, however, avowedly only a temporary rate, and it 
was fixed by the Executive Government, and not by Statute. 
Although it is to be regretted that Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee did not a.ssume the r&sponsibility of making a per- 
manent recommendation on this important subject, their 
action (as the major temporary limit has never been 
reached) may be attended with the undoubted advantage 
that the final proposals of the Government will receive full 
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discussion and criticism before they become law. The go^ 
value of the Riipee should not be fixed too high. The 
lower it is placed the easier will it be for the parity, between 
the Rupee unit and the gold which it represents, to be 
secured ; the nearer the existing rate it is the less will 
prices and trade be disturbed ; the smaller the necessary 
excess of the nominal over the intrinsic value of the token 
the less danger of fraudulent imitation ; the smaller the 
difference between the nominal value of the Rupee and tiie 
market value of the silver contained in it the less will the 
holders of the uncoined silver in India (weighing perhaps 
350 crores of Rupees) appear to suffer by the change. 
Nearly three years ago, before the mints were closed, I 
advocated that, in changing the standard of India from 
silver to gold, the Rupee should be t^iken as representing 
fifteen pennyworth of gold, and, though at the time I was* 
severely criticised by some for suggesting a remedy which, 
it was said, would, even if successful, be no remedy at all, 
yet so far as can be judged from what has occurred since 
the closure of the mints, this rate did not err in being too 
low. Whether, if this rate had been adopted as a permanent 
basis, and if a plan had been prescribed by law which might 
have rendered a settlement on this basis possible by the 
ordinary operations of trade, the Rupee would by this time 
have risen to the suggested gold value, it is not possible to 
say. But it is certain that the jirocess was hindered by the 
attempt to force a rate on the market, and by the absence 
of any definite scheme, or even of any definite policy on this 
subject. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the very im- 
portant point as to how the attainment and maintenance of 
the gold parity — let us say 15 pence — are to be secured. 
Some people are still foolish enough to think that the Secre- 
tary of State by the mere announcement of a parity and his 
determination not to sell Bills below it can fix the gold 
value of the Rupee. They are not worth arguing with. 
But there are others who would be satisfied with the 
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^proach to parity which might perhaps be secured by 
manipulating the quantity of Rupee currency. This would, 
however, be open to many grave objections. If India is to 
have a gold standard let it be one, not merely in name, but 
in deed and in truth. There appear to be only two practical 
ways of securing this. Pirst : The gradual introduction of 
a gold currency suitable to the people of India and the 
supersession by it of a certain portion of the existing Rupee 
currency. Second: The maintenance of the established 
parity for the existing Rupee currency by arrangements for 
converting what may not be required for purposes of circu- 
lation at that parity, into the standard commodity, gold ; 
and similarly for converting the standard commodity, gold, 
into silver Rupee currency. Sir David Barbour advocates 
the first course ; ’and, it would certainly be the best, if there 
•were no question of expense, if there were no doubt as to 
the sufficiency of the stock of gold in the world, and if it 
were certain that gold coins would remain in circulation at 
the parity selected. But it has never been shown that the 
second course would not effectively maintain the gold value 
of the silver Rupee. It would require less gold ; it would 
adapt itself more readily to the gradual change ; and the 
introduction of a gold currency, if this were eventually 
determined on, w’ould be facilitated by the gradual accumu- 
lation of gold in support of the e.xisting Rupee currency and 
by the maintenance of the gold parity which would result 
from an accumulation of gold sufficient to secure the con- 
vertibility of redundant Rupees. 

.Some plan, then, should be settled by law for the gradual 
acquisition of a gold reserve. Undoubtedly the best, if not 
the only practical, basis for the operation must be the Indian 
Paper Currency Department, whose stores of silver, which 
are as useless, with a gold standard, as the silver at Wash- 
ington, should be gradually changed to gold. And as far 
as possible the conditions under which that gold should be 
made available for securing the note issues of the Govern- 
ment, and at the same time for upholding the gold value of 
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the Rupee currency, should be now fixed, — as little dis- 
cretion as need be being given to the Executive. 

An obvious plan for securing this is, for the Paper 
Currency Department to accept gold at the rate determined, 
as part of its metallic reserve, and not to re-issue it until 
such time as the gold rate shall be permanently maintained. 
The amount of Rupee coinage might also be made to 
depend, instead of as it does at present on the action of 
the Governm^ent,* on the relative proportions of gold and 
silver in the metallic reserve of the Paper Currency Depart- 
ment. 'I'he law would, of course, be inoperative, and no 
gold would come into the Currency Department at all, and 
there would be no increase to the Rupee coinage, until the 
exchange value of the Rupee had reached i 5 pence : but 
it is none the less necessary that the prospective arrange- 
ments should now be authoritatively settled ; and their“ 
authoritative settlement would, it is believed, assist in 
gradually raising the value of the Rupee to the required 
level. It is very difficult to say how the gold value of the 
Rupee is now determined. Dpinions differ as to the 
manner in which the precious metals, with free open mints, 
operate as common measures of value. Rut all will admit, 
that with mints closed and with coinage a monopoly of the 
Government, the (Quantity of coins in circulation is a most 
important factor in regulating their value. And the gold 
value of the monopoly rupee must, therefore, largely 
depend on the quantity in circulation. The value of gold 
itself, — in terms of commodities generally, — is another factor 
of equal importance. Until, therefore, there is either a 
diminution in the quantity of Rupees circulating compared 
with the wants of the community, resulting in a fall in 
Rupee prices, and an increase in the purchasing power of 

* It is quite unlikely that anything of the sort will happen ; but as the 
law at present stands, the Government has the power to coin Rupees on 
its own account, netting the difference between their intrinsic and market 
value, and thus depreciating the value of its monopoly coins. This is, 
to use Sir James Westland’s words, " opposed to the simplest canons of 
Currency.” 
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the monopoly Rupee ; or until there is a fall in the value 
of gold in terms of commodities generally, and a decrease 
in the purchasing power of gold, there will be no very 
material change in the gold value of the monopoly Rupee. 
Though there are indications that the coined Rupees in 
circulation are in excess of the requirements of the country 
for exchange transactions at the prices which were in force 
when the mints were closed,* it would be undesirable to 
attempt to raise the purchasing power of the Rupee by with- 
drawing any from circulation. But if, as there are also 
strong indications, there is a gradual decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of gold generally and a gradual rise in gold 
prices, it must act on the gold value of commodities in 
India and ^thus, ^’’gradually, on the value of the monopoly 
Rupee, without causing any disturbance of trade, or hard- 
ship to the ’people of India. And this seems to be the 
solution of the difficulty which is at once most desirable 
and most probable. 

There are two other factors on which the gold value 
of the Rupee may depend, to which it is right to allude. 
The gold value of the Rupee can of course never fall 
below the intrinsic gold value of the silver contained in it. 
But notwithstanding the prophecies which were freely made 
before the closure of the n^ints, that the Rupee could not 
be maintained above its bullion value, even in India where 
a 5 per cent, import duty has protected silver, the Rupee 
has always, since the closure of the mints, been worth at 
least ten peri^cent. more than the bullion of which it was 
composed. There is a connexion between the market 
price of silver and the value of the Rupee ; but it is a con- 
nexion between its price as an ordinary commodity and not 
as the metal of which the money of the country happens 
to be made. This factor, then,' has not hitherto operated. 
But whether, with the rise in gold prices which has already 

* Mr, F. C. Harrison, in his review of the last Census, estimates that 
since the mints were closed tliere has been an expansion of the circulation 
to the extent of 3 crores. 
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occurred, and which wilt, it is believed, influence silver like 
any other commodity, it may not operate later on, it is im- 
possible to predict. 

The other factor to which reference has been made is 
the prospect of the Rupee ultimately acquiring an increased 
gold value owing to the operation of any or all of the fore- 
going causes. But to give full play to this factor, — ^to 
enable it to operate apart from speculation, — it is necessary 
that the intentions of the State regarding the future of the 
Rupee should be definitely announced and made sure by 
legislative enactment. 

Mr. Herbert .Spencer has been bold enough to suggest 
that it is not the duty of the State to interfere in any way* 
with the Currency of a country, but that it should be left 
to individual discretion. But it seems to, me certain that if 
there is one thing more than another in which State inter- 
vention is necessary, it is the authoritative declaration of 
the commodity which shall ordinarily be the basis of 
monetary contracts, and in terms of which exchanges, 
unless otherwise .specially provided for, are to be carried 
out ; and it is the duty of the State to see that the interests 
of the community at large, and especially of those who, by 
their position, are least able to look after their own, are 
safe-guarded in this important particular. 

With the best possible intentions on the part of those 
responsible for the Government of India, the interests of 
the community have not hitherto been protected in this 
matter. • Years ago, when the action of Germany, the States 
comprising the Latin Union, and the United States of 
America showed that, in their opinion at least, silver could 
no longer be relied on as the standard of value, India should 
have followed suit instead of being allowed to become the 
dumping ground for the silver of the world. In the mere 
matter of exchanging, by means of their silver Rupee 
money, the commodities of India for those of other 
countries, our Indian fellow subjects have no doubt -been 
able to hold their own ; but when they have taken, as they 
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have done very largely, the commodity silver in adjustment 
of the balance due to them ; taken it not like a perishable 
article* for consumption, but as a store of value ; they have 
unwittingly been worsted : for they have taken a commodity 
which in the markets of the world is relatively much less 
valuable than the commodity gold, which they might, if they 
had been far-seeing enough, have taken in its place. And 
the community generally has suffered by the increased cost 
at which the sterling obligations of the State have had to 
be remitted. It is easy, however, to be* wise after the 
event ; and probably no one of those who. twenty or thirty 
years ago, advocated the introduction of a gold standard 
♦ into India, understood the real facts of the case. But there 
is no room now for further hesitation. It is the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to go on with tht; scheme 
which, after careful enquiry, was recommended by a Com- 
mittee, composed of experts of different shades of opinion, 
but several of whom, it may be remarked, had by their 
previous utterances showed that they were opposed to the 
action which they felt themselves compelled to recommend. 
It is their duty to do this with sole regard to the interests 
of India ; unmindful of the wishes of any section of their 
supporters, but taking as their key-note the duty to India so 
forcibly expressed by Sir Henry Fowler when he said that 
every member of the flouse of Commons is a member for 
India. 
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INDIA: PAST AND PRESENT. 

$ 

By J. D. Rees, c.i.e. 

Astonishing assertions have been made in recent years to 
the effect that India has retrograded under British rule, 
that the agricultural — the backbone and the enormously 
preponderating — class of the population, have become 
poorer than they were under previous governments, and 
that a specious surface progress has only served to conceal 
the rotten condition of the inner core of the country. In 
1890, Lord Connemara, then Governor of Madras, anxious 
to discover what truth, if any, there might be in such- 
assertions and desirous of collecting evidence, if such 
existed, to prove the contrary, entriisted to the Honble. 
Dewan Bahadur Srinavasa Raghava Iyengar, c.i.e., the 
task of examining whether, so far as his Presidency was 
concerned, the economic condition of the people had 
improved or deteriorated during the last 40 or 50 years 
of British administration. No better selection could have 
been made and Mr. Srinavasa Raghava has just published 
the results of his enquiries in a somewhat bulky Blue-book, 
The author, with whom I was in some measure associated 
in the inception and the execution of his work, has 
permitted me to use it, for the purpose of representing in 
a brief article, for popular reading, the main facts of the in- 
teresting problem with which it deals. Though an annual 
Blue-book is pre.sented to Parliament, exhibiting the pro- 
gress of India, no enquiry exactly on the lines laid down 
by I.ord Connemara has been made in regard to provinces 
other than Madras. It may however be safely stated, that 
the condition of other parts of India was as bad as that of 
the Madras Presidency when the English Undertook the 
task of introducing into them law and order and a settled 
administration, and that no less a measure of success has 
attended the no less conscientious efforts of all the adjninis- ■ 
trations in this Continent, which it may not be superfluous 
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* to remark Js divided not Into three Presidencies but into 
eight separate Governments, which, possessed of slightly 
varying degrees of independence, are all alike subject to 
the Supreme control of the Governor General in Council. 
If an advance is proved to have taken place in Madras, 
it may with confidence be asserted, that no less progress 
has been made in the richer and more populous provinces 
of Bengal and the North West Provinces and Oudh, in the 
in some respects more favourably situated Presidency of 
Bombay and Sind, in the frontier country of the Punjab, 
and in the different territories of the minor administrations. 

I propose to take Mr. Srinavasa Raghava as my chief 
guide not only in respect of many of my facts, but also in 
my method of presenting them to the British public. Let 
us consider then in the first place 

The state of the coimtry and the coitdition of the people in 
Southern India in the centuries which preceded the advent 
■of British rule. The researches of the late Dr. Burnell, 
and the compilations of Mr. Sewell of the evidence afforded 
by ancient inscriptions, show that the small kingdoms of 
the Peninsula for ages waged continual war one against 
the other up till the foundation, in the 14th century, of 
the now almost forgotten Mahomedan kingdoms of the 
Deccan. The works of Ferishta, which I studied while 
writing a brief history of the Mahomedan epoch of 
Indian history, show that in the 17th century the state of 
the country was one of bloodshed and violence, of plague, 
|>estilence and famine ; and records exist, many of which 
have been published by the Hakluyt Society, showing that 
a state of peace was wholly exceptional. In the i6th 
century the only powerful Hindu kingdom in the peninsula 
was overwhelmed by the Mahomedans and heartrending 
accounts of the sufferings of the people can be read in the 
writihgs of the Jesuit missionaries who lived in Madura in 
the 17th century, who were themselves persecuted by the 
Hindus as the cause of the calamities brought upon the 
country by the offended gods. It may be remarked that 
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the Hindu ” the leading native paper in S. lAdia repudiates 
the evidence of Christian missionaries, “whose judgment 
is warped by rf conviction that a non-Christian people 
cannot be prosperous or happy.” But before the supremacy 
of the Mahomedans the Hindu kings of the Pandiyan 
house, whose era is looked on as a kind of golden age, 
burnt, slew and slaughtered, “ made the tears of the wives 
of refractory kings to flow like a river and the sites of 
palaces, high walls and storied houses to be ploughed with 
asses and sown with shells.” In the beginning of the 17th 
century on the now thickly populated and well cultivated 
coast of Tinnevelly, the people dared not move out of their 
houses at sunset for fear of tigers, and bands of robbers 
plundered travellers in all directions. At the same time 
famines and epidemics were of far more frequent occurrence 
than they now are. In the 15th centifry two great famines, 
occurred of such severity that " when the Almighty at length 
showered his mercy on the earth, scarcely any farmers 
survived to cultivate the lands.” The i6th and 17th 
centuries were marked by famines of only slightly less 
intensity; and in the end of the 17th and the beginning 
of the 1 8th centuries, the price of rice sometimes rose to 
64 times the ordinary rate. 

Meanwhile the land tax collected by native kings was 
heavy and oppressive. The Madura Jesuit Mission records 
state that the Mahrattas exacted no less than four-fifths of 
the produce ; and Sir W. Hunter has shown in his 
“ Orissa ” that the land revenue of that province, part of 
which is included in the most northern of the territories of 
the Madras Presidency, was three times that collected at 
present by the British Government, while the purchasing 
power of silver was eight times what it is at the present 
day. The Emperor Aurangzebe who collected nothing 
south of the Vindhya Mountains in 1707 obtained from 
his Indian provinces a land revenue estimated by Mr. 
Thomas in his “ Revenue resources of the Mogul Empire ” 
at 38^ millions and a total revenue of 80 millions while the 
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Snglish collect but Rx. 81^ millions total and 23^ land 
revenue on their vastly larger Indian territories. Again 
the Hindit objects that the kings of aforetime invariably 
pretended to the possession of far greater revenues than 
they had in order to magnify their importance. The 
Emperor Akbar, the most liberal and enlightened of Indian 
kings, laid it down “that there shall be left for every man 
who cultivates his lands as much as he requires for his own 
support till the. next crop be reaped and for that of his 
family and for seed. Thus much shall be left to him, what 
remains is the land tax.” We learn from the traveller and 
jeweller Tavernier that in the 17th century forty bitter 
almonds, which children would not eat or from 50 to So 
shells were equal to a paisa^ which was the 48th part of 
a Rupee, — a fairly low standard of value. Meanwhile 
c skilled labourers in the diamond mines at Golconda earned 
only 2s. 3d. a month. There were no roads and no 
wheeled traffic in most parts of the country, in the great 
towns the houses were thatched huts of mud and bamboo. 
There were no regular courts of justice, the Government 
interfered with and hampered manufacturers and manufac- 
tures and the people generally were oppressed and plun- 
dered.^ 

Next mnst be C 07 tsidered the co 7 idition of the penifisula at 
the end of the iSt/i century ivhen most of the provinces of 
Southern India were acipiired by the British. At this time 
complete anarchy prevailed and incessant war was waged 
till the death of Aurangzebe, one of whose generals in S. 
India, according to Colonel Wilks, fought 19 actions and 
marched 6,000 miles in six months. The Mahrattas, who 
were now rising to power upon the ruins of the Mogul 

* The Hindu quotes M. I)e Lavelye to prove that people can be 
prosperous in times of war, as they probably were in many pans of 
medieval Europe, when war was carried on by mercenaries. But this 
organ of the Congress party allows **that no Indian of the present day 
would wish for an exchange to Hindu or Mahomedan rulers, and that it is 
unnecessary to prove that the Indian people have not been worse off for 
their passing under the dominance of British power, because no sane person, 
will maintain the contrary.” 
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empire, plundered the peasantry, which had already been 
stripped of all its, belongings by the Mogul collectors. The 
dispute between the English and French followed ; and 
the saintlike missionary Schwartz describes the exactions 
of the Nawab of Arcot, the lieutenant of the feeble Mogul 
at Delhi. He extorted in 1775 from the people of Tanjore 
double the revenue now raised from that prosperous, fertile 
and peaceful district ; and the share of the produce enjoyed 
by the ryot at^this time appears to have been about -J to 
Dr. Buchanan, who was not a missionary, records the fact 
that in iSoo the smallest village was fortified as those of 
the Turkomans are to-day or were yesterday, and that the 
peasantry were miserably poor. Bishop Caldwell quotes 
Colonel Fullarton to prove that in i8ot “reputable farmers 
were imprisoned and beaten for refusing to accept 9 per ^ 
cent, as their share of the [iroduce, that 30 tolls were 
collected in 300 miles and that the renters of the revenue 
were armed with all the powers of Government.” Mr. 
Brown, Commercial Resident in ATalabar says, “ Hyder’s 
sole object was to get money, and he was indifferent as to 
the means by which it was obtained.” Tipoo not only 
plundered and oppressed the inhabitants of the western 
coast, but forced them to become Mahomedans. Sir 
Thomas Munro says that in one night he seized 60,000 
Christians and sent them into captivity into Mysore, whence 
one-tenth never returned. 

What then was the condition of the agricultural classes 
under the British in the first half of the cetiitiry, at the 
commencement of which the Erglish power was fully 
established in the Madras Presidency ? The country was 
pacified, and the old land assessments were at first con- 
tinued. They proved however to be too severe, especially 
under British rule, which collects with unerring exactness 
and unfailing regularity. Sir Thomas Munro calculated 
that out of every Rs. top, the Government got 45 Rs. 
12 As., and the expenses of cultivation were Rs. 40 
which left only Rs. 14-4-0 for the ryot : and he recom- 
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mended a reduction of the assessment which in 1822 as 
Governor of Madras he was able to effect. Between 1799 
and 1834, five famines occurred. Agricultural depression 
became more acute, prices fell heavily as production in- 
creased, and the Indian currency proved insufficient for 
the payment in cash of dues which had previously been 
discharged in grain. It was reported from most of the 
districts that the condition of the poorer ryots was very 
unsatisfactory and that a large proportion of this class was 
heavily indebted. Of the cultivators in estates which had 
been settled upon their owners {Zemindars) on condition 
of the payment of a fixed annual rent to Government, .Sir 
Henry Montgomery wrote that the landholders’ manage- 
ment was based on the sole principle of exacting from the 
ryots ‘xhc. uttermost farthing. The Government, in order 
to improve the condition of the people, abolished transport 
duties and many other vexatious imposts, relinquished the 
right held by its predecessors to tax improvements carried 
out by the ryot at his own expense, constructed several 
magnificent irrigation works, and commenced the systematic 
construction of roads, of which there were practically none 
in the country. Between 1823 and 1851 the cost of carry- 
ing a ton of merchandize to a town 70 miles from Madras 
fell from Rs. 17 to Rs. 5. At this time tiled houses and 
masonry walls were rare ; and the earnings of an agricultural 
labourer amounted to 'Rs. 20 a year, — the equivalent in 
real value, taking into account the needs of the Indian 
and English labourer, of ;^^io, while the latter gets not less 
than .^28 a year. The period then of 20 years from 1834 
to 1854 was one of great agricultural depression, while in 
the preceding 30 years the country was devastated bj' five 
successive famines. 

From the middle of the century to the present time many 
important changes have been ejfccted in the condition of the 
agricultural classes. The discovery of the Californian and 
Australian gold mines and the Crimean War stimulated 
Indian trade ; large loans were raised in India for public 
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works and railways ; the influx of silver replenished the 
currency ; the land assessments were- reduced ; and the 
wages of labour were doubled. In 1870, a reaction set in. 
Prices unduly inflated began to fall and some distress among 
small landowners resulted, which was greatly augmented by 
the famine of 1876-78. Since this time, however, popula- 
tion, cultivation and trade have recovered with astonishing 
rapidity. In the decade intervening between 188 r and 
1891 the population increased by upwards of 15 per cent., 
the total increaCse between 1852 and 1891 being 30 percent. 
The increase in cultivation between the same years is 
25 per cent, in unirrigated lands, 4) per cent, in lands irri- 
gated by Government irrigfrtion works, and 138 per cent, 
in lands irrigated by private wells.* In all, the percentage 
of increa.se in production is probably three or four times 
that of the increase in population ; and that the soil has not 
been over-cropped is proved by the evidence of agricultural 
experts, such as Professors Wallace and Voelcker, who have 
reported for the most part favourably on Indian cultivators 
and cultivation. 

Turning to prices it appears that though after 1870 
they fell from the level of 1866 by 20 per cent., they 
remained twice as high as those of 1S53, and 50 per 
cent, higher than those obtaining in the early part of the 
century. The improvement in communications has of 
course had the effect of ecpializing prices in different parts 
of the country and of jircventing local scarcities from 
becoming famines. In iSoo, there were practically no 
roads, and in 1852 but 3,000 miles of bad tracks. There 
are now 25,000 miles of good road, 2,000 of railway, and 
1,500 of canals, in the Madras Presidency, whereby a 
saving in cost of transit of merchandise of 27,000,000 Rs. is 
annually effected. Of the ej^isting .sea-borne and inland 
trade nine-tenths have sprung up since 1S50, and the cotton 

* The last given high percentage has been still further increased by the 
efforts of the Government of Lord tVenlock, who attaches the greatest im- 
portance to the extension of cultivation under wells, which alone is superior 
to the vicissitudes of seasons. 
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exports have risen from 2 1,600,000 to 98,000,000 lbs., while 

the exporter now,' owing to cheaper cost of carriage, gets 
66 instead of 31 per cent, of the price for which the product 
sells in England, An increase of hardly less magnitude is 
registered in regard to indigo, sugar, piece goods, tobacco, 
and many other exports. Meanwhile, between 1S55 and 

1890, the value of sea-borne Imports has risen to ^9,500,000, 
while freight per ton of wheat from Calcutta to London has 
fallen from jCs I' 2 2s. 6d. v/d the Cape, and i 10s. vi'd 
the Suez Canal, and the cost of carriage per quarter from 
the Central Provinces to Bombay has gone down from 
9s. 8d. per (luarter in 1873 to 4s. iid. in 1887. 

It is, however, often asserted that the expansion of 
foreign trade is enforced and results from the necessity for 
the payment to England for its services and its loans ; and 
that the population is growing poorer and poorer. In 
fact, some 2 r, 000, 000 Rx.* arc annually paid in commodi- 
ties, of which 11,500,000 is interest on the debt owed by 
the Government of India, 5,500.000 are paid on account of 
the Army, 2,500,000 for furlough and pension allowances, 
and 1,500,000 for stationery, stores, and administration. 
Now of the total Indian debt (up to 1890) of 201 millions, 
122 have been spent on productive public work.s, and 79 
for purposes of general administration, including war and 
defence. Of the productive public works, the railways 
would yield a profit but for the loss in exchange ; and the 
number of passengers has increased in ten years from 43 
to 104 millions, and the quantity of goods carried from 
8,750i00C) to 22,500,000 tons. And in regard to internal 
trade, the benefit resulting from improved communications 
is enjoyed wholly by India, which also participates largely 
in the gains of a foreign trade which, between 1834 and 

1891, has increased fourteep fold, from Rx. 14,342,290 to 
Rx. 196,260,382. Again, most of the great irrigation 
works pay ; and though there has been heavy loss in 

* Rx. is a conventional symbol for the equivalent of a sum of Rupees 
converted into' sterling at the rate of Rs. 
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respect of one or two unfortunate undertakings, the country 
has indirectly benefited to an enormous extent by those 
which have proved successful. Within a few years, there 
can be no doubt, the productive public works as a whole 
will prove highly remunerative. 

The 9,000,000 Rx. remitted for army, pension, and fur- 
lough allowances and Home Establishments, have secured 
that peace and good government, which rendered possible 
the striking advances illustrated by the statistics I have 
quoted. Dewan Bahadur Srinavasa Raghava Iyengar Says 
on this subject, 

“ I have no hesitation in stating that the sacrifices involved in the pay- 
ment of Home charges are repaid manifoldly by the benefits secured to 
the country and that if a saving of even a couj)le of millions, which is 
perhaps the utmost that could be expected, be effected in these charges, 
its effect on the foreign trade would hardly be a^^preciiible/' 

Nor Is any proof that India has been impoverished by 
foreign trade found in the fact that, between 1850 and 
1891, nearly 0,000,000 of gold have been imported, to 
add to its hoards, or for use in ornament and manufactures, 
while about a quarter of the total annual production of 
20,000,000 of .t;old annually finds its way into that country. 
Another assertion to the effect that Europeans are driving 
natives out of the field is palpably unfounded. Even in 
regard to Lea, coffee, cinchona, and the like indiistiles which 
were started by Euroi)eans, the Indians are now succe.ss- 
fully competing, and the great mercantile firms at the 
Presidency towns and the English Bar and the tradesmen 
in English goods keenly feel their competition. It is true, 
of course, that the spinning and wear ing trades have suffered 
and, I think, severely ; but the increased employment and 
wealth resulting from the development of the cotton mill 
industry, in which i 2,000,000 Rx. are invested, more than 
counterbalances the loss. The work of a mill-hand is con- 
genial to the Indian, and no one who has visited the mills 
and knows the natives and their habits, can for a moment 
think they need the protection, or rather the unwe^pome 
interference of factory laws. Besides cotton mills, the jute, 
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tea, and coal industries are new and important industrial 
developments. , 

Turning to Taxation the land revenue in 1890 was 
5,030,000 Rx. as compared with 4,030,000 Rx. in 1852. 
Out of the increase of i million, nearly half is due to irriga- 
tion provided by Government. Holdings in the Presidency 
have risen from 13 to 21 millions, and the rate paid per acre 
has fallen from 4s. gd. to 3s. gM. Meanwhile land which 
was almost unsaleable fetches a fair, and irrigated land, a 
very high price. The average rates of assessment paid to 
Government range between one-fourth and one-sixth of the 
gross outturn of the land after an average deduction of 
20 per cent, fof vicissitudes of seasons. The salt-tax, it 
must be admitted, has increased till the price for 82 lbs. 
which in 1852 was. R^ t has touched Rs. 2-11, which is 
about 3.J per cent, of the income of a poor family. This 
tax presses on the lowest classes no doubt, but it is believed 
that in no other way can the masses of the people be brought 
within the net of the tax-gatherer. 

As regards excise the quantity of spirits made and con- 
sumed in the country is 5 per cent, more than that of 1875, 
since which date the population has increased by to per 
cent. The revenue has risen from '22 to i'i4 Rx, between 
1852 and 1890, — the result not of increase of consumption, 
but of enhanced taxation. The consumption per head of 
spirits, wines, and beer is '044, '0001, '025, of a gallon re- 
spectively, as against ’g6, ‘36, 26’8o respectively in England.* 

Since 1852, the incidence of taxation per head has risen 
from Rs. 1-14-6 to Rs, 2- 1^1-3, or 51 per cent., while the 
purchasing power of money has fallen by 60 per cent., 
and the expenditure on the public health, safety and con- 
venience has risen from about half a million to upwards of 
two and a half millions. 

* It must be reniembered that the Indian masses have always been in 
the habit of drinking intoxicating fluids. The British public in its ignor- 
ance of India, its history, and its literature always takes, as its cxain[)te, the 
high caste man who may not drink, or eat meat, who represents an in- 
finitesimal fraction of a vast population. 
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It remains to consider under this section'/^ standard of 
living and condition of the population. First, the great 
landowners in the presidency, who were originally assignees 
of the Government land assessment, now enjoy a rental 
three times as great as the sum they pay to the State. 
But the great bulk of the land is held in small properties 
averaging 8 acres in extent ; and it is calculated that a poor 
farmer with his family can live, as persons in his position 
of life in India expect to live, for Rs. 9 a month and that 
the average eight-acre holding will yield him this surplus. 
When the holding is less the farmer must supplement his 
earnings, qiid farmer, by labour for others. The poorest 
labourer can, I have calcufated, subsist with his family on 
Rs. 4 per month, and men of this class in ordinary years 
look strong and well nourished.* Of fhe total revenue of 
small holdings 17*5 per cent, is contributed by agricultural* 
labourers, who eke out a living by working for others ; 
277 per cent, by peasant proprietors, who can only afford 
to employ hired labour in harvest time ; and 31 ’4 per cent, 
by proprietors who farm their own lands by hired labour ; 
the rest either can or do let their holdings to tenants. 

It is difficult to compare the wages now given with those 
obtaining in former days when little money passed, but the 
pay pbts food and perejuisites of the agricultural labourer of 
to-day cannot be less than Rs, 60 a year ; and his wife, of 
course, earns something. The lower the caste the less the 
pay, and the poorest Pariahs get about as much for the 
labour of husband and wife as the Sudra labourer will earn 
with his own hands. The wages of labourers other than 
agricultural, admit, however, of more exact comparison, and 
evidences of a general rise abound on every side. The 
rural labourer now gets not less than 3 annas a day as a 
rule, and the average rate for the whole presidency is 
3 annas 9 pies. These are Mr. Srinavasa’s figures ; but I 
believe that in all except the most backward districts 

* This fact has to be admitted even by those, who find in it an no- 
.welcome refutation of their theories. 
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^ges rule higher. In that in which I write, an agricultural 
labourer can with dilificulty be got for 4 and an artizan for 
8 annas a day.* The labouring classes are free to move 
and emigrate and are fully conscious of their independence. 
The lowest classes are still very poor but the remedy, as 
Mr. Srinavasa says, is to be found in educational agencies 
and I would add in a general advance in material pros- 
perity. Those who advocate grants of land at the expense 
of the present possessors would only perpetuate pauper 
cultivation while exciting a happily hitherto unknown antago- 
nism between masses and classes. Among the proofs of an 
advance in comfort among the people may be instanced the 
substitution of tiled for thatched houses, the use of better 
clothing, of more jewellery, of metal cooking-vessels, 
and the entertainment of more servants than in former 

i ' 

• days. It is noteworthy that the most thickly populated 
are also the most prosperous districts, — a certain proof that 
the increase in the population has not yet begun to press 
upon the land. Sir James Caird estimated that a gain of 
one bushel per acre in ten years would meet the demands 
of the population, if the present rate of growth be main- 
tained. At pre.sent, in ordinary seasons, deaths from star- 
vation are unknown, the destitute are supported by their 
perhaps distant kinsfolk, and the poor generally present an 
appearance incompatible with insufficient subsistence. The 
percentage of wealthy persons is, of course, infinitely and 
immeasurably smaller ; yet there are no such ugly facts to 
face as these, — that 6'3 per cent, of the population receives 
State aid and that of the poor above 65, 40 per cent, are in 
the workhouse. Mortality, on the other hand, in South 
Indian towns is higher than in England, being 29*3 per 
mille. In rural Madras, however, the rate (22*9) is only 
slightly above that of London (21), the most healthy of cities. 

It remains to briefly refer to certain alleged evils in 

* The latest official returns from all districts in the Madras Presidency 
give an average of Rs. 5-6-11, and of Rs. 4-15-3 per month as the wage 
of. the able-bodied agricultural labourer in urban and rural tracts respec- 
tively. This is a positively high wage compared with the 11s. and 12s. of 
Essex and Herefordshire. 
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iAe present economic position and sug^^osted rentodies, Fir^ 
of all, credit must be taken for moderation in the settlement 
of the revenue *due from the land, when the rental of 
irrigated lands is generally about three times and that of 
unirrigated lands about twice the Government land tax. 
None the less in such orders of the Government of Lord 
Wenlock in regard to the settlement of unsettled districts 
as have been communicated to the press, the chief note 
struck is moderation. The districts not yet settled are 
among the Very richest in India, and the finances of the 
Government of India are indeed far from flourishing. But 
moderation, not, as great an increase as circumstances 
permit, is all that the Government of Madras prescribes. 

'I'he condition of tenants of Zemindars, that is of culti- 
vators not holding directly under Government, is admittedly 
not so good as that of the Government ryots, and the Act, 
under which the rights of such tenants are protected is 
admittedly faulty ; but the Government of Lord Wenlock 
has announced its intention to bring forward at an early 
date a Bill dealing with this question. 

As regards agricultural indebtedness it is considered 
quite certain that landed property in Southern India is not 
encumbered to anything like the extent to which such 
property is encumbered in England, where Lord Reay has 
estimated encumbrances to be 58 per cent, of the value of 
the real estate ; and in Madras the money lenders are mostly 
themselves members of the agricultural classes and not 
foreigners by blood and aliens by interest as in the Deccan. 
The rate of interest varies from 6 to 12 per cent., and 
unfortunately rules higher in proportion to the smallness of 
the loan. It must not be forgotten, howe^r, that the 
money-lender is a necessary evil as “ the poorer class of 
ryot," said the late Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, “ can never 
altogether dispense with him.” There is, however, no 
doubt that the agricultural classes generally are much less*' 
indebted than they were, and that wealth instead of being 
accumulated in comparatively few hands is mucK more 
generally distributed. “ The most effective way,” says Mr. 
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Siinavasa, “ in which Government can assist the rural popu- 
lation to extricate itself from indebtedness is to enable it to 
obtain loans for agricultural improvements on easy terms 
from agricultural banks.” Lord Wenlock’s government had 
anticipated this suggestion by deputing one of its ablest 
officers to study this subject in India and on the Continent 
of Europe, — a prelude, it is believed, to further action in 
this behalf. This is a matter of the first importance ; for if 
once the people of the country commenced to invest in 
land credit banks, investments in other securities would 
follow. Sir D. Barbour has estimated that since 1835 about 

300.000. 000 Rx. of gold and silver have been hoarded or 
used in jewellery in India. Meanwhile of a debt of 

218.000. 000 Rx., only 25,000,000 are held by natives of 
India, while the invejstment therein of 100,000,000 would 
Save the country 4,000,000 Rx. annually in interest. 

The danger resulting from the crowding of the population 
upon the single resource of agriculture has been recognised, 
and endeavours have been made to meet it by developing 
a diversity of occupations and by encouraging general, 
technical and female education. During the last 20 
years the number of collegiate institutions has increased 
from 1 2 to 35 and of collegiate scholars from 385 to 3,200 ; 
the number of scholars in receipt of secondary instruction 
has advanced to 32,000, and primary scholars, — the most 
important class of all, — from 43,000 to 560,000. Mean- 
while 48,000 girls are under instruction, female education 
having commenced since 1891. In consequence of these 
measures, moreover, the personnel and purity of the 
administration has immensely improved. In regard to 
agricultural education, real progress is likely to be made 
now that the excellence of the native system and its 
superior suitability to its own soil is at last recognised. 
In fact technical education and the development of the 
material resources of the country continue to advance 
since the impetus they originally received under the 
.Government of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, and the 
present Government of Madras has announced its inten- 
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tion of holding a special inquiry into the mineral resource 
of a country once famous for gold, known also to possess 
coak iron, and many other useful minerals and metals. 

In concluding his memorandum, after commenting upon 
the unsatisfactory state of the law relating to religious 
endowments, a draft Bill to amend which is before the 
Government, and after pointing out that of 5>I77 persons 
employed upon the local and municipal Boards, or as we 
should say in England, on the Town and County Councils, 
3,562 arc non-officials and for the most part Indians, Mr. 
Srinavasa suggests that, more of the real work of adminis- 
tration should be gradually entrusted to such bodies and 
that the Government shotdd seek their advice in regard to 
legislation affecting social laws and usages. Both these 
suggestions are in fact being carried put and Lord Lans- 
downe’s Act for the enlargement of Indian legislative* 
councils proceeds upon the lines of the latter suggestion, 
which, however, it anticipated. 

The last words of Mr. Srinavasa s able paper dwell upon 
the disordered state of southern India in the beginning of 
the century, upon the frequent famines by which it has l)een 
devastated before and since that epoch, upon the inevitable 
limitations to the action of an alien government, and upon 
the unavoidable evils which accompany rapid progress in 
every country, such as the discontent proceeding from the 
multiplication of wants and the impossibility of satisfying 
them ; and he unhesitatingly pronounces the progress of 
fifty years — 

“n. brief interval in the life of a peopl:^ as little short of marvellous.” 
What remains to be clone he says is “ to widen the foundation of local 
government and to make it strike deeper roots in societal so as to enable 
it to adjust its institutions to its needs as they arise, without weakening in 
any way the power of the central Government for maintaining the due 
balance between rival interests and creeds and for interfering effectually 
when there is danger of such balance being disturbed.” 

The conclusions of this industrious, intellectual and 
capable Hindu" gentleman may be specially conynended 
to those Europeans who disparage the work of their com^* 
patriots in India. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING OUR 
POSITION IN INDIA. I. 

By R. Carstairs, u.c.s. 

In these days, when so much is said about the poverty of 
India and the desperate financial condition of her Govern- 
ment, it is desirable that all who have, or think they have, 
any remedy to offer should produce it for the information 
of those who are responsible. I have had twenty years’ 
experience of District work in India, and, in common with 
most of my fellow-workers, have fjiven much consideration 
to the various problems of administration which come in 
our way in the " mofmsH." P'rom a “ mofitssil” point of 
view, I think that there are certain changes of policy, which, 
without great expenditure or risk, would be acceptable’ to 
the people of the country, and, at the same time, place 
within their reach those means of progress which have 
done so much for our own land. 

What I have to say applies especially to the Province of 
Lower Bengal in which I have gained such personal ex- 
perience as I have. Whether and how far it applies to 
other localities, I do not know. 

I shall confine attention to five defects, all of which, as I 
believe, can be remedied, being due more to mistakes of 
policy than to natural or physical circumstances. 'I'hese 
are : — 

1. A weak executive, — 

2. The absence of a good rating system, — 

3. Bad communications, — 

4. Insufficient protection from drought, — 

5. Neglected forests. 

I shall endeavour, taking eachjof these, in succession, to 
put a finger on the weak point, and to show how it is to be 
set right. In this article I shall deal with* the first two, 
leaving the other three for a* future occasion. 
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I. A weak Executive . — This point necessarily comes 
first ; for, unless it is disposed of, we cannot, with much 
benefit, take up the rest. The executive is the agency on 
which we depend for carrying out our projects. 

The British Administration of India has always been, 
and to this day is, weakened by a conflict of principle 
between the Common Law of India and the Common Law 
of England — the Patriarchal system, and the system of 
Self-Government. In India the Sovereign was master, and 
the subject.^, as his children, were bound to obey all orders 
given by him or under his authority. In England, the 
people, themselves or through their representatives of all 
grades, from the Parish Vestry to Parliament, manage their 
own affairs, with which the Crown, except for certain func- 
tions allotted to it, has nothing to do. . 

The British Government, when it "succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of Bengal, found itself in the distasteful position of 
a despot. The heads of the executive Government, and, 
in a still greater degree the law-courts, established, English- 
fashion, by their side, were imbued with the principles of 
English Common Law, and sought to divest the Govern- 
ment of that arbitrary and despotic character which was 
natural to India but not to them, and to put a stop to its 
interference in all matters which in England would be out- 
side its cognizance. 

Laws were passed to prevent the shrinkage of power 
which this tendency caused, so far as concerned the peculiar 
business of the Government, — that is, the Revenue, Army, 
Civil Service, and the like ; but not to maintain its con- 
nexion with, and control over what may be called the 
business of the public, as distinguished from that of the 
Crown. 

With a view to developing an agency for the care of 
public interests corresponding to the British Public, three 
great movements have at different times been made. The 
first movement was Lord Cornwallis’ gigantic effort to 
establish in Bengal a class of country Squires-^the class 
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wiiich, in his day, conducted the public business of rural 
England. As regards public business, the effort was a 
failure, since no more help is given in its fnanagement by 
landlords than by any other class of private persons. 

The next movement is that identified with the name of 
Lord Ripon, for the establishment of L9cal Self-Govern- 
ment by means of elected representative bodies. In towns, 
this system has made some progress, though how far that 
is owing to strict control, and how far to native vigour, one 
would hardly like to say. Outside the towns, that is, 
among nineteen-twentieths of the population, it can hardly 
be said to have been even started yet. 

The third movement, identified more especially with the 
Congress, is one in favour of an elected legislature. Being 
still in the future, this needs no further notice, 
j Whatever may be the future success of these or other 
movements, for setting up public authorities independent of 
the Crown, none of the systems they favour can be said so 
far to have, in the expressive American phrase, “come to 
stay.” There is to-day no Indian Public having, like the 
British Public, an organic existence, independent of th(i 
Crown. 

The weak point is this. The Crown has jiersuaded 
itself, or been induced, to withhold its hand from the 
greater part of that which we understand as the “business 
of the public,” because with that, in England, the Crown 
has nothing to do. But in India there is no one inde- 
pendent of the Crown who is able and willing to carry on 
that business, and it is accordingly for the most part ill 
done, or left undone. 

The reason for this ! believe to be that the people of 
India, with the exception of a very limited number of talkers 
and writers, still adhere to their own Common Law ; and 
believe in nothing that is without the stamp of the Govern- 
ment. “ What does the Sarkdr say ?” is the first question 
they ask, when any project is urged upon them. If the 
" Sirkar" makes no sign, they turn with a grunt to 
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their private business, and take no further interest in tfte 
matter. 

The people df the country, in local as well as in imperial 
matters, like to be governed. They do not understand 
self-government, but want hdkims" or rulers. Any 
Government official who has common sense and right feel- 
ing can gain among them such personal influence that they 
will do for him what they would not do for one another, 
even when they know that he cannot compel them to obey. 
If the influence of Government officials is not greater nor 
more frequently used with the people, that is not because 
the people will not respond, but rather because the Govern- 
ment prefers to employ il;^ servants in other ways. The 
Government hangs back, and the people hang back, and 
the business of the public is not done. The Government 
hangs back in the expectation that "the people will stej^ 
forward, and take up the work as was done by the people 
in lingland ; and the people hang back, w'aiting for a lead, 
as their fathers always waited. Which side will first move ? 
Wliich .side ought to move 'first? 1 say, undoubtedly the 
Government. It is, of course, possible to denounce the 
stupidity and limpness — the want of energy and common 
st:nse shown by the people in thus neglecting their own 
interests ; but there are two things that we want more than 
a mere victory in debate — one is that these interests may 
be promoted, and the other that the people may be induced 
themselves to work for the promotion of their interests, 
which is an entirely different thing from proving that they 
ought to do so. 

Whatever result it may intend to lead up to, the Govern- 
ment must, accepting facts as they exist, get itself into touch 
with the people as they are, by assuming the attitude which 
is most familiar to them. The only system which suits 
them as they are is the p'atriarchal system, and therefore 
the patriarchal principle should be frankly adopted as a 
starting point. 

I quite agree that self-government, as it is in ETngland, 
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is a much stronger and more progressive form of Govern- 
ment than this : but, until we have a “ British Public,” or 
something like it, we cannot have “ British Self-Govern- 
ment.” Kven from the point of view of those who look 
upon the patriarchal principle as a primitive one, which is 
bound to be superseded by that which is more advanced, it 
is still, at the stage which has been reached by the people 
ol India, useful and even necessary as a “pedagogue” to 
conduct the people to school. But I do not admit that the 
patriarchal system is inconsistent with advanced civilization. 
It does not mean that public business must be carried on 
by vast armies of Crown officials ; or by means of arbitrary 
orders given suddenly by a despot ; or by persons of a 
particular race. Under it, good laws may be administered 
by strong courts ; every sign of the spirit of self-govern- 
ment may be developed and given free scope ; and any 
persons of any race, official or non-official, may be employed 
on the public business. 

What, then, do I mean exactly by the patriarchal prin- 
ciple ? Every community, if organic and orderly, must 
have a centre of gravity. In communities like the English, 
the centre of gravity is in the people; in tho.se of India, 
it is in the Crown. The patriarchal principle assumes that 
the centre of gravity, as in India, is in the Crown, and it 
is, therefore, for India the only principle in accordance with 
existing facts. 

Let the Crown give that lead in all public business which 
the people are waiting for, and there seems good hope that 
great progress will be made before many years are past. 

II. Absence of a good Rating System. — This is the 
ne-xt defect I have to notice. Bengal has a population of 
70,000,000, - or about 14,000,000 families, — mostly poor, 
but all earning, for the most part by honest labour, enough 
to keep them alive. The great instrument in all civilized 
communities for utilising the wealth and labour of individuals 
for the common good is the Rate. It is obvious that such 
a vast number working for the cqipmon good could, even 
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if each did a very little, work wonders. A good system of 
rating is. therefore, of the utmost importance for the welfare 
of the country, and such* a system we have not got. 1 
propose that one should be introduced. 

At the outset three questions demand an answer. They 
approach the same central fact from different sides, and the 
answers to them will help to give a clear view of it. 

The first question is, " Hoi>.< can the people of India, 
niiscrably poor as they arc, afford to pay any Rate what- 

o*' ■ 

soever r 

The answer to lhi.s is just the same as that to the question : 
■‘Can a plant put forth leaves ?’ Where, as in India, the 
people are living in dense Hiasses, they arc always able, if 
in the least degree civilized, however poor, to contribute 
of their substance and labour something for the common 
good. The plant, when it is feeble and small, puts forth 
few leaves, and, as it grows, more. But, unless it is to 
die, it must continue putting forth leaves. .So a community 
of human beings, if it is not in a state of utter barbarism, 
must be always doing something for the common good, 
and ev'ery effort will be a step towards greater deeds in 
the future. 

The secontl question — “/r the game worth the candle ? 
Are the people at all likely to get benefits zuhicli will outweigh 
the burden and trouble' of the Rate ?" — is a challenge to the 
advocates of Local Government. “ Why can’t you let it 
alone T' it seems to say. I shall answer it by (Quoting a 
definition of the results of Local fjovernment in the words 
of its greatest advocate, Mr. Chariberlain.* "What are 
they,” he says, “ but the action of the whole community 
working together for the good of all, and securing for the 
many what otherwise would be the privilege only of the 
few ?” I do not propose to enter here on a catalogue of 
the benefits it confers. I think if each of us reflects on 
those he himself enjoys, he will allow, whether he be rich 
or poor, that Local Government places within his^ reach 

■"■ Meeting of London Municipal Society, May 10, 1895. 
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the very instruments whereby wealth is acquired and health 
preserved, and the means whereby he is preserved from 
injury to life, limb, and property. To fdrego all these is 
a loss to the rich, but, to the poor, destruction. 

The third question, — Is there not political danger in im- 
posing new taxes on the people as this suggestion implies ?— 
and this I must answer at somewhat greater length, as it is 
one dealing rather with local circumstances than with 
principles. 

I will begin by clearly stating that the taxation I now 
discuss is local taxation for local purposes — not Imperial 
ior general revenue : the latter I do not deal with. 

I say that, provided it is. prudently, gradually, and 
economically managed, there is no political danger whatever 
in local taxation ; and my reasons for saying this are : 

1. It is necessary, if the country is not to go backwards, — 

2. The people are already, and have always been most 
severely taxed locally, and the first effect of organized local 
taxation will be to relieve, not to increase, the pressure on 
them, — 

3. The question in the case of a local tax is one of 
balance, between the evil to be remedied and the trouble 
and expense of the tax, — 

4. Experience shows that ratepayers soon get accus- 
tomed to their buruens, and able to bear greater. 

I will endeavour to explain each of these shortly. 

With regard to the lir.st, — that something must be done 
if the country is not to go backwards. The old system in 
India, as I have already explained, was the patriarchal 
system. When any local work was wanted, the ruler gave 
orders to the landlord or rent - collector, and he to the 
people, and the work was done. In this way they made 
roads, tanks, canals, drains, and such works. Speaking 
generally, this was a means of supplying all urgently needed 
public wants, and it was a form of taxation, though wanting 
some of the characteristics we look for in taxation. It was 
not assessed, collected and accounted for in the formal 
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manner to which we are accustomed ; but the authority 
was that which, under the oriental system, corresponds to 
our public local authority. Although our law does not 
recognise this Eastern method of working, still men must 
live, and their wants must be satisfied, if not in one way, 
then in another. This old method is still largely recognised 
and adopted by these people, tenacious as they are of their 
old customs. Custom alone, however, unsupported by the 
law, is gradually losing its hold. One man after another 
refuses to be bound by it ; and refusals, as men see that 
they can be made with impunity, will become more and 
more common, tifl the custom finallv dies out. I do not 
advocate the restoration of-<.his loose Eastern method of 
taxation. It presses heavily on the poor, and is wasteful, 
as much of what is gathered sticks to the hands of those 
who collect. But, unless it is restored, or replaced by a* 
better, the people must suffer in convenience, health and 
estate, and their hopes of progress will be diminished. 
The country will go backwards. 

The second reason 1 give is that a proper system of 
taxation would mean relief, not increased pressure. Is 
anyone so fond as to imagine that the only ta.xes laid on 
the poor a^je those imj)osed by the Slate for public purposes ? 
Throughout the tens of thousands of Indian villages there 
goes on daily a constant bleeding of the poor, in labour, 
in substance, and even in money. Whereas a public rate 
is, or ought to be, limited in amount, and regulated by the 
ratepayer’s ability to pay, and the benefits he receives, 
these private taxes are limited only by the extent of his 
me.ans, and his power to resist or evatle payment ; and 
they are spent, not for his benefit, but for that of others. 
One of the first effects of organized local taxation will be 
the relief of the poor from the pre.ssure of private exactions. 
Thfe is why having a civilized Government which cosis 
something is cheaper, in the end, than doing without one. 

The third reason, that the question is not one of y^eight 
but one of balance, must necessarily ensure us against all 

s 2 
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political danger. If a tax, coupled with the benefit it is to 
bring, does not commend itself to the public opinion of the 
people whom it concerns, it need not be imposed. If it 
does commend itself to local opinion, and the local public 
knows that this is a necessary condition antecedent to its 
being imposed, it cannot ever be a cause of political danger. 
There are taxes, such as the police rate, which Government 
considers absolutely necessary to be imposed ; but in such 
cases the political danger has been already faced. 

The fourth reason is experience. We have examples 
of this in most of our larger municipalities, whose income 
and expenditure have been steadily rising without any 
increase of hardship appeariftg to take place. It is well 
illustrated by the figure of the plant, whose crop of leaves 
becomes naturally larger as it grows in vigour and size. 

Being satisfied, therefore, that a proper system of local 
taxation is necessary for the progress of the country ; is 
worth making an effort to get, and is not likely to be a 
cause of political danger, I shall now proceed to inquire 
how far we have; in existence machinery for supplying in 
this way the wants of the country whether in a formal or 
in an informal manner. 

There are, in Bengal, three classes of tax authorised by 
law, which can be called Rates, viz , — the Municipal Rate ; 
the Village Watch Rate ; and the Road and Public Wojfks 
Cesses. The first is a rate levied in snunicipalities for 
expenditure on public works and services within the munici- 
palities. These municipalities are towns comprising, as I 
said above, about one-twentieth of the population. A great 
part of the houses and inhabitants they contain differ in no 
material degree from tho.se in the villages outside ; but 
those villages have no corresponding form of taxation. In 
some municipalities the rate ia levied on the value of real 
property'; in others on the means or circumstances of the 
inhabitants. 

The second — the Village Watch Rate — is levied in villages 
outside, but not within, municipalities for the maintenance 
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of the local police, or village watch, TThe doty of maintain- 
ing them was formerly placed on the landlords, whom, as I 
have already said. Lord Cornwallis attempted to erect into 
a class of Squires who would carry on, as the corresponding 
class did in England, the public business. On the failure 
of this attempt, it became necessary to provide public 
authorities independent, if posaiblc, of thc landlords, fOF 
assessing and levying the pay of the village watchmen. 
This necessity induced the Government to incur the 
political danger of setting up local “ Punchaycts" or com- 
mittees and of ordering the levy by them of the necessary 
tax. I cannot give exact figures as to the numbdt of these 
punc/iaycts, and the amouht'of funds dealt with by them. 
There are still many watchmen remunerated with land or in 
other ways. Roughly speaking, however, there are over 
100,000 village watchmen for whose jray some 40,ooc5 
pimchaycts or committei'.s are resjionsible, and the annual 
funds they deal with are something like 6,000,000 Rs,, 
lcvi<*d by quarterly instalpients from about the same 
number of householders. 

The third tax is the Road cess, with the Public Works 
cc.ss. These are levied together, and had their origin in 
the Orissa famine, which aroused alarm in the mind of the 
Government at the entire absence of communications and 
protecting works in many parts of rural Bengal. This was 
another matter in which thc landlords had failed to answer 
the expectations formed by Lord Cornwallis. Necessity 
here again induced the Government to face the political 
danger of compelling the rural owners and occupiers to pay 
rates for making good these deficiencies. The method 
employed for assessing and levying these rates is the old 
Eastern method of working through the landlords. The 
constituted authorities intimate their demand to the collector 
of Government Land Revenue ; he passes it oh to the 
landlords ; and they again demand the amounts due from 
the tenants. If the tenant fails to pay, the landlot;^! has ta 
recover the amount from him by a private suit ; and he is 
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personally responsible to Government for the whole amount 
due from himsedf and all his tenants, whether it has been 
collected by him or not. The amount collected yearly in 
this way is some 5,000,000 Rs., and the number of items, 
including payments by tenants to landlords, probably 
amounts to 30,000,000. Looked at merely as it touches 
the Government, the work of colltxtion is not very heavy, 
as the number of items is small ; the money is paid into the 
Government treasury ; and there is a summary procedure 
for Government to collect arrears. But if we follow it 
out until we come to each one who has to make ultimate 
payment, it is found to be gigantic. 

Besides these three legalisea’forms of Rate, there are the 
ancient customary forms of contribution, which cannot be 
enforced by law. 

There is the landlord’s duty. I'he old notion was that 
it was the landlord’s right and duty to supply all public 
wants on his estate, such as roads, j)ublic works, irriga- 
tion works, drains, reserve stt)cks of food, sanitation, 
police, and even amusements. Hi; recouped himself by a 
levy on the tenants, and acted as the e.'cecutive of the 
community. The motive power by which landlords were 
induced to do all this was the fear of the Government 
officers, who could exert strong pressure ; and the means 
which enabled them to do their work was their pow(!r to 
recouji themselves from the tenants. 'I’he motive and the 
means were gradually weakened and reduced by the action 
of the Government itself which was continually directed to 
impressing on the landlords that they had nothing to fear 
from officials, and on the tenants that the landlords had no 
right to levy cesses or rates beyond the rent. 'I'he most con- 
spicuous results of this policy, no doubt a wise and just one, 
were the failure of police and ‘that of public works which 
brought oh the Village-watch-rate and the Road and Public 
Works cesses. Other results, however, have llowed from 
the same policy, in the shape of neglected irrigation, sani- 
tation, education, medical aid and the like, for which, out- 
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side municipalities, no other provision has been made. The 
Government has jtried to arrest the decay of public spirit in 
landlords by the occasional bestowal of titles and 'by the 
acknowledgment in the official gazette of all, even very 
moderate, acts of liberality. But this is no efficient substi- 
tute for pressure — the “blessed word, compulsion.” 

Then considerable progress has been made in what may 
be called the wild form of the rale, — that is, in Subscrip- 
tions. The subscription must answer, if it is to succeed, to 
the definition of a just rate. It must be a local rateable 
contribution by those interested for a definite local object 
which they desire. I have seen subscriptions very success- 
fully raised for all the variouV'purposes generally considered 
good objects for rates. I have myself, on the invitation of 
local people, frequently taken part in getting up subscrip- 
tions for roads, water-works, bridges, drains, schools, or * 
dispensaries, some of them occasional, some long continued. 

1 have also seen, in poor communities, where money was 
not plentiful, petisants turning out and giving the labour of 
their hands, and landowners giving up their land without 
payment, for the desired object. I have generally found 
that if there was a real desire for the object, the movement 
succeeded, while if there was no such desire, it failed. I 
have always been a believer in the importance of this local 
spirit. If I may be permitted to quote my own experience, 

I was so successful, when in close contact with the people, 
in discovering and utilising that local spirit that, at the time 
— now fifteen years ago — when proposals for a Local Self- 
Government Act were being made, a statement of what I 
had done in that w^y was .sent by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to the Viceroy, and by him to the Secretary of 
State, as facts in support of the propjosed law. My ex- 
perience since has only confirmed my strong belief in the 
importance and power of this local spirit and my desire that 
it should be developed and utilised to the utmost. 

The weak point of mere voluntary action is that,.sooner 
or later, some of those who joined at first get tired and drop 
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off ; and the most zealous get to grudge continued efforts 
and sacrifices the benefits of which are epjoyed by others, 
perhaps better off, who have not joined in making them. 
No local public service is likely to be permanently efficient 
without the compulsory Rate at its back. I look on it 
as a matter of the utmost importance, therefore, that such 
tendencies as there are in the direction of contributions for 
the common good should be strengthened and made more 
lasting by the provision of some such means of support. 

Is any of the systems now in use of such a nature that it 
can be made use of for supplying local wants in the same 
way as Rates in England ? Is it sufficiently pliable and 
easy to work, and are there people to work it ? I rather 
think that, in the opinion of “the powers that be,” none of 
them are fit for extended use, because no step has been 
taken for extending any of them. Outside towns, — short of 
threatened famine and threatened destruction of the village 
police, to prevent which supreme evils all risks were taken, 
— no system of rates has been thought likely to remove 
more evil than it brings in its train. If that were not so, 
surely the beneficial system would havci been already 
in use. 

In my opinion the hesitation which plainly is felt in ex- 
tending either the system of the Road Cess or that of the 
Village VV atch Rate for the supply of other public wants in 
villages outside towns is reasonable , anc^ there are objec- 
tions to both these systems, as they stand, from which even 
the Municipal Rate is not wholly free. 

The road cess is objectionable 

(r), Because it is not sufficiently local, /is it must be uni- 
form over a whole Revenue District, that is over an area, 
more or less of 3,000 .square miles, and may be spent any- 
where within that area. This* condition would not, it is 
true, prevent the fund being spent where it is raised, 
though, as a matter of fact, that is hardly ever done ; but it 
wholly.-prevents the raising or lowering of the rate accord- 
ing to local needs. 
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(2) , Its collection is made by private agency, and cannot 

therefore be properly supervised. * 

(3) , The items being small, and having to be collected as 
private debts, the cost and labour of collection are unduly 
great in proportion to the proceeds. 

The defects of the Village Watch Rate are in the work- 
ing rather than in the principle. It is local and imposed 
according to the ability of the villagers to pay, and to the 
services they receive. Enormous numbers of men have 
to be found to work on “ PtinchayetsI — something like 
200,000 men in Bengal alone. While some of these may 
have intelligence, some honesty, some courage, and possibly 
a very few may have all tlinie, the greater number want at 
least two and sometimes all of these qualities. The mass 
of accounts they keep, or arc supppsed- to keep, is far 
beyond the power of any agency at the disposal of ( iovern- 
ment to audit or supervise ; ami it is in practice necessary 
to leave them to themselves. It is often found that those 
who keep the best accounts are the least satisfactory in 
their work. Many of t.hc.se men become petty tyrants, 
while others again are so afraid of offending their neigh- 
bours that they will often pay a good part of the tax out of 
their own pockets rather than enforce its payment. Fre- 
quently the watchman has to suffer from his pay being 
withheld or delayed. Therefore, although the system has 
not so completely broken down a.s to be laid aside, it has 
hardly been so successful as to encourage its extension. 

The municipal rates in towns are those which have been 
working best ; but even there, with all the intelligence and 
skilled agency available, it has been extremely difficult to 
prevent break-down and avoid scandals in the working. I 
do not think that the. same system, if extended to the less 
enlightened and accessible, and much vaster tracts outside 
the towns, could be saved from a scandalous break-down. 
I do not think that any system at present in use is available 
for our purpose. , 

Let us bear in mind the precise nature of the difficulty 
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to be encountered in the search for a suitable system. In 
rural India; no rate is worth collecting unless the small men 
are made to contribute, because the men of substance are 
few and not wealthy. But, when the small men are made 
to contribute, so small and numerous are the items that the 
cost of collection, account and audit must be unduly large 
in proportion to the proceeds, and the necessary cheapness 
of the agency employed must raise a just fear of extortion 
or embezzlement. 

The difficulty is one mainly of machinery ; and I now 
propose to solve it by describing a machine which is 
designed to do nothing but merely collect, ficonoraically, 
efficiently, and with as little hardship as possible, such rates 
as the law may permit to be assessed or collected. What 
these may be, I hai'e 'indicated ; but the merits of the 
machine have nothing to do with the policy or impolicy of 
this or that tax. If we assume that a tax is to be collected, 
then obviously there can be nothing but good in the collec- 
tion being made with efficiency and without hardship. 
The machine I shall describe may be used in the towns, 
but it is intended more especially for use in the vast areas 
outside the towns ; not because it is less easy to apply in 
the towns than outside, but because! the towns have alreaely 
some sort of machinery which they may be unwilling to 
supersede, while , in the villages there is no legalized 
machinery of any kind except for the village watch. 

I propose in the first place to withdraw from local bodies 
the business"of valuing, assessing, and collecting. In the 
case of exceptional bodies, such as a large municipality, in 
whose hands it may be thought advisable to leave the busi- 
. ness, thatj^may be done ; and this machinery need not in 
such a case be applied. Local bodies may also be left to 
settle questions of principle, such as the basis of valuation, 
and may take part in settling questions depending on local 
knowledge, such as the valuation itself. The special use 
of the proposed machinery is to relieve local bodies of the 
mechanical drudgery involved in making out lists, intimating 
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demands, collecting them with punctuality, and properly 
accounting for th#; money. 

The withdrawal and concentration of this mechanical 
business is a relief to the ratepayer, who will have to do 
with one compulsorj? authority instead of with several ; and 
it adds to the economy and efficiency of the work by re- 
ducing to a minimum the number of transactions ,to be 
made and accounted for. 

The systein must, like the Census, Registration, Police, 
and other general servicers, be territorial, embracing the 
whole country- those parts where the rates are large ; 
those where they art; small, and even those where now 
there arc no rates. If there is no rate to-day, there may 
be one to-morrow, and provision should be made for the 
future as well as for the present. 

Ratino; authorities an; to be established, one for each 
Circle. The circles should be of such a size as can con- 
veniently he managed, from one centre. In these days of 
po.st-oflice, rail and road, it if; possible to manage from one 
centre a Uirger Circle than could forrnerlj^ have been 
managed. On many grounds it would be advisable' to 
make the Circles coincide with Revenue l)ivStricts. 1 he 
establishment <;ntertairied for a Circle will naturally depend 
on the work to be; done. 

The Circle area must be divided into local areas, of such 
a size that each local area has a community of local in- 
terests. This division has already been made for the 
purpose of the Census. The local areas should not be 
more than a few square miles each ; for, while it is always 
possible to join several together for any purpose, there is 
often a great advantage in having limited separate areas. 

The first work after local areas have been defined is the 
preparation of a valuation roll. Two principles of valuation 
are at present in use, — one on real property, for the Road- 
rate and in some munici];)alities ; the other on circumstances, 
or income, in the remaining municipalities and in tillages 
for the Village Watch-Rate. Although there seems no 
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•necessity for orje of these being adopted everywhere to the 
exclusion of the other, since a place may have that which 
suits it best, I have little doubt that the principle of valua- 
tion on circumstances, which is now by far the most generally 
used and best understood, will be that usually adopted. 
There is no practical difficulty in applying it in a rough- 
and-ready way, since we have an excellent basis in the 
wages of day-labourers, as to which statistics are periodically 
recorded. The classes of small men that are numerous, 
such as peasants, artisans, petty traders, and the like, can 
be assessed by comparison with them, and the exceptional 
cases of. more substantial men can be more carefully dealt 
with. This assessment by comparison is a work not easy 
for a stranger to do, but for the neighbours it is most easy. 
It is what every Village Watch “ I^itnc/iayct” is now sup- 
posed to do, and does without scandal. I have had a good 
deal of experience in the work at our little meetings to get 
up subscriptions for local objects, anti believe that there is 
seldom much difference (>f opinion as to the relative capa- 
bility of any two men to pay. Given a starling point- - -which 
we have in this case in the labourer’s wage — the rest is 
easy. The work of valuation can best be done by an in- 
dependent official, sitting in consultation with the local 
people ; but very often the main part of it can be done by 
the latter, supervised by the former. 

The Valuation Roll informs us of the entire available in- 
come of each local area, and what would be the produce of 
any given rate. With the fixing of the demands or rates, 
the special department has nothing to do. The properly 
constituted authorities certify to it the amounts or rates they 
have determined to collect, and it is for the department to 
set about the mechanical duty of distributing, notifying, 
collecting, and crediting the demands. 

The first part of this work is the Assessment Roll. Lists 
of ratepayers, each with his valuation ’ recorded, are made 
•out, and, opposite each name, the various sums which that 
person is liable to pay on account of the several demands — 
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roads, police, dispensary, schools, or the like. The whole- 
of these are totalled into one consolidated demand. Thus- 
•we reduce to a thinimum the number of transactions, and 
the consequent worry and expense of collection. 

The .second and most difficult part of the work is the 
actual collection. This is difficult, and, done in the present 
way, is risky, and expensive, because the items are small 
and numerous. The collection of a small sum gives just as 
much trouble as that of a large ,* and yet, if we are to avoid" 
the ri.sk of oppression or of embezzlement, the accounts of 
the former need to be kept and audited as carefully as those 
of the latter. 'I'he work of collecting rates in India, there- 
fore, when the sums to Ije.cfjllected are not one-tenth in 
amount of those in England, and in number ten times as 
many, is necessarily much more costly in proportion to the 
fund collected. 'I’he Government has avoided this greater 
cost in the case of the Road Cess by throwing it on the 
landlords and tenants ; and in the case of the Village Watch 
Rate it has been partly provided by a liberal allowance — 
about 10 percent, -for the cost of collection, and partly 
av'oided by making no efficient provision for account and 
audit. 1 think, liowever, that we should all prefer abso- 
lutely to diminish, instead of merely shifting to other 
shoulders, the burden of cost, and to make efficient the 
woi’k of audit and account instead of slurring it over. I 
believe that it is possible to do these two things ; and, in 
the hope that any improvement in this direction will simplify, 
make easy, and so bring into use the Rate as an instrument 
for the promotion of the public good, 1 will here say how I 
think they can be done. 

The idea, so far as I am aware, is my own ; but probably 
it has its origin in the device of Mr. Fawcett, when Post- 
master General of Pmgland, for encouraging thrift by issuing, 
cards to be covered with Postage Stamps whose value was 
credited in the Savings Bank. 

The plan I propose is this. I would divide the demands 
as finally entered in the assessment list into two classes-. 
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lliose above, and those below a certain amount. The 
dividing point can be fixed at any sum found practically 
convenient, and can be shifted from time to time when 
thought advisable. The collection of the larger sums can 
be made in cash as hitherto and needs no farther remark. 
For the collection of the smaller sums, which will be by far 
the most numerous, a special procedure should be adopted. 
The names of all assessees in the list of small amounts 
should be recorded in one list, and opposite each name the 
demand. A copy of the list should then be issued to a 
local agent for the local area and remain with him for a 
certain time, during which he should assemble the assessees 
and cause each of them to affix on the list, beside his name, 
stamps to the amount of his demand. At the end of the 
fixed period, he should return the list with the stamps on 
it to the central office, where the stamps should be checked, 

I 

and the amount credited to the fund. Arrears with suitable 
penalties can be collected in the ordinary way both for the 
larger and for the smaller demands. 

Stamps for the pnrpo.se, marked to facilitate their being 
identified as for the fund, could be issued, and a suitable 
deduction made from their value, before credit is given, to 
recoup the cost of manufacture, sale and account. They 
could be bought by assessees for themselves at the Treasury, 
at the Post-office, or from licensed vendors, when and where 
they like, as other stamps are now bought. 

The advantages of this method are : — 

1. There 'is no local agent with a compulsory power of 
collecting money, — 

2. No accounts need be kept or receipts given by local 
agents, as the stamps prove payment, — 

3. The work of account and audit is done at head- 
quarters, where it can be done with efficiency and economy. 

I see no faults in the method that would outweigh its 
advantages. 

Local agents, who may be the local authorities, can be 
got at moderate cost, as all they have to do is to assemble 
xhe assessees and cause them to affix their stamps. The 
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checking and crediting of the funds collected is a routine 
matter for the central office. 

So far as I can judge, the system of which I have given 
a short sketch is a means of getting the whole work — 
collection, account and audit— done at a reasonable expense 
and with fair efficiency. 

If it answers its ftirposc, what can be done with it ? 

It will, in the first place, enable the people and their 
representatives to carry out such programmes of works and 
services as rpay commend themselves to the several locali- 
ties. These programmes are likely to begin, in most places, 
on a very modest scale ; but, according to the law of such 
things, they will grow ; and'^lheir growth will be quicker 
when there is a convenient' means for supplying them with 
nourishment. 

Besides this, an opportunity will 'be .given to the Govern- 
ment to revise its own programme, making a redistribution 
of burdens and duties. All direct taxes should be confined 
to purposes that are strictly local. The Road and Public 
Works Rates are direct rates for general purposes, and 
should cease to be levied, local rates being substituted ; 
W’^hile the Income Tax should merge in the local rates of 
the places where it is levied. The Income Tax in India 
jiroduces little, since taxable incomes are neither numerous 
nor large. To meet the loss which these changes would 
cause in the general Revenue, local biisin(;ss should, as far 
as possible, be made a charge on local resources. In the 
departments of police, communications, sanitation, medical 
aid, water-supply, and, perhaps, famine-relief, the ordinary 
work should be left to the localities, the Government con- 
fining itself to supervision, to such parts of the work as are 
manifestly beyond local capacity, and, where financial help 
is needed, to grants in aid. 

In this double way a good rating system may be a means 
of developing and organizing the people and their resources, 
while at the same redufcing that load of responsibility which 
at present weighs down the central Government like a 
nightmare. 
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“NEW DANGERS AND FRESH WRONGS.’' 

By Dr. G. W. Leitner. 

/. The Chitrdl Bluebook and Kaji-Hstdn. 

II. The Suppressed Treaties and the ignored Proclamation. 

The recently issued Chitral Bluebook has been called a 
masterpiece alike of suppressio vcri and of suggesiio falsi. 
It is, more correctly, an edition of documents, bowdlerized 
of inconvenient facts, the publication of which might have 
offended taste or alarmed the conscience. As, however, 
the documents which the compilers of the Bluebook have 
either suppressed or ignored, are indispensable to the 
understanding of the wrongs that’ have been, or are about 
to be, committed and of the dangers that in consequence 
*now threaten the Indian Empire, one is forced to give, at 
any rate, an indication of their contents. That a self- 
governing nation should have been involved in a course 
of action, without its knowledge or consent, in spite of 
Parliament and of the Press and in defiance of its avowed 
principles and cherished traditions, only shows how power- 
less, as yet, these institutions are to really control those 
who are invested with the responsibilities of office. Among 
these responsibilities one would wish to include an honest, 
if elementary, knowledge of the subject with which they 
may happen to deal.* 

* Were the Rulers of India who, from the safe and distant watch-tower 
of England, take a lofty bird’s-eye view of our great Dependency, to really 
study what they govern, we should not have seen their self-exposure in 
Parliament in the recent Chitrdl Debate, in which the late Secretary of 
State, with the best intentions no doubt, credited Nizdm-ul-Mulk with in- 
numerable murders, mistaking him throughout for our nominee Afzul-ul- 
Mulk, the wholesale fratricide, and probable parricide of Aman-ul-MuIk. 
One financial authority also confounded crores with lakhs, and another 
misapplied the superficial remarks of Dr. Robertson regarding the fickle- 
ness of Chitrdlis to the Pathan, who is unchangeably hostile to British rule. 
This fickleness, moreover, was accepted as -the crucial test in connexion 
with the question of keeping up or abandoning the Peshawar-Chitrdl road. 
Now this road, via Bajaur, has existed for traffic from times immemorial 
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I n the peculiar position also of the British nation, right- ■ 
-eous dealing with other, especially subject or less civilized, 
races, is a primary law of its continued political existence, 
for our Empire is largely moral and the advocacy of such 
•questions as the abolition of slavery, individual liberty, etc., 
that appeal to the sympathies and support of mankind, 
has gained for Great Britain the willing allegiance of the 
best minds all over the world without the expenditure, as 
a rule, of material force or of special diplomatic astute- 
ness. “ Righteousness,” or its reputation, has, indeed, 

exalted the nation,” and any departure from it, as in the 
case before us, must be resented by the English people 
alike as a duty and an act of -s&lf-p reservation. 

The documents that, at once, strike one by their absence, 
to use perhaps an Irishism, are thg very ones which form 
the alleged raison d'Hrc of the Chitril expedition and of* 
the Bluebook itself. These are the referred-to, but not 
published, Treaties, by one of which the late Aman-ul- 
Mulk of Chitral is supposed to have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Kashmir, and the second, “ the Durand 
Treaty ” which, it is coolly stated on page 44 of the 
■Chitral Bluebook to an Anti-Slavery nation, has handed 
over “ to Afghanistan the whole of the Kafir country 
uj) to Chitrdl.” 

Let England and the educated world ring with the news 
that “ the brethren of the European,” the remnants of a 
prehistoric culture — and that, too, the prototype of our 
own — the tribes that for a thousand years have so bravely^ 
resisted Muhammadan slave-raids, our dear and loyal 

and was good enough to enable our troops to get to Chitrdl within a month 
and will be good enough, without any further expenditure, to enable us to 
do so again at any time. At all events, neither the fickleness of the tribes 
nor their hostility need involve us in a relatively greater outlay on keeping the 
Toad open than is now so well spent on the equally “fickle” Khyber Pass 
Afridis. For Rs. 200 p.m. 1 managed, for years, to maintain a service of 
postal runners for journalistic purposes throughout the independent terri- 
tories and Afghanistan right up to Bokhara, which, 1 may add, was the 
■only source of information during a portion of the time that the Amir Sher 
AH had broken off communications with the Indian Government. 

NEW series. VOL. X. T 
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friends since the days of Sale at Jelalabad till the recent 
** demarcation of the Afghan boundary under the Durand 
Treaty ’’ alienated its Bashgali Section, have been handed 
over by Christian, missionary, and “righteous’^ England 
to inevitable extermination by the surrounding Afghans or 
Pathans.* I have no doubt that the cver-vigilant British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which more than twenty 
years ago protested against these kidnapping expeditions 
and entrusted Jamshcd, the brave nephew of the famous 
General Feramorz, a Siah Posh Kafir, then in England, 
whose tale will, I hope, be published in this Review, 
with a message of comfort to his race and of trust in the 
protection of the British Cjovernment and people, will not 
allow, without a word of protest, any such transference of 
human beings and liberties as is indicated in the Durand 
Treaty.^ Parliament should certainly insist on its being 

* A proof of the inveterate hostility which exists between the Muham- 
madans and the Siahposh Kafirs may be found in the following verses, 
which begin a Pakhtu song : 

“ Kapiristan /a s/thi i/ev vui la k/ioh 
Kala ra-dzina 

Kapiristdn ^lUirdfr slii ! 7L>edd/f 
^fak s hi pah kaluna ! 

Kaiara-ta Idr $hi\Ju Kapir^cy 
, Raura^ ind-fa /’' 

Translation. 

“ As long as Kafiristan exists I cannot sleep in peace. 

Let Kafiristan be destroyed and may it never be inhabited. 

Go, (friend,) go to the Katar tribe and bring me a vile Kafir."' 

This unchangeable determination of the Pathans to destroy or enslave 
‘Kafiristan may rouse even the, apparently, moribund Aborigines Protection 
Society to come to the rescue of the Kafirs of the Hindukush, although 
they are merely the survivors of our own early civilization and neither 
South Sea islanders nor even cannibals. 

t ADDRESS TO THE CHIEFS OF THE SIAH POSH KAFIR 
TRIBE {Anti-Slavery Reporter for January^ ^^75)- 

As Jamshed, the Siah Posh Kafir, an escaped slave from Affghanistan, 
who was brought to England, by Dr. G. VV. Leitner, was about to return 
to his j^cople, this was felt to be a favourable opportunity to send an 

ddress to the chiefs of bis tribe which has been, and still is, exposed to. 




JAMSHto, THE SIAII POSH KAEIR, 

AT A MEETINi: OP THE lIRIlTall Awft FOREIGN AN Tf.SI.A VERY SCHTETV. 
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published at once, lest it hide some other evil, to be sprung 
at some future time upon the unsuspecting British public, 

the kidnapping raids of the Amir of Cabool and his chiefs. The following, 
in the Persian language, has accordingly been forwarded to them : — 

*‘To Natb Turab and Chiefs of the District of Katar;’' (annexed 
about 1865 and practically destroyed ; see above Afghan Song). 

After friendly greetings, etc., etc., the object of this letter is as follows : 

We have heard through your well-wisher. Dr. Leitncr, that certain tribes 
near your country kidnap numbers of your people and sell them in 10 
slavery; this intelligence has filled us with grief. 

Though we had heard of your race, we have never seen one of >our 
people till Dr. Leitner brought to England your relative Jiimshed, who 
himself was kidnapped when young, and who lias informed us of some 
particulars of your history, and fhe.^rials of your people, arising from the 
slavediunters who steal the members of your tribe and enslave them. The 
people of England desire that all men shall be free. 'Fhey are great 
enemies to the slave-trade and slavery, and have abolished it wherever 
they can. 

We, your cordial friends, are a Society founded many years ago, whose 
object it is to suppress the slave-tiade and slavery by every legitimate 
means in every part of the world ; and we have memorialized our Govern- 
ment on the subject of the kidna})pirig raids made against your tribe ; 
urging upon them to make due inquiry into the matter, and that you and 
other tribes may be protected by the Queen’s Government. 

We shall be glad to know whether members of your and neighbouring 
tribes«continue to suffer from those who would enslave you, and we iriist 
that you will send us particulars of any raids made upon you. We would 
recommend that you should appoint a trustworthy representative to make 
known the circumstances of any kidnapping raids, to the Commissioner of 
Peshawur or other British officer on the British frontier, so that they may 
report the same to the Government, who, wx doubt nor, will give the matter 
their serious attention. 

We would further suggest that all other tribes subject to the slave ex 
peditions oC their neighbours should submit their grievances to the British 
Government. 

We commend to your protection any British subject who may be travel- 
ling near or into your territory, and we hereby thank the people of Shaider- 
]ain for the hospitality they showed ten years ago to two Christians, Nurulla 
and Fazal-ul-haq. 

May -the God of all men give ^ou all needful help, and deliver your 
people from the great evil of slavery. 

We are, your well wishers, Joseph Cooper, Edmund Sturge, Robert 
Alsop (Honorary Secretaries) ; Benja.^in Miij..ard (Secretary), 

37, Hew Broad Street, London. 

November, 1874.” 
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just as the iniquity to which I have referred has now 
been. ^ 

No one has more sincerely advocated the integrity and. 
independence of Afghanistan than myselt, but the Oantean 
gift of Kahristan, that has been made to the Amir, can only 
lead to the eventual occupation of Afghanistan itself, with, 
probably, its ultimate partition between England and 
Russia, when the Jingo party find it impossible to annex 

it altogether for England alone. 

The first result of the Durand Treaty will be the stulti- 
fication of its own avowed jwlicy of keeping Afghan 
influence out of Chitral,* by substituting for it the actual 
presence of Afghan troops al<vig^ the Kafir mountains that 
skirt Chitrdl. This is inevitable as the breachloaders, with 
which we have so plentifully supplied, the Amir, will soon 
make short work of the heroic Kafirs, mostly armed with 
knives and bows. Now I am in favour of the extension of so 
much of the Amir’s injhicticc as is necessary to establish 
the .same friendly policy which he represents towards Eng- 
land throughout the whole of the region that intervenes 
between the Russian and British boundaries in Asia. 
More than this influence will not be tolerated In Chitrdl or 
by the Dard races generally, among which — at any rate, 
for purposes of distinction from Pathans as well as for 
other reasons, — the Kafirs may be included. The late 
Ministry had proposed, as a quasi-alternative to the appoint- 
ment of Sher Afzul, to give the Amir a portion of Chitrdl, 
in spite of the shadowy suzerainty of Kashmir which is 
played with fasf and loose and either e cists or not as serves 
the constant changes of the oflicial front. (Bluebook, page 
52.) The Amir is the natural suzerain of all Pathans and 
certainly of Bajaur, Dir and Swat, which are excluded 
from his influence by the Dufand Treaty'. That Treaty 
gives him alien Kafiristan which he ought not to have and 
takes away from him the kindred Pathans, whose natural 
Head he will always be. To appoint Afzul, the friend and 

* “Under the Durand agreement in which ^ the Amir undertakes to 
^bsialn from interference in ChitrAl” (page 44 of Chiinil Bluebook)* 
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prot^g^ of the Amir, as the ruler of Chitnil, would have' 
been an act of justice as also of sound policy, and would 
have avoided the complications to which the presence of a 
British Resident in Chltrdl territory must give rise in the 
future, as it has in the past, in a country which, before our 
intervention, had enjoyed the peace of 20 years under Aman- 
ul-Mulk. The Viceroy, however, would have none of Sher 
Afzul (page 54) who had committed the unpardonable crime 
of “offering his friendship as a favour" to Dr. Robertson 
(page 46) in* the only tone, that of independence, that 
befitted the rightful claimant to the Chitnil Throne, the idol 
of the Chitnil people, and that gave any value to his offer. 
Indeed, it is this manly spirit^ that, in the interests of the 
safety of the British ICmpirc, should inspire all the tribes 
between our own and the Russia^ frontiers whose inde- 
pendence we have guaranteed to respect. It is also to the* 
interest of all the countries — large or small — concerned, 
India, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Chitnil, that there should 
remain, to each of them, these fringes, belts or buffers of inde- 
pendent tribes that now so providentially exist. Above all, 
is it easy to maintain the independence of the Kafirs. Sir 
G. Robertson has, not unwisely, so far as the British public 
is concerned, proclaimed the abolition of slavery in Chitnil, 
where it had, practically, ceased for some years and where 
its continued supply could only have been derived from the 
already enslaved class of Kaldsha Kafirs (who, I suppose, 
will now be .set free in name as in deed) and from raids on 
the Bashgalis (or rather their serf-class) in alliance with 
Chitnil. It is, however, somewha: ridiculous for him to 
-install the boy-Mehtar and recommend the abolition of the 
traffic in slaves, when we ourselves open out, on an im- 
mense scale, and that too by Treaty, the whole of a large 
eountry to slavery and murder. Nor will the irony or 
hypocrisy of the prohibition of “ murderous .outrage ” in 
ChitrAl have escaped the ^attention of the ChitrAli listeners, so 
shortly after the murder of Niziim-ul-Mulk and other J^lood- 
.shed, unparalleled in Chitral annals, which w^re uncon- 
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sciously provoked by our presence and our subsidies to- 
whoever might be the de facto Chief. If there is one 
lesson more than any other that we might learn fron* 
recent Chitral history, it is, at last, to cease from inter- 
ference with the independence of States. If, however, 
the exigencies of diplomatic red-tape require that the 
independence of the Kafirs should be sacrificed on paper, 
let it be so to Kashmir, the Hindu faith of the rulers of 
which is in sympathy with that of the Kafirs and the policy 
of which could never be the extermination or 'enslavement 
of infidels.* 

Fortunately, we have in the Amir of Afghanistan a far- 
.seeing ruler who will gladly^ghre up the shadows of the 
costly conquest of Kafiristan for the realities of British sup- 
port. It is to his interest to respect the susceptibilities of 
<his country, not to speak of Russia and the rest of Europe 
that would be united on such a question as the preserva- 
tion of the Kafirs. Indeed, many Russians look upon them 
a's specially akin to their Slav progenitors. Above all, we 
have in Lord Salisbury a statesman, who will not allow a 
clause to stand, or to be operative, in a treaty made by pre- 
decessors whose policy on the whole Chitnil question he 
has so completely reversed. 

It will be a revelation to Radical-Liberals to find 
that their Ministry has so trampled on their avowed 
principles as to give up an entire inoffensive and friendly 
people to rape, plunder and death. Probably, it will be a 
revelation to the Ministry itself and it may induce future 
aspirants to the rule of Oriental races first to learn something 
about them and their languages. As for Lord Salisbury, 
he spoke with no uncertain voice in the following reply to 
an Appeal on behalf of the Kafirs which was made to him in 
1874 by the Anti-Slavery Society, whose Memorial I now 
republish, in the full conviction that the Amir Abdurrah- 
man will cheerfully do what his predecessor the Amir Sher 
Ali was unable to effect — namely to leave the Kafirs 

* See Appendix. 
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serenely and severely alone and to abolish slavery through* 
out his dominions in compliance alike with the injunctions 
of his own religion and the demands of modern civilization. 

MEMORIAL TO THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY ON THE 
SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVIilRY IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

To THK Right Honourahlk the Marquis of Salisbury^ her 
Majesty’s Principau Secretary ok State for India. 

My Lord, — The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society beg respectfully to call your Lordship’s attention to the slave-trade 
and slavery, as existing very extensively throughout the Affghan territories, 
the Ameer of which rgceivcb annually a large subsidy from the British 
Indian Government. 

Your Memorialists are informed that slave-marts, some of which are 
very large, are found in most of the {)rincipal cities, where the slaves are 
bought and sold like cattle, while at times the most revolting cruelties are 
practised. 

To meet the demand for slaves, raids are made by the Ameer’s soldiers 
on adjacent territory, and by merchants and trjfders on the weaker tribes^ 
near Chitrdl, the Hindu Kush, and other localities. These slave-hunts are 
carried out on a very extensive scale, as may be instanced in the case of 
ii late Ciovernor of F'aizabad, Mir Ghulam Bey, who had eight thousand 
horse in his ein[)loy, whose only occupation was to scour the country for 
the purpose of kidnapping. 'Fhe iSunni merchants of Badakhslian also 
capture all whom they can seize, and not only sell the Shiahs, who are con- 
sidered infidels, and therefore legitimate subjects for sale, but also compel 
tlieir Sunni co-religionists to undergo the severest torments to induce them 
to avow themselves Shiahs and so become liable for sale. 

Your Memorialists would especially and earnestly solicit your Lordship’s 
attention to the slave-hunts by ihe Affghans against the Siah Posh Kafirs, 
supposed to be a colony of about three hundred thousand white persons, 
planted in the Hindu Kush mountains by Alexander the Great, and to 
possess some knowledge of the Christian religion, in which they have been 
further instructed by native Christian evangelists. These people have had 
to suffer lamentably from the kidnapping expeditions of the Affghans. 

Your Memorialists learn that, so long aL their invaderS possessed only 
the ordinary w^eapons of the country, the Siah Posh Kafirs resisted the forces 
of the Affghan chiefs. Since, however, the Ameer has become a feudatory 
of the Indian Government, and received yearly large sums of money, and 
several thousands of the latest improved fire-arms, it is feared the colony 
will eventually be subdued and enslaved; a calamity the more to be 
deplored, as it will thus be brought about by the aid afforded to a Mahom- 
medan ruler from a Christian nation whose policy has been to exterminate 
the slave-trade and slavery whe/ever found. 

Your Memorialists would also observe, that the said raid against the 
Siah Posh Kafirs, and their consequent retaliation on Maholhniedan 
travellers, renders the roads in the direct route between Turkistan and the 
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Punjab so insecure as to stop commercial intercourse altogether, or to 
compel merchants and traders to make a long detour, either vUl Yarkand 
or Kabul, in their journeys, involving a serious loss of itime and property. 

Your Memorialists learn with much satisfaction that since His Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, has been pleased to induce the Khans of 
Khiva and Bokhara to suppress the slave-trade and slavery in their terri- 
tories, a very great check has been given to the slave-hunts in the exposed 
districts. 

Vour Memorialists respectfully submit that, as the Ameer, Sher Ali, is 
a feudatory of, and is in the receipt annually of a considerable subsidy of 
money and arms from. Her Majesty's Government in India, that his atten- 
tion should be called to the subject, and that Her Majesty’s Government 
should use their influence, as promptly as practicable, with the Sovereign 
of Aft'ghanistan for the extinction of slavery in his dominions. 

Ill thus respectfully urging this important subject on the attention of 
your Lordship, the Committee feel assured that the object they have in 
view will meet with your Ix)rdship’s sympathy and interest, and with that 
of the British nation at large. 

On behalf of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, 

We are, very respectfully, 

JosKiMi Cooi>j:k, 

Ej>MUNIi S’UJKGK, 

RoiiKk r Ai>op, 

IjKN.iwiin Millart:), 

2 7, New Broad Street^ London^ 

\2th March^ 1374, 

Reply of Loro Salisuuky. 

Jjtdia Office^ March 1S74, 

Gentlemen, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday’s date, calling attention to the slave-trade and slavery alleged 
to exist very extensively throughout the Affghan territories, and requesting 
that the attention of the Ameer of Affghanistan may be called to the sub- 
ject, with the view to the extinction of slavery in his dominions. 

In reply, I have to assure you that I fully sympathise with the views 
expressed in your letter, a copy of which I will at once forward lo the 
Government of India, with a request that they will furnish me with a full 
report on the subject. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

• Salisrurv. 

The Honorary Secretaries of The British and Foreign AntiBlavery Society, 


I Secs. 
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11 .—“ The suppressed treaties ani> the ignored 
j proclamation.” 

Now as to the alleged suzerainty of Kashmir over 
Chitrsll. 1 have stoted over and over again that Chitril, 
Yasin, Hunza, Nagyr and other similar poverty-stricken 
principalities acknowledge any power within their possible 
reach as their protector, or rather milch-cow, provided they 
can get something in the shape of blackmail or subsidy in 
return for p.rofessions of humility and friendship and for such 
presents as a bag or two of apricots, a handful of gold-dust 
(as in the case of Hunza), or a couple of goats.* During, 
and after, the very time that^ Aman-ul-Mulk Is supposed to 
have acknowledged the suzerainty of Kashmir, I had mes- 
sengers of his staying in the compound of my house at 
I-ahore and if this alleged Treaty kad been more than a 
fafOH dc parlcr, I should certainly have known of it. 
What I, however, did know was, that whenever Aman- 
ul-Mulk wanted to get money out of the Indian Govern- 
memt by the conventional repetition of expressions of 
goodwill, such as are used in the Hast from every inferior 
to a superior Chief, ho was steadily snubbed.f 

As regards Kashmir, its encroachment, beyond the 
•boundary of the Indus at Hunji, which 1 discovered and 
reported in iS66, was looked upon by the British Govern- 
ment as an infringement of the Treaty of 1846 when we 
sold the happy v'allcy and its unhappy people to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. Had the Indian Government then sanc- 
tioned, or connived at, the encroachments piade by, Kash- 
mir, — though it has since snatched the prey from the 
weaker usurper — attempts would not have been made on 

* The Republican communilies of Dareyl, T.^ngir, Ciabrial, etc., and 
oven Childs which paid a nominal tribute to K.ashniir since 1852, want 
nothing except to be left alone« 

t See remarks by 1 '. H. Thornton, c.s.i., late Foreign Secretary of 
the Government of India, at the Meeting of the Society of Arts in April 
1895, in connexion with the proposed Chitnil Expedition. Read also the 
articles in the “ P'ortnightly ” and the "Nineteenth Century” of Sir Lepel 
Griffin, for many years the Chief Secretary of the Punjab Government. 
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my life and I should not have been offered large bribes 
(which, I need not say, I refused) not to mention these 
encroachments to the Government. The Government, 
indeed, recalled the attention of Kashmir to the Treaty of 
1846, which has not been, and cannot be,’ formally set aside 
without, at least, the return, with interest, of the purchase- 
money to the Maharaja of Kashmir. No doubt in 1877 a 
policy of aggression took the place of the " masterly in- 
activity ” till then pursued ; but it is idle to say that this 
country, which rang with indignation at the report made by 
Hayward of the massacres of the fair Yasin women and 
children by the Kashmir troops, will now believe that any- 
thing like real allegiance was tendered by a distant 
Muhammadan Chief to the abhorred Sikhs and Dogras. 

The real object of Aman-ul-Mulk’s Treaty, or rather 
tender of good-will, if not of quasi-allegiance, to Kashmir 
in 1876-77, was to obtain an increased blackmail for not 
raiding Gilgit, and he fully earned his money when, some 
years later, in November, 1880, he fell with his troops in 
the rear of Pahlwan, his nominal feudatory in Yasin, who 
was trying to turn our Resident, Major Biddulph, out of 
Gilgit, with, at least, the happy result that that /o7ts et origo 
inalontm was abandoned till, under insufficient and incorrect 
representations, the Gilgit Agency was re-established in 
1889. Aman-uJ-Mulk had annexed Yasin for himself in 
1880 without any reference to Kashmir, (that might have 
preferred to put in a member of the Khushwaqtia, or of Isa 
Bahadur’s family), or to the Government of India or to any- 
body else. Arhan-ul-Mulk had also installed his heir- 
apparent, Nizdm-ul-Mulk, as Governor of Yasin, and he, at 
all events, did not know or ever hint to me that he had 
been installed by any Kashmir participation. So much for 
the Chitrdl-Kashmir Treaty, the signature to which I should 
like to examine, as I did the seal' to Aman-ul-Mulk’s sup- 
posed instructions to murder Hayward of the Geographical 
Society. 

The relation of Chitrdl with Afghanistan was, however,. 
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on an entirely different footing. To begin with its rulers, 
although not rigid Muhammadans, had ever to acknow* 
ledge the g^eral superiority of the first of neighbouritig 
Muhammadan chiefs, namely the Amir of Afghanistan. 
This was, of course, a very platonic attachment, the true 
nature of which snowed itself when Aman-ul-Mulk in one and 

the same breath offered his allegiance to both Kashmir and 

Afghanistan, plus a secret participation in a movement for 
Jihdd against the British. The real object of Aman-ul-Mulk 
was to be^ndependent of all the three powers and to get sub- 
sidies from them in return for fair words. I dare say that 
more than this will not be found when the supposed treaty 
of allegiance to Kashmir Hornes to be printed, as it should 
be, in the original Persian, accompanied by a trustworthy 
translation. 

• * 

Chitral was, indeed, in a state of real dependence, 
whenever it could not assert itself, on Badakhshan to the 
North and on Dir to the .South, especially when Dir was 
under the able Ghazan Khan. Badakhshan, moreover, was 
independent of Afghanistan till the bosom-friend and fellow- 
fugitive of the Amir Abdurrahman Khan, the chivalrous 
jehandiir Shah, was dispossessed by the Afghan faction, 
headed by Mir Mahmud Shah, assisted by Sher All’s troops. 
Amir Abdurrahman Khan would have been the very last 
man to interfere with the independence of Badakhshan, but, 
on his return to power, it had already become a province of 
Afghanistan. As for Dir, the Afghan over-lordship had the 
same ebb and flow as with the Bajaur States, including 
j andol. * 

I have no hesitation in stating tliat one and all of the 
complications with Childs, Hunza-Nagyr, the Pamirs and 
Chitral have solely arisen from the personal ambition of our 
officials under the influence of the K.c.s.i. or “ k.c.b. mania,” 
as called by a late Commander-in-Chief. 1 assert from my 
own knowledge, that not only in 1866, but also as late as 
1886, the very name of Russia, was unknown in Datxlistan. 
Russia abstained, especially after the Granville-6ortchakoff 
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trefity of 1872-73, from all expeditions within a hundred 
miles of the Pamirs and the alleged visit, of Grombtcheffsky 
to Hunza proper (which I deny) was a very slight tit-for-tat 
to the never-ceasing restlessness of our authorized and un- 
authorized agents. The Hunza raids had stopped in 1867; 
those of Childs in 1855 ; yet all these raiefe were re-invented 
in 1891-93 to justify, in public opinion, our occupation, at 
a ruinous expense, of countries that formed bulwarks to our 
Empire, so long as we did not break them down. In 1872 
I was already jiointing out at the Anthropological and other 
Societies that “ Kashmir and Afghanistan were approaching 
their respective frontiers to the detriment of the intervening 
tribes” and I anticipated “the day on which the last Kafir girl 
would be sold to an Afghan by her father in order to escape 
a worse fate for himself and her,” but I never foresaw that 
this crime against humhnity would be perpetrated with the 
treaty aid of Plngland and so shortly after the visit of Dr. 
Robertson to Kafiristan, where he was received with 
hospitality. The Standard finds some consolation for the 
extermination of the Kafirs in the circumstance that before 
this undesirable consummation, Sir George was enabled to 
collect their legends and to see their primitive state as 
unaltered for a thousand years, but even this consolation 
does not exist, for I find that this ambitious medico talks of 
the ancient Kafir belief in Bisht and Zozakh which is 
merely the ordinary Persian lihisht and Dozakh, probably 
used by a Muhammadan follower or interpreter. That the 
degeneracy of Dardistan was inevitable owing to the ap- 
proach of Kashmir and Indian influences, I foretold in 1866 
and found to be the case in 1886, but it has not yet i)ro- 
ceeded so far, as would be inferred from Dr. Robertson’s 
statements, who would have been better employed to cure 
than to inflict wounds. Colonel Durand, at a still later 
date, found a jjurity of language and of legendary lore 
where corruption had already set in. The fact is that with- 
out a linguistic training, “.the traveller even when he sees 
is blind,” hs an Arabic proverb has it. This ignorance of 
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languages is really at the bottom of the failure of the highest ' 
functionaries in England, if not in India, of dealing 
thoroughly witH any Oriental, or indeed, any foreign, 
question. This ignorance is painfully evident in the- 
negotiations, leading to the otherwise acceptable Granville- 
Gortchakoff agreement of 1872-73, for instead of its draw- 
ing a line, as I then publicly suggested, excluding all 
approach to the Chitrdl-Peshawur route, the amplest details 
of which were then already in my possession, a vague 
frontier was* drawn the adoption of which now leaves 

Badaktishan altogether exposed. 

//"a march was really stolen by the late Liberal Ministry 
on the Russian Governm^nlf in the pourparlers for the 
P.amir agreement, that document is likely to be renounced, 
in practice at all events, as menUoned in my article on 
•‘the future of Chitnll and surrounding countries” in lhe» 
July number of this Review. 'I'here is no necessity for any 
treaty. The llindukusli forms the southern boundary of 
Ru.ssia, which now occupies the coveted concentrated 
position which we held on ’the line of the Indus, before 
evil counsellors cau.sed us to scatter our strength in the 
nominal addition to our Empire of some 75,000 square 
miles of inhospitable territory, if we include British 
Beluchistan that Sir Robert Sandeman meant as the start- 
ing-point for an advance on Ghazni. 

The alliance of E'rance with Russia, founded as much on 
financial obligations as on resentments to the rest of Europe, 
gives the one aid in Egypt and the other a free hand as 
regards India. It will now bear fruit in continued alarms 
along our Indian frontiers, probably entailing new' 
expeditions (there is the “ Asmar key ” still left) and drain- 
ing our revenues, till the Indian population is driven 
to despair or rebellion under the burden of ever-increasing 
taxation wasted apparently in order that the mischief- 
makers be knighted. The Indian Chiefs, or such of them 
as the new school of Politicals may leave with any 
power, will, no doubt, fight for us to the last, but it is- 
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imprudent to leave them with grievances which Russia 
promises to redress. As for the Indian peoples, our inter- 
ference with caste and their anglicisation ^ave sapped the 
foundations of their social fabric and of our rule. They are 
also learning discontent in our schools, whilst we are adding 
sedhious elements in the new acquisitions. After all, India 
cannot be kept on the present scale of pay and also enjoy 
Frontier wars, and a smaller rate of remuneration will not 
be worth the while of ‘ the commercial instincts of an 
imperial race.' There is, therefore, no need for an invasion 
of India if the present policy of wanton encroachments is 
continued, for the country is ripening, or rather rotting, for 
any power that will have it and,, undertake to govern it at 
half the present amount of salaries, which would then still 
be largely in excess of the remuneration given to* French 
,and Russian functionaries, not to speak of the employes of 
Native States. 

It is significant that none of the advocates of a “ forward ” 
policy have anything like the same intimate knowledge of 
the frontiers now concerned, such as is possessed by Sir 
Donald Stewart, Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir James Lyall, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Lord Chelmsford and others, whilst Lord 
Roberts, who is the sole real expert on the other side, 
himself advocated the withdrawal from every part of tlve 
frontier that he personally knows and only recommends 
advance in those parts that he does not know. Just as the 
Russian victory at Panjdeh brought about a closer Anglo- 
Afghan Alliance, so will the occupation of Chitral eventually 
lead to a combination of the tribes against us under Russian 
auspices. As for the inhabitants of unhealthy Swat (where 
sickness now rages among our troops) asking our Govern- 
ment to. take their country over, this is a very transparent 
device to get over the pledges of the Proclamation and he 
would be a very poor “ Political ” who, anywhere in, or just 
beyond, India could not get up such petitions. English- 
men, Frenchmen, Russians and Germans travelling in 
Kashmir may remember how every Kashmiri boatman or 
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coolie would ask them : “ Do come and take our country ’’ 
and in India, foreigners are sometimes begged by native 
sycophants to save them “ from the rapacious English.*’ 
These are mere captat tones benevoletitice^^ by the vile 
among the conquered and no got-up telegrams to the 
newspapers from prejudiced correspondents should induce 
us to depart from the letter and spirit our Proclamation 
to the tribes.* The Proclamdtion, as our readers may 
remember, ran, as follows : 


‘Proclamation of tiij-: CiOVKkN- 

-MLNr (jr I.MJIA. 

“ I'o AJ.r. the people of Swat and 
Bajour v.ho tlo not side with XJnirfS 
Khan : — 

‘‘ Be it known to you and any 
other persons concerned, that : 


“ITmra Khan, Clhef of Jandol, 
in spite of his rci)erued assurances 
of friendship to the British Govern- 
ment and regardless ot frequent 
warnings to refrain from interfering 
with the affairs of Chitral, which is 
a protected State under the suze- 
rainty of Kashmir, has forcibly en- 
tered the Chitnil Valley and attacked 
the C!hilral people. 

“The Government of India have 
given Umra Khany//// warning, 
that unless he retires from Chitral 
by the ist of A]uil, corresponding 


Kkmarks. 

This proclamation is clearly only 
intended to meet the alleged Umra 
Khan usurpation, and has nothing 
whatever to do with protecting 
Chitnil* from Kussian aggression, as 
has been maintained in Parliament 
by taking the third paragraph out of 
connection with its context. 

Umra Khan was invited into 
Chitial territory ; had, indeed, been 
there off and on with the knowledge 
and occasional consent of our Go- 
vernment. He was enthusiastically 
joined by nearly all the Chitralis, 
when Sher Afzul threw his lot in 
with him. 


The troops crossed the frontier 
before the ist April had expired, or 
before they could have possibly 
knowi that Umra Kban had retired 


* The “Times ” heads as “ Retention of Chitral what could only refer 
to the tribes between the Malakand Pas-s and the J^injkora river, namely 
“ the Ranizais, ^vr^\\s,Adinazais (?) and the inhabitants of the Kalas/i valley.'* 
Now the Ranizais and Adamzais are Swatis ami “ Kalash ” is merely the 
adjoining Talash District and not »the Kalasluis of Chitral. No doubt, 
some of the Swati Maliks or Headmen would miss our Rupees, but, great 
as the timidity of the Swatis l^as ever been, 1 do not believe that, as a 
body, they would offer to pay revenue, “ to give land gratis for posts or “ to 
be taken over.** Such rumours are ever circulated by “the forward* party,** 
whose wish is father to their thought. 
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with 5th day of Shawal 1312, H., 

itiey will use force to compel him to 

do so, in order to carry out this pur- 
pose.^ They have arranged to as- 
semble on the Peshawar border a 
force of sufficient strength to over- 
come all resistance and to march 
this force through LTmra Khan's 
territory towards Chitral. 

“ The sole object of the Govern- 
ment of India is to put an end to 
the present and prevent any future 
unlawful aggression on C^hiirnl ter- 
ritory, and as soon as this object has 
been attained the force will be with- 
drawn. \the italics are Niincl\ 

“ The G(yver 7 iment of India have 
no inientwn of permaneii^ly occupying 
any territory^ through which Umra 
Khan*s misconduct may noio force 
them to pass, or of interfering with 
the independence of the tribes ; and 
they will scrupulously avoid any acts 
of hostility towards the tribesmen, 
so long as they on their part refrain 
from attacking or impeding in any 
way the march of the iroops. Sup- 
plies and transport will be paid for, 
and all persons are at liberty to pur- 
sue their ordinary avocations in per- 
fect security." 

* How can it be true that ''full warn- 
ing’* was. “ given,** when the Pro- 
clamation was only ttlegraphed by the 
Foreign Sccretaiy, Calcutta, to the Chief 
Secretary of the I*anjab Government on the 

14th March, 1895, or little more than a 
fortnight liefore the long-planned expedi- 
tion took place, and then only that it be 
issued,*' and that “its purport be generally 
communicated upon the border *’? 


by that date. Umra Khan, how- 
ever, did leave shortly after, so that 
it became uniiecessary for the troops 
to turn him out of Chitrdl. We only 
threatened to march toioards 
but we not only went through Jan- 
dol, after Umra Khan’s resistance 
had ceased, but we also advanced 
into Chitral. 

As the wdiolc proclamation only 
refers to Umra Khan’s aggression, 
and he had put an end to it himself 
by his flight to Afghan territory, the 
force, that is to say the whole force, 
sent to turn him out, ought at once 
iio have been withdrawn, if faith had 
been kept. 

This i)ledgc clearly means that 
there will be no occupation what- 
ever after the object of the expedi- 
tion had been achieved. “ Not per- 
manently ” is merely a paraphrase 
of “ temporarily." It certainly does 
not mean the occupation of Chitial 
itself by any of our troops ; it cleaily 
makes the present retention of the 
country, of and from, the Malakand 
to the Kast of the Panjkora river a 
breach of the proclamation ; and it 
does interfere with the indepeml 
ence of the tribes by placing a force 
at Sado to overawe l^ir, and by trans- 
ferring Barawal to that friendly ally, 
who, forgetting his own grievances, 
scattered Umra Khan’s forces and 
look Sher Afzul prisoner, thus alone 
raising the siege of Chitral and 
achieving the avowed objects of the 
expedition of Low’s army and of 
Kelly’s plucky march. 


In conclusion, I would, in deep anxiety for the true pres- 
tige of England and the claims of our common humanity, 
appeal to all honest men to oppose, by every means within 
their power, alike the breach of the Proclamation and the 
enslavement of Kafiristan. 
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APPENDIX AND NOTES. 

1 ha.V6 ever been strongly opposed to the pretensions of 
Kashmir on Dlirdistan, but I prefer them to the much 
greater evil of our own constant interference or the destruc- 
tion of Kafiristan by Pathan raids. Kashmir has every 
right to our consideration and is really in the position of a 
neighbouring Ally, rather than that of a feudatory within 
the limits of India proper, with the following distinct ad- 
vantage that, instead of getting a subsidy from us, it has 
bought its lATnU’EN DEN'ci; with a large sum of money when 
we were much in want of it that Gulab Singh rendered 
us the greatest service at the time and that recently Ka.shmir 
money and troops have helped us to con(|uer our present 
position in Dardistan. though it is one of • Vcc vii forilms as 

* EXTRACT I'ROM TKEAT\ IIKTWEKN K.^SUJHR AND Till-; CKITISII 

(iOVK.KNMENT. • 

{For full t£xt .'cv, “ A.Q.F. of Uttobcj\ 1K93.) 

Ar 1 It . j I. I. 

The Hritish < jovernnient transfer.-, and makes over I'OK K\'K 1 n, in iNintPiCNDRN r pos- 
sicssiGN, lo Maitakmmi GoLAJi %NI) TIIK HKJUS MAi.R oi ifi.s all the hilly 

or jTKiunlainous c<miur>, with its i)KPENi)f-,Ncn-s, situ.-vted to the k,ast\vvui> ot the River 
indust and westward of the River Ravee, including ('humha, and excluding Lahiil, heing 
pari of the fcrtilorie.s ceded to the Rrilish Government by the Lahore Stale, acemding lo 
Ihe provisions of Article IV. of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

[The second article refers to the Laslcrn boundary, which does not concern us.] 

AK'I It'LK III. 

In consideration of the tiansfer made to him and his heirs by the prt>visinns of ihe fore- 
going Articles, Maharajah (Jolab Sing will pay to the Thitish GoverniiiLMii the sum of 
seventy-five lakhs of Rupees (Nanukshahee), fifty lakhs lo be paid on ratification of this 
Treaty, and twenty-five lakhs cm or before the first Octobci of the current year, A.i>. 1S46. 

Ak'IHI.k IV. 

The limits of the I'KRki tortks of Maharajah Golab Sing shall not be at any time 
■changed without the concurrence of the Rrilish Government. [They liaVe not been 
formally changed, and, if so changed, would aJd Dardistan to hi* terf tiorirs in />- 
Jcpnident possession j 

Article V. refers any dispute with the Government of J..alioic or any neighbouring 
Stale to tVie arbitraiion of ihe lirilish (iovernincnl. 

Ar'iigi.k VI. ' 

Maharajah (jolab Sing engages for himself and heirs to join, with the whole of his 
Military Force, the l^iiti.sh lroop.s, when employed within the hills, or in the territories 
Adjoining his possessions. [There is no Stipulation for the liritish troops to join hnn in 
■order to maintain any suzkrain'i v over any neighbouring State, though Art. IX. engages 
to protect his territories from external enemies.] 

t This excludes Gilgit, llun/a-Nagyr, Vasin, Chilral, etc. which are to the West of 
4he Indus and also excludes any present or future ** Dependencies ’ that did nfct exist ia 
X846. 
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much as of Varoictis ! ' With our retirement from Gilgit, to 
which we ought never to have gone and which was to have 
controlled Chitrdl, just as Chitrdl is now to control some 
other point which in its turn only leads to other “ keys to 
India” and similar inventions of the Jingoes, we should, at 
once, revert to our previous state of safety and economy. 
Kashmir also has shown that her maladministration, to which 
I have so often drawn attention, is, in the long run, more 
effective and infinitely less costly and dangerous to India, 
than our own methods of mismanagement which only tend to 
entangle us with Russia and to alienate u.s from our subjects, 
who, above all things, dislike our tearing out, as it were, the 
Indian Deodar in order to kill here and there the ever-buzzing 
frontier hornet. Indeed, the loyalty of our own Muhammadan 
soldiers, as was shown, in the last Afghan campaign, is 
"taxed to the utmost when opposed to their correligionists 
or when suffering in the field, as they ever will, from the 
gross neglect of their claims or comforts by our impersonal 
routine regulations. Of course, military races like the 
Rajputs. Sikhs, Gurkhas, etc., may be armed en masse to 
resist the invasion of a foreign foe, but an approach to any- 
thing like conscription in India would increase an already 
intolerable taxation and precipitate the inevitable bank- 
ruptcy. — to us, the loss, — of India, without the necessity of 
a foreign invasion or even the possible rising of exasper- 
ated and pauperized subjects. It is, therefore,-- putting 
the matter on the lowest ground, — to the distinct interest of 
every Englishman, employed in India, not to kill the goose 
that lays the depreciated silver eggs, by wa.sting them on 
expeditions like the one recently concluded against Chitrdl. 


Notk I. 

An anonymous writer in the September number of “ Black wood’s- 
Magazine,” who was previously announe'ed in the “ Times ” as giving an 
authoritative account of the Chitrdl expedition, makes so many mistakes 
as regards dates and facts in his attempt to show that we were, and are, 
bound to support the suzerainty of Kashmir over Dardistan, including 
Chitrdl, that it would require a special article to refute them seriatim. 
Suffice it \p say, that we are only in the unenviable position of having first 
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forbidden, then connived at, and, finally, appropriated for our own use, the 
encroachments of Kashmir, which State, ever since the last Maharaja’s 
death, has constant^ been put forward, or been put down, for any ques- 
tionable work or expense that we had not the courage to father ourselves. 
One is at a great disadvantage in discussing with an anonymous writer the 
subject of our unprovoked aggression on Chitral, against which men like 
Sir Neville C'hamberlain threw the weight of their names, but the date of 
the article — 8th July — sufficiently indicates its source and object. At that 
time, the generally silent and jjliant Vi(X'roy, Lord Elgin, was mainly con- 
cerned in explaining away the 'unfavorable impression caused by his 
incautious admission that the n^urder Nizam -ul-Mnlk was foreseen^ but 
he still seems tohave kept a mind open to conviction, cither way, as to the 
evacuation of Chitral. In the words that conclude the “ Jllackwood 
Magazine” article : 

“ I'uther let us withdraw from the country entirely, or else hold it in 
sufficient strength, and with a siigici</htly assured line of communication, 
to prevent the rec urrence of such a state of affairs as has lately c;ost the 
empire so much in money and in valuable lives.*’ 

'I'hat the practical annexation, however,, of Chitral was contemplated 
since 1876 is obvious from a careful perusal of the very first letter dateeb 
nth June, 1877, which opens the Hhie-book. In 1889 (page ii) the 
Mchtar\s assistance in opening u]j the I'eshawar-Chitrdl road is already 
made the first condiiicm cjf his increased subsidy. In 1892 it was even 
arranged to give the lower part of Chitral, the Nari or Narsati villages, to 
Umra Khan (in iclurn, no doubt,* for his liclping in kce])ing open the 
i’eshawar-Chitral road). Imitating our own j>revious .stealtliy advance 
towards (^>iictta, wc, 

With 2 \xrqHhi s ravishing strides tiwards his design^ 

J/a 7 ttd //he a ghosf/* 

IVhen the time came that Jiad long been prepared by our agents froi'oca- 
hurs, we were ready to march in at the first excuse — the uuirdorot Nizam- 
nl-Mr.lk that had been actually foreseen, yet had not been pievented, as it 
so easily might have been with any real knowledge of the people and 
country. Umra Khan was found fault with in being where he had occa- 
sional encouragement to be. The miraculous readiness of the Commis- 
sariat, not to speak of the .silent and sii Idcn readiness of 18,000 men, 
must have taken everyone by surprise who, like myself, (as Chief Inter- 
preter during the Russian War in 1855) has had the honor to serve in that 
most deliberate Uej^artment. In one .short month we were in Chitr 4 l and 
only the credulous can contend that we entered on the expedition without 
long and carefully planned preparations, or simply because we were suddenly 
called upon to rescue Robertson, who had no business at all to be interned 
in Chitral. Considering the mysteries tlsat have to be concealed, I wonder 
that all the actors in the Chitral tragedy were not raised to the peerage. 

History may, however, yet <:hronicle the names of those officers who 
were ordered back from England for an expedition beyond the Punjab 
Frontier some time before the murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk or the prompted 
siege of Chitrdl. 
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Note 2. 

A^cejncnt betwecfi the Governments of Great Britain and Russia with 
regard to the spheres of influence of the countries in the region of the 
Pant irs — London^ March 1 1 , 1895. 

“ I. 'I'he spheres of influence of Great Britain and Russia to the east of 
Lake Victoria (Zor Koul) shall be divided by a line which, starting from a 
point on that lake near to its eastern extremity, shall follow the crests of 
the mountain range running somewhat to the south of the latitude of the 
lake 'as far as the Bendersky and Orta-Bel Passes. 

From thence the line shall run along the same range while it remains to 
the south of the latitude of the said lake. On reaching that latitude it 
shall descend a spur of the range towards Kizil Rabat on the Aksu River, 
if that locality is found not to bo north of the latitude of T^ake Victoria, 
and from thence it .siiall be prolonged in an easterly direction so as to meet 
the C'hinese frontier. 

If it should be found that Ki/il Rabat is situated to the north of the 
latitude of Lake Victoria, the line of demarcation shall be drawn to the 
nearest convenient point on the Aksu River south of that latitude, and 
^,from thence i^rolonged as aforesaid. 

2. The line shall be marked out, and its precise configuration shall be 
settled by a Joint Commission of a purely technical character, with a 
military escort not exceeding that whicl^ is strictly necessary for its proper 
protection. 

The Coiiiinission shall bo composed of Hiitish and Russian Delegates, 
with the necessary teclinlc.al as.sistance. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Government will arrange with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan as to the manner in which ilis Highness shall be represented 
on the Commission. 

3. The Commission shall also be charged to report any facts which can 
be ascertained on the spot bearing on the situation of the Chinese frontier, 
with a view to enable the two Governments to come 10 an agreement with 
the Chinese Government as to the limits of Chinese territory in the 
vv:inity of the line, in such manner as may be found most convenient. 

4. Her Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Govtjrnment of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia engage to abstain from exercising any 
political influence or control, the former to the north, the latter to the- 
south, of the above line of demarcation. 

5. Her Britannic Maje.sty’s (iovernment engage that the territory lying 
within the British sphere of influence between the Hindu Kush and the 
line running from the east end of I.ake Victoria to the Chinese frontier 
shall form part of the territory of the Ameer of Afghanistan, that it shall 
not be annexed to Great Britain, and that no military posts or forts shalB 
be established in it. 

The execution of this Agteement is coiili«gent upon the evacuation by 
the Ameer of Afghanistan of all the territories now occupied by His High- 
ness on'the right bank of the Panjah, and on the evacuation by the Ameer 
of Bokhara of the portion of Darwaz which lies to the south of the Oxus,. 
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in regard to which Her Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia have agreed to use their' 
influence respectively with the two Ameers.” 

Moie 3 . 

In my last article I especially endeavoured to show the importance of pre- 
serving the independence, and, with it, the warlike spirit of tribes that would 
be lost for the defence of their own homes and as a recruiting-ground for . 
our own army, once we subdue them. I also could not conceive the possi- 
bility of our Indian troops ever becoming so increased as to be able to hold 
in force, in their entire length, several of the routes beyond our own true 
frontier to those of Russian territory, whereas the late expedition has, at 
least, shown ho\>{ quickly we could mobilize^ to meet an invader advanc- 
ing, in a necessarily straggling and exhausted condition, out of “ the sea of 
mountains on to India proper. I am further convinced that our “im- 
perial ascendancy" depends on our keeping faith, for, although even the timid 
Swatis were bound to make a stand against us at the Malakand Pass in 
order “ to save their tribal honour,” their resistance was only half-hearted, 
most of their religious leaders discountenanced it, and there was no serious 
combination of the tribes, because the Buneris, Momands and other fighting 
tribes thoroughly beUeved in our proclam’atioti to evacuate the Swat- 
C'hitral road, as soon as Umra Khan was defeated and Chitral relievedr 
No imaginable advantage can outweigh the dishonour of breaking that 
pledge by continuing to occupy that road, which can be better defended 
by the Ranizai Chief, the Dir Ally (and even the reinstated Jandoli, (if we 
must go via Bajaur), at a cost of, "say, two thousand pounds per annum 
than by maintaining our own troops In foreign and hostile territory to the 
ruin of the Indian financ es. Finally, I think that our evacuation of Chilnil 
and neighbouring countries can alone j^reserve a group of languages and 
customs from extinction, llie almost primeval purity of which is necessary 
to the successful investigation of the history of human thought, as expressed 
in speech and habits, especially of our own, the Aryan, form of civilization. 
■^I’c an appeal on behalf of such a cause, 1 cannot believe that a man of the 
scientific and literary stamp of I*ord Salisbury can turn a deaf ear. 

As this is going to press, a “ Times ” telegram announces that the country West of the 
Pan) kora river is not to be retained ; thxT.1 some firiri^h trooi)s are to remain ; that Dir 
is to administer Barav/al and that Bajaur is to be f iverned by its tribes. Such a decision 
only throws dust into the eyes of the British public It means that the country East of 
the Panjkora is to be retained in defiance of the proclamation, according to which no 
troops whatever were to occupy the J’csh.'iwar-Chilral road, — i,ioo independent tribesmen 
ill the traditional local forts could far tnore efficiently keep that road than any number of our 
tr<x»ps. Dir is to be overawed in spite of its services to us, and Barawal is a Pandora 
gift to Dir that must lead to fresh troubles. The arrangement, however, of leaving 
Bajaur to its own chiefs, and of placing Abdulmajid, the cousin of Umra Khan, at the 
head of Manda, if not of the whole of JandOl, seems to be eminently satisfactory. I still 
hope that a member of the Khushwaqtia family may be placed on the throne of Y asin. 
though I regret the separation of tjiat province from Chitral. 

* It was considered desirable to ascertain by an experimentum in corpore vi/o — the 
lives and homes of inoffensive Chitrdlis — how well and quickly we could mobilize. Alas 1 
for our state of civilization ! 
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THE SOVEREIGN PRINCES OF INDIA, AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE EMPIRE.* 

By Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.c.i.E. 

Lord Salisbury in iS66 — when, as Lord Cranborne and member for 
Stamford, he was addressing his constituents on his a])pointment as Secre- 
tary of State for India — made a memorable declaration as to the sj)irit of 
the new policy that was thenceforward to rule the dealings of the Paramount 
Power with the Sovereign Princes of India. lie said : — 

“Statesmen of all Parties have arrived at the conclusion that we now liold in India 
pretty well as much as we can govern, and that we .should be pursuing an unwise and 
dangerous policy if we tried to extend our borders, or to lessen Ih*. power or the i^cr- 
manence of those Native Rulers upon whose assistance we have so long relied. 1 believe 
the Native Princes were formerly the objects of jealousy and distru.sL to English rulers, 
but within the last ten years a great change has come over the spirit of our statesmanship 
in that respect ; and there is now, I think, a general desire to uphold them in the rights 
and honours which they justly earned by tlieir Ipyal support at the time of the Mutiny, 
and to look upon them, not as impediments to our rule, but as its most useful auxiliaries.*' 

On many great and momentous occasions during the twenty-nine years 
that have passed since these weighty words were uttered, the Government 
,of India and the Secretary of State have combined to give effect to this 
policy. It had been inaugurated, in a tentative way, by Ltjrd Canning and 
Sir Charles Wood in November, i860, by the retrocession to the Ni/.am of 
two important provinces of the llyoarabad Assigned Districts. But its 
most notable illustration was tlie ** Rendition ” of Mysore. That great and 
most successful act of Imperial policy Was sanctioned by Lord Salisbury in 
his Dispatch of October 4, 1877. 'Fhe elaborate and ingenious details of 
its execution were devised and arranged by Lord I^ylton, under the guid- 
ance of our noble Chairman, Lord Cran brook ; and I.f»rd Salisbury in 
those days, as now, also had the advantage of the assistance of the jjresent 
Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, who was Under Secreiary for 
India. And those details were assented to and carr'ed out by I-ord Ripon 
and I.ord Hartington. 

Moreover, it is impossible to doubt that the considerations here formu- 
lated by Lord Salisbury had full weight with l*ord Northbrook in dealing 
with the deplorable case of the late Maihar Rao, Gaekwdr of Baroda, and 
with Lord Lansdowne in dealing with Manipur. 'The case of Kashmir, 
differing altogether from tho.se I have mentioned, has doubtless been seiilud 
— so far as it may be regarded as settled- — on similar principles. And one 
may be permitted to hope — though the ]mblLc is at present absolutely in 
the dark as to its merits — that the case of Bhartpur, which appears to be 
now causing serious anxiety, may ultimately be similarly provided for. 

We are all glad to believe that in all these and kindred cases of difficulty 
— some of which appear to have gone hardly with the Chiefs concerned, 
while some have terminated more satisfactorily, and others still await settle- 
ment — the best possible motives have guided the Government of India 
and the Simla Foreign Office. I think that those who have carefully studied 

f 

* For an account of the history and results of this Lecture f^ee rci^^rks at its conclu^ 
#ion. 
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the points at issue — I am not now speaking merely of the “experts” of 
the Indian Political Department — would go further than this, and admit 
that, in the great ii](ijority of case% perhaps all, the best practical arrange- 
ment possible in the circumstances has been arrived at. And so, too, it 
will be generally admitted that, when due allowances have been made for 
the complicated and transitional situation, the happiness and prosperity of 
the people of the Protected Slates, as well as the dignity and the security 
of the Chiefs, have been on the whole well cared for. 

On the other hand, none but the most confirmed optimist would main- 
tain that the existing system, or lack of system, is entirely satisfactory, 
either to the Covernment of India, or to the Protected Princes and their 
subjects. 1 have no doubt that sound reasons exist for the policy indicated 
in the answer given by Mr. H. 1:1. Fowler, in the House of Commons the 
other day, regarding the suspension or deposition of the Chief of Bhartpur 
— which was, roughly speaking, to the effect that the public interest pre- 
eluded any public information l^eing given on the subject. That is the 
way in which, under the existing system, all such questions have to be met, 
when there is any real friction or serious political difficulty affecting either 
the people of a State or its Chief. I'he jnost profound and reasonable 
dissatisfaction may exist for years among a large part of the population, a^ 
was long the case in Kashmir, or in the heart of the Chief, as in the case 
of the late Nizam’s demamls for the lierars during the administration of 
tlic first Sir Salar Jung \ and yet the necessities of the so-called “ Political ” 
system not seldom force the Secretary of State to stifle all inquiry and to 
refuse all redress. Such a system is clearly not a satisfactory one, from 
the iioint of view of the Indian Government. It is not more satisfactory 
to the peoples of the Protected States ; for its vagueness encourages intrigue 
and makes reform difficult or impossible, while the irresistible might of the 
Empire, acting thus vaguely and blindly, must sometimes crush just resist- 
jince to an oppression that would otherwise be sw'ept away in a moment. 
And least of all can it be satisfactory to the Frinces themselves, who find 
themselves absolutely at the mercy of an irresistible power, whose rules of 
actio«i are unknown and unknowable, and arc exercised through a Resident 
in regard to whom no one knows the limits of his responsibility or his 
authority. Mr. Lee-Warner, in his instructive work on 'I'he Protected 
Prhices of /mtia, wrote “There is no question that there is a paramount 
power in the British Crown, but perhaps it« extent is w’isely left undefined ; 
there is a subordination in the Native States, but perhaps it is better under- 
stood and not explained.” That is all very well ; and vague indefinite 
powers of this sort are harmless, and perhaps beneficial, in the hands of 
high-minded and benevolent officers like Mr. Eee-Warner. But no re- 
sponsible statesman will maintain that the relations of a great Empire with 
its protected Princes .should be at the discretion of any officer, or any body 
of officers, however high-minded and benevolent. Nor is it fair to the 
J’rotected Princes — any more than it would be fair to the average British 
citizen to tell him that he does not need the Habeas Corpus Act and the 
other safeguards of the liberty of the subject from the time of Magna 
Charta downwards, because of the undoubted highmindedness and 
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benevolence of I^ord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt or I.ord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Balfour. 

During the past two years, two works of the high^t importance and 
authority have been published on the subject of this paper, from the pens 
of two of the ablest, most sympathetic, and most highly-placed officers of 
the Indian Political Department. I refer to Mr. Lee-Warner*s Protected 
Princes of In dia^ quoted above, and to Mr. C. L. Tupper*s Our Indian 
Protectorate. The proper official disclaimer of official authority is, of 
course, enteied as a caveat by each of these distinguished writers; and I 
do not wish in the slightest degree to attach to their writings any formal 
official authority, or to fix on the Government of India any responsibility 
for opinions which cannot be held to have been formally endorsed by 
them. But it is impossible to ignore the fact that, with the exception of 
the Foreign Secretary himself — who is generally understood to be not one 
whit behind the most liberal-minded of his officers in his desire to adjust 
oui Imperial relations with the Protfecte^ Princes in the most fair and 
equitable sjurit — no officers of the Political Department speak with greater 
knowledge and experience, or carry greater weight, than the writers I have 
named. And I venture to think that the almost simultaneous publication 
qf two most elaborate constitutional treatises on this subject, emanating 
from such a quarter, is a clear indication that the time has come when 
public opinion is ripe, at least among experts, for a more definite foniuila- 
tioii of an Imperial Constitution. 

I'hat being so, 1 know of no more appropriate arena for the discussion 
of this great question- -so far as it can be usefully discussed by the public 
outside the Council-chambers of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State — 
than in a meeting of the East India Association and in the pages of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Keilcw. 

'rhe inner circle of experts have already declared themselves, in the pages 
of Mr. T>ee- Warner and Mr. 'J'upper; but the Government of India w'oiild pro- 
bably hesitate to act, in matters of such grave import, even on such weighty 
authority as theirs, until the question has been thoroughly sifted in that 
far larger circle of public opinion that is voiced by the English and ver- 
nacular Press of India, and in assemblies such as that of the East India 
Association. The whole question is obviously one of such great and vital 
importance to the future of the Indian Empire, that I Irusl the discussion 
initiated by this Association to-day, on the special and unanimous sugges- 
tion of our Council, will be at once taken up and threshed out in every 
one of the great journals of India. In that case, I have little doubt of 
what will then be seen to be the drift of public opinion among those who 
are qualified to form an impartial judgment ; and the Government of 
India has, in my humble opinion, always shown itself ready, and indeed 
eager, to accept conclusions thus adequately canvassed and deliberately 
adopted. 

Though Mr. Lee- Warner and Mr. Tuppoc trace the evolution of tho 
existing state of affairs through all its transformations in every part of 
India from the earliest times — though they subject its phenomena, so far 
as known, to a skilful philosophical analysis by the most scholarly methods 
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— though profound historical knowledge is brought to bear on an ex- 
haustive comparative investigation — they are both compelled at last to 
admit that no such thing as an Imperial! Constitution can be described as 
known. No approximation to a sybtem^canfbe obtained out of the chaotic 
mass of “ Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads,” thaj are supposed to 
govern these relations. And even as to the fundamenial nature of those 
relations, IVIr. Lee-Warner and Mr. Tupper are at issue. 'Fhe latter holds 
that the tie is a “ feudatory ” one ; while the former declares that it is 
a “Subordinate Union,” and adds that it” is “impossible to maintain 
that tlie tie between the British (lOvernment and its protected allies is 
feudatory.” 

Both Mr. T.<!e-AVarner and Mr. Tupper give a good account of tlie 
rat?asiires taken by Lord Lyiton, on the occasion of the Proclamation of 
the Empire in 1S77, to formulate an Imperial Constitution, such as is nov; 
tiemanded. Those measures, following T,ord Mayo’s initiative, w'cre — so 
far as they w^crc carried out— -of \the "highest value ; and I believe that, if 
iheir natural development had not been interrupted, they would long ago 
have provided a complete solution of this great question with all its many 
difhcullics. • , 

But unfortunately Lord J/ytton left India prematurely, and many of thci 
most valuable threads of his Imperial policy were then droiipcd. 1 have 
aheady pointed out that that policy, at least in its main bearings, iiinst 
have had the sanction, not only of the late Lord Tleaconsfield, who was 
I lien I’rimc Minister, but also of Lord Cianbrook and I..ord Ceorge 
Mamilton, who werci then at tlie India Office. 1 venture to suggest that 
it is to the resumption of that policy that we must look for the consolida- 
tion and perfection of the Indian Imperial system. 

Take, for instance, the Imperial Council, which ought to have grown, 
naturally and spontaneous — in the one direction, into an Imperial Diet of 
the highest value for consultative, and even ultimately for legislative pur- 
poses — and in the other direction, by means of a Judicial Committee, into 
a grand judicial tribunal for Imperial causes. 1 suppose that that Council 
still exists in name, for some of the greatest of the Sovereign Princes of 
India accepted the title of “Councillor of the Empress” in 1877 ; but as 
far as one can judge from the public prints, its functions have been allowed 
to fall entirely into abeyance. And what is still more^to be regretfed is, 
that the Princes, who in this >vay signalisec their willingness to be brought 
into closer and more personal relations with the Empire, and whose 
Imperial scntinicnt.s w'ere thus reciprocated and honoured by Her Majesty, 
have consequently never really received that increase of dignity and con- 
sideration which was undoubtedly expected to accrue to them. 

1 remember that at the tirae^ it w^as very commonly expected that that 
Council would grow into an Indian analogue, on a greater and more 
Imperial scale, of our ICnglish Privy Council ; and that it w'ould ultimately 
include, not only the great Princes of India, but also the heads of the 
British Indian Governments. And if such an august body Jiad been 
strengthened on its judicial side — much as the House of lx>rds is 
strengthened by the Law Lords — by the addition of the Chief Justices of 
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the Supreme Courts, it was thought by many that it would form an ideal 
tribunal, admirably qualified to deal, by the machinery of Committees, 
with every case of difficulty arising between the Emp^ire and the Sovereign 
Princes, or between the Princes themselves, or between them and their 
subjects. I do not wish for a moment to be understood to say that 
all these developments were within the purview of Lord Lytton’s inten- 
tions ; for I do not know that it was so, though I believe it was. Pul it 
is obvious that they might have fairly and reasonably arisen out of the 
measures adopted by that Viceroy; and my desire this afternoon is, to 
advocate the taking up again of Lord I.ytton’s liberal Imperial policy of 
1 87 7, with the view of carrying it to its legitimate conclusion. Of one 
thing I am quite sure, that Lord Lyttons warmly sym pathetic and generous 
nature, of which I knew much both as a friend and as a subordinate, 
would never have rested content with the present chaos, wdiich is as un- 
fair to the Princes as it must be occasionally distressing to every high- 
minded Viceroy and Secretary of Sttite. 

The Sovereign rights of the Princes are known to every historian, and 
are admitted by every writer — by none more clearly than the distinguished 
political officers whom 1 have quoted. As Sovereigns, theii right to 
nominate and dismiss their own officers is etpially un(iuestioned. It is 
said that in extreme cases the absolutely free exercise of this undoubted 
right may prove dangerous to the peace of the Empire — and that, since 
the Paramount Power is ex nainra ret responsible for the maintenance of 
that peace, .some amount of control must in the last resort, under any Con- 
stitution, be retained by that Power. Here, then, arises at the very outset 
a great and notable difficulty — nodus vindice digttus — how to provide for 
this control being retained only in the last resort, without derogation of 
the Sovereign dignity of the Princes, or an infringement of their personal 
rights and personal independence. It seems to me highly probable that 
I.ord l^ytton contemplated an agreement that would clothe the Imj^erial 
Council of Princes and Governors with power to act in such an emergency 
— a power that obviously might be exercLed without any derogation of 
sovereign rights. Put however this may be, it seems clear that nothing 
could be worse than the absolute lack of provision, in existing circumstances, 
for any such emergency. The (lueslion has been allowed to slide ; and 
when utterly insuperable difficulties have arisen —as in Baroda and in 
Manipur on a large and flagrant scale, and possibly on a smaller and more 
doubtful scale in Kashmir, Bhartpur, and elsewhere — the Viceroy has 
found himself most reluctantly compelled to cut the Gordian knot in a 
summary fashion, and in default of any law or precedent, to take the heavy 
responsibility, inexorably imposed on him by his duty, of creating a pre- 
cedent for himself. 

The Times of July 2nd, in its article on “Indian Affairs,” tells us of an 
important difficulty that has arisen “in regard to the judicial relations 
between British India and the Feudatory ‘States ; and the able and 
sensible remarks of our leading journal seem to me to throw a vivid light 
on the absolute necessity for immediate reform in this connection. Long 
ago I pointed out, in an article on Mr. Lee- Warner’s Proiected Princes ^n 
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the Asiatic Quarterly Reinew^ the gross defects of the present system. Mr, 
l.eeAVarner wrote : — 

“At present, however^’ he writes, “the two parts of the Empire are divided by 
.sei):irate legislations, separate judicial systems, and in its ordinary sense a separate 
all'.'giance. For, although the Manipur case has established the principle that both 
rulers and their subjects owe allegiance to Her Majesty, and can commit the crime of 
murdering JUritish subjects, for which offence they will be tried by a British Court, still 
the subjects of the Native States cannot in British India claim the rights of British 
suhicrts without the process of naturalization. If then the States are destined to l>e 
dra\vn into constitutional lelation’s with British India, an entire reversal of past policy 
will be necessary, and the theory of a Constitutional tie may be rejected as inapplicable 
to piesent circum.staiices.” 

And on this statement I offered the following comment ; — 

• 

• “ 'This is prob.ib]y a [lerfeclly accurate and judicious, as it is certainly a perfectly 

fiaiik, (ic'Scri[)tion of ‘ i)rcscnl circunislanccs/ But is not the mere .statement of them 
siiflicienl to brand our policy as a sclfii«h and one-side<I one, and to show that its * entire 
reversal,' and the esiablishmcnt of ‘constitutional relations,’ arc things much to be 
(ksired :* The relation:, heic do-cribod ^jre ifeither just nor rational, even in the small 
matters rcforreLl to; and iliey seem to dirtcr from ‘ consiihilional relations * mainly m 
till , that the latter would have to be sufiiciciiiJy Just and .suuicienily laiional to bear ir.e 
ti st of being publicly formulated.’’ 

* , 

1 am delighted to observe that the Times has now thrown the vast , 
weight of its just inlluence into the same scale. 'Fhat powerful journal 
writes, July 2 nd : — 

*■ .'Vn important ([uesiion has been raised in regard to the judicial relations between 
Bri'.isU India and the l-'eudatory States. The principality immediately concerned is 
.M)'»orc*. Bcfoie its icndilion in iS8i the nbtifications of the British Chief Conimissicner 
had the force of law. lii 1878 it was thus ordained that all criminal pioccs.ses issued by 
mrigislrate.s in British India shouM run throughout Mysore, and have the same force as 
pn^ccssc-s is.siicd by magistrates having jurisdiction in Mysore. This law was kept alive 
by ihe instrument of rendition in i8Si, and the Maharaja was prohiliiied irom detracting 
Iruin it. A claim has now been made for n reciprocal authority being given in British 
territory to ihc processes of certain of the Mysore magistrates. The great inilux of 
Britidi capita! for iniiiing, coffee-planting, and other industrial eiiterpiises in Mysore 
gives a special impoil.ance to this claim. Britkh capitalists in Mysore complain that 
they find it almost impossible to obtain redress against defaulters or misappropriators of 
properly who shelter themselves within the British frontier. J’loceedings can be taken 
through the British Resident, but they arc said to be of so roundabout and un«iatisfactory 
a character that bu.sines.s men submit to serious losses rather than have recourse 10 them. 
The (|iieslion is by no mean^ a simple one. Even in a well-governed Slate like My.sore 
the British (iovernment can have but imperfect security that the magistrates are, and 
always will be, worthy of our confidence. But M -^sore does not stand alone, and, if 
judicial reciprocity were granted to her, it w'ould be diflicull to refu-se a similar conces- 
sion to other well-managed States. The grievance, however, i.s a real one, and it is to 
be hoped that some method more suitable to the new' cmidiiions of Mysure than the old 
process through the Resident will be devised to remedy it.’’ 

I have very little doubt that, after this exceedingly clear and impartial 
staiement of the Times, the wit of man will be found capable of devising, 
the remedy asked for. But there are many similar grievances — such, for 
instance, as the exclusion of criminal processes from running within the 
limits of the railway lines in the Native States — that are all due to the one 
cause, the lack of those “constitutional relations” of which Mr. Lee- 
Warner spoke, and for which I am this afternoon pleading. 
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The Germans, by their combination of fhe Federal with the Imperial 
.system, which has been so well described for us by Colonel Malleson in 
his chapters on the history of 1871, may perhaps teach us what w'as prob- 
ably the broad outline intended to be followed in India in the Imperial 
policy of 1877. Il is true that, in Germany, the /McAsiand WdS Only the 
one comparatively small province of Alsace-Lorraine ; whereas British 
India consists of ten vast Governments, far larger, wealthier, and more 
populous than all the rest of the Empire. But the principle, on which the 
Federal government of the Reichsland is put side by side, in the Imperial 
Constitution of Germany, with kingdoms like Bavaria and Saxony, and 
with the other Sovereign States of the Empire, shows how the Governor- 
ships of Bombay and Madras and the other administrations of British 
India, may be ranged side by side with the Native States in an Imperial 
Indian constitution. 

The kingdom of Prussia frankly assumed to itself the hegemony in the 
German Empire, just as the British Power must, beyond all question, 
assume that position in India. But tha: has not been found incompatible, 
in ])ractic€', with ihe fullest recognition of the sovereign rights of tlic 
Bavarian, Saxon, and other dynasties in Germany. Similar recognition 
has, I am sure it will be admitied, been universally accorded to the sovereign 
rights of at least the Greater Indian Princes; but the vagueness and 
el isticiiy of the powers and responsibilities of British i>olitical officers, and 
of the Foreign Office behind, has tended to diminish the .sense of security 
that would otherwise be produced by that recognition. l-,ord Dalhousic 
recognised the status of the Nawjib Vazir of Oudh, by causing him to be 
addressed as King of Oudh on all formal occasions. But that cxccUlmil 
precedent has not been followed, though the Nizam, the Gaekwcir, thfi 
Maharajas of Mysore and Kashmir, and others, are sovereign rulers of 
Stales larger and more important than those of some German Kings. 

The intellectual advancement and enlightenment of mo.st of the Indian 
Chiefs, and of their Prime Ministers and nobles, is a most important 
element in this cpiestion. I am revealing no confidences, now that ih': 
late Mahdraja Bahadur of Travancorc is no longer alive to adorn ib.at 
model State, if I mention the remarkable fact that when I was tlie Editor 
of the Calcutta Hctnew^ I had the pleasure of publishing in it a most able 
and admirably-written Memoir of the career of the late Sir Madhava Kao 
from the pen of his pupil the Mahdraja, at that time First Prince of I’ravan- 
core. The Maharaja of Mysore, whose recent loss we have been recently 
deploring, was not only a able prince, but he was also a cultured gentleman 
and an accomplished man of the world who would have distinguished him- 
self in any society in the world. It would perhaps be invidious to mention 
by name any living Sovereigns or their Ministers ; but many such as I have 
descrilied in every part of India — in the Deccan, in Bengal, in Kathiawar, 
in Rajputana, in Central India, and in the Punjab— will occur to everyone 
here this afternoon who is acquainted with those parts of the Empire. 

And on this point I should like to quote the vrords of an impartial 
observer, from England, the Earl of Meath, who thus wrote in a recent 
number of the Nineteenth Century : — 
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Some of these native princes are gentlemen of high culture Mid intellect, speaking 
English without the slighte&t accent, keenly alive to all that is passing in the world, and 
sincerely desirous of- governing their territories both wisely and justly. Several of them 
have widened their miqds by travel, have visited Great llritain, been presented to their 
EmpresR, and have made themselves acquainted with other portions of the vast Empire 
over which her rule extends. . . . Many of these men possess wealth and local inBuence, 
but owing to the system of Indian administration, are debarre<l from taking any part in 
public affairs outside their own dominions. What I have said of some independent Native 
rulers applies in a lesser degree to the Rajas, whose terntories lie within those portions 
of India which are directly subject to the British Crown. Deprived of all opportunities 
of exercising their talents, their wealth, and their energies in the public service, is it ' 
wonderful that some of them should sink into listless sensualibls or discontented idlers ? 
The interests of the British Empire demand that no effort should be spared to tighten the 
bonds which unite (ireat Britain to her Eastern possessions. In a country like India, 
where birth, rank,* and social position still lelain their power over the minds of men, no 
means should be neglected of giving the princes and nobility some opening for their 
energies and ambition beyond the narrow confines of their own territories, of encouraging 
them to employ their great wealth and intluence in' the service of their country-people, 
an<l of utilising the conservative forces whi<;h they represent in the best interests of the 
Empire at large. 1 think most peo|4c will agree with me that, although India was 
con<iUL*red by the sword and probably for some lime to come will h.avc to be held bv the 
sword, Britain would be wise to lose no opportunity of identifying, as far as practicable, 
the interests of the inhabitants of both portions of the Empire, .and of showing the people 
of India that their union with Britain is conducive to* their own political, social, au^ 
miuerial welfare.” 

As lo the allegation that is sometimes made that the Princes of India 
would themselves object to come into a well-organised scheme of Imperial 
Union, I discredit it altogether — provided always that it be made perfectly 
clear that their sovereign rights are \o be respected, and, as I hope, increased 
when rendered more definite. The famous letter of the present Nizam on 
the occasion of the Panjdch Russian scare, when he put not only his troops 
and the entire resources of his Stale, but also — a more significant and 
chivalrous offering — “ his own swoid,” at the disposal of the Queem Empress, 
is i^erhaps the most striking instance of princely loyalty on recoid. And 
only last week I read in ihe Calcutta En^lishmaji the following rejiort of a 
speech delivered at Srinagar by the Maharaja of Kashmir at a State banquet 
given by His Highne.ss in honour of the Queen-Empress's birthday : 

“ 1 am very much indebted to you for the most flattering terms in which you have 
alluded to my loyally and devotion to the paramount Power, and to the gall.'inc conduct 
of my troops in the affair at Chitral. It is a pride and y)leasure to me that a portion of 
the Imperial Service Troops have distinguished liieiiiaelves by a marked display of gallantry 
and self-sacrifice in the combined cause of the Bri ish Government and the Kashmir State, 
.and I should indeed feel grateful if you w'ould convey lo His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the Queen-Empress my hearty assurance of that loyalty and allegiance which have always 
characterised this Frontier State, Allow me to remark that the di.sciplfne and valour of 
my troops is due to the noble exertions of IJeutenant-CoIonel Raja Ram Singh, C. B., 
Commander -in -Chief of the Kashmir Stale Forces, assisted by my esteemed friend, Colonel 
Neville Chamberlain." • 

Nothing could be more explicit or more cordial than these words. And 
it is, I believe, a matter of iiptoricty that those Chiefs who have etpiipped 
Imperial Service Corps have vied with each other in their desire that their 
troops should be sent to the frontier on active service — a remarkable fact 
that ought to be most gratifying to Lord Uansdowne, to whom we owe 
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the wise encouragement of this policy. And in this connexion, I would 
ask to be permitted to quote some remarks of mine that were published in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Revietv^ as they mark an endeavour to summarise some 
of the points of what I believe to have been the policy of Lord Lytton, and 
of the advantages that might be expected to How from it : 


“ T^et the great I’rinces of India become ‘ Councillors of the Empress ' in reality and 
not merely in name. Let them become the hereditary constitutional rulers of their 
provinces under the Empire, with recognised sovereign rites, and with Imperial rank 
suited to iheir position as Princes of the P2mpire. ... If their l*rime Miiiintcrs were 
placed on the fooling, and clothed with the rights, of liritish Lieutenant-Governois or 
Chief Commissioners a much-needed stability would be added to the constitutional 
government of these Native provinces, which would assimilate their condition and adminis- 
tratio'i more and more to those of adjacent British iw>vinces, and put an end to the 
intrigue of which we sometimes hear. With the establishment of Native Courts and 
^ative (Governments such as these, a vast field would at once be opened for the active 
> d|Moyment and utilisation of Indian statesmanship, Indian administrative and judicial 
and educated talent of every kind, which are now so grievously wasted, neglected; 
cri^sused, as Lord Meath has shrewdly observed. In spite of the discouraging events 
of thfe great Mutiny, and possibly because he rightly re.id the lessons of the general loyalty 
of the 1‘rinces and the uncertain disloyalty of their armies, Pord Canning cherished the 

armic.') of the Native States as a field for the c^cruisc of the military aptitudes of an 

in^portant section of the Indian populations. Under a properly constituted ‘ Constitu- 
tional Union,* the system known as that of the ‘ Impel lal Service Troops’ would, with 
the local Military Police, take the place of those armies, to the great increase both of the 
prestige of the Princes, and of the military strength and solidarity of the Kinpire. In 
education, in the construction of railways, in the encouragement of rnaniiractiircs and 
mining and the arts, even m such things as famine-relief and sanitation and medical 
research, some Native States have given a good e-xainjile to our British administrations. 
In all these dircctior.a, the immense fund of latent ability now lying dormant in Indian 
palaces and Indian colleges would find congenial occupation, that would siiiely incicase 
the prosperity and the contentment of India by leaps and bounds. . . . With the develop- 
ment of constitutional government under the I'rolectctl Princes, each Native Stale would 
become at once a training ground and an arena for native politicians, a:id its ‘ Imperial 
.Service Corps* a nursery for military officers of Indian birth.*’ 


In conclusion, I desire to congratulate this Association on the fact that 
our deliberations this afternoon are honoured by the picsence of the Knglish 
Statesman who, perhaps almost more than any other, speaks with the highest 
authority on questions of Indian policy. 1 am not unaware of the fact 
that Lord Cran brook was, in the past, closely identified with — perhaps 
largely responsible for — that high-minded and generous policy towards the 
Native States, which I have ventured to connect with the name of J.ord 
Lytton. But I hope it is perfectly clear that, in the interpretation I have 
this afternoon put upon that policy, and in the various extensions I have 
ventured to suggest, for purposes of discussion, I am putting forward what 
might perhaps be described as “ an unauthorised programme.” The 
Council of this Association has always been desirous that it should- be 
understood, that when English statesmen of high rank are good enough to 
preside over our deliberations, they should not be held to be in any way 
committed to either side or to any view-. It is for that reason, amongst 
others, that we have ceased, as a rule, our old practice oF passing resolu- 
tions on the subject-matter of our papers. And it is for that reason that, 
in the historical portion of my remarks this afternoon, I have refrained, as 
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far as I possibly could, from referring specifically to the great, perhaps the ' 
leading, share taken by our noble chairman in directing the course of the/^ 
events to which I had to allude — though it has been impossible ' 

absolutely to excluded all such reference, in dealing with events in regard-^ 
to which it must be said of I^ord Cranbrook guortim pars magna 
Therefore, in respectfully commending to I-ord Cranbrook’s distinguished 
successor at the India Office, and to the Viceroy and Government of 
India, the views set forth in this paper, I do not wish it to be supposed 
for one moment that I am claiming for those views, or any of them, the 
distinguished authority of our Chairman. But I venture to say, that this 
Association are satisfied that the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy will bring to the consideration of this and similar subjects those 
lofty and generous sentiments that undoubtedly actuated their predecessors* 
* in 1877. 


This r^ecture was delivered before the JCastir India Association, the Earl of Craob{||Ppi^\ 
being in the Chair, who look part in Ih^ discussion that followed, as did also Sir Le^l 
Griffin, Messrs, liowring and Leitner (who have since also contributed separate papers on 
the svibjert to this Review), Sir Owen Tudor Ilurnc, l>r. T. II. Thornlonj Mr. M, Woodj 
Mr. r. nilay and Kanwar Cheda .Singh Varma. This d^ciission will be found in“ The 
Troceedings of the East India Association that arc published elsewhere in this nutnlier. ^ 
The I^ectiire was much noticed in the English Press wdien delivered, but is now published 
for the first time. It was, however, circulated by the Editor of the Asiatir Quarterly 
Rniicw in advance proofs in England and India and has now already elicited the opinions 
of the two lea/ling authors on the subject,- -Messrs. C. I.. Tupper and \V. Lee-Warnet 
— as also of other eminent men like Lord Ilobhousc and the Maharajas Jotendro Mohun 
Tagore and Narendra Krishna and of distinguished civilians like Mr, J. D. Rees, Mr. 
H. Baden-l'owell and Mr. W. Irvine. These opinions now follow Sir R. Lethbridge’s 
paper and will, no doubt, elicit the expression of the views of others who are interested in 
ihis impoTlaiit question to be published in future numbers id this Review. — Eu, 
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OPINIONS ON SIR R. LETHBRIDGE'S 
LECTURE. 


A REPLY, BY C L. I'UPPER, li.c.s., 

Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government. 

I ENTIRELY concur in the opinion of Sir Roper Lethbridge that the 
(Government of India has been guided by the best possible motives in its 
relations with the Protected States. I also agree with him that the present 
situation is “complicated and transitional”; but it is complicated by 
reason of historical events which, in various parts of the country, have 
shifted the supreme or paramount power from the hands of the Delhi 
Emperors, the Mahrattas and the Sikhs to those of the British Govern- 
ment ; and the transition that I perceive is, 1 fully believe, in the direction 
of progre.ss. ' 

As to lack of system in the management of political aflTairs in the internal 
protectorate, that is, in my opinion, far less than seems to be supposed. I 
do not remember having' evefi: used the phrase “Imperial Constitution”; 
but I have pointed out* that the rules and principles which now govern 
the relations between the Paramount Power and the Protected States are a 
part of Indian (.’onstitutional law ; and I have staled reasons for giving to 
this body of rules and princij^Ies the name of Indian political law. 

I admit that the word “law” is Iv^re used in a sense that retjuires ex< 
planation. Indian political law is not formally enacted law, except in so 
far as it is contained in the h'oreign Jurisdiction and 3'2xtradition Act and 
in some other provisions of the Statute book, notably in certain sections of 
the Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes. Such provisions apart, it consists 
of usage, and is the embodiment of the policy and practice of the Govern- 
ment of India, determined by the course of events and the sagacious 
labours of a succession of able men, who have taken part in the general 
reconstruction of the Indian administration (inclucling the political ad- 
ministration) which has occurred since the Mutiny. What has here 
happened in India is something like what has happened in the develop- 
ment of English Criminal law. Men of great ability have habitually dealt 
with particular aases as they arose, in the light of the precedents left them 
by their predecessors. They have fully understood and scrupulously 
regarded certain fundamental principles ; and fresh precedents, when 
made, have usually been either legitimate deductions from those principles, 
or at least been drawn from a full consideration of what has gone before;,^. 
No one, I believe, will contend that the English (Jriminal law is a mere 
wilderness of single instances. The spontaneous and undesigned co-opera- 
tion of many gifted minds has given it the coherence of a system. The 
.same thing is true of the policy and practice of the Indian Government in 
its dealings with the Protected Slates. Successive Viceroys, Law Members 
of Council and P'oreign Secretaries have felt the need both of a settled 

* Of/r Indian Protectoratf^ pp. 6, 7, 340, 341. 
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basis of policy and of continuity of practice in the political affairs of a 
great Kmpire. And when we come to examine the result of their work, 
we find a clearness of design and a symmetrical inter-dependence of con- 
stituent parts, whicfi would probably surprise not only those who have 
T16V0r Ill<ld6 a Special study of the system but even some of the authors of 
it themselves. Official geneiations come and go with great rapidity in 
India ; but the growth that I see here, though rapid, is like that of some 
great edifice surely rising, in the reigns of successive kings, to the full 
proportions of its design. 

I may say at once that I do not think that an Imperial Council or Diet 
is any part of any original design entertained by Lord Canning or others 
in the early sixti^es, or should form any part of any present development of 
British policy towards Indian States. I have heard nothing for years of 
the “Councillors of the iMnpress”; and the objections to any Indian 
Privy Council, with sucli functions as are described, seem to me over- 
whelming. To deal with cases of dhTiciiUy arising between the British 
Covernment and Ruling Chiefs or between one Ruling Chief and another 
or between a Ruling ( 21 iief and his subjects, is the business of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Deparimenl, of the I.ocal Governments and 
Administrations, and of some 250 political officers scattered in and about^ 
some 630 Slates all over India. 'Po take this duty away from those who 
now discharge it and transfer it to a Council connected with nothing 
whatever that already exists, would be to make the efficient performance 
of the <liity absolutely impossible, to degrade the very authorities whom it 
is a matter of vital necessity to siip*port thoroughly, and to substitute for 
friendly relations between the Paramount Power and the Protected State, 
the chronic oppo.siiion of litigants before a tribunal about as inconveniently 
constituted as any tribunal cr>uld well be. One of the first duties of Ruling 
Chiefs is to properly govern their own territories ; another of their duties 
is to abstain from interference in the anTairs of other States. Ihe scheme 
suggested would take them away from their own territories and their proper 
w'ork, in order that tlicy might do work already provided for, and habitually 
violate one of their primary duties. 

'i'hat there is at present an “ absolute lack of provision ” for emergencies 
or indeed a “default of any laiv or precedent” is, 1 submit, altogether a 
mistake. 'Phe political control over the States of India is^oxercised by the 
aulliotilies I have named ; nor is that i ontrol a matter of individual 
discretion. It is guided by rule and precedent and locally exercised under 
a supervision virhich is neither arbitrary nor ignorant. If the question of 
adequate control over Indian Slates in circumstances of emergency has 
“been allowed to slide,” what is the use of the I'oreign Department, the 
Governor GeneraPs Agents, the Residents at various States, the Political 
Officers all over the country ? Ndt only has the ijucslion not been allow'ed 
to slide, but the practical exercise of political control, wdielher the time be 
one of emergency or not, has been, for seventy or more years, the chief or 
sole duty of a large and well-organized body of experienced and competent 
officers, some of them belonging to the Indian Political Department and 
others serving under the Local Governments and Administrations, 

X 2 
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It is, moreover, a mistake to suppose that if the Prime Ministers of the 
great Princes of India were “ placed on the footing and clothed with the 
rights of Lieutenant Governors or Chief Commissioners,” the position of 
the greJt States would be in any way improved. No doubt many petty 
States have petty powers, liut the powers of Heads of British Provinces 
are much more restricted than those of the great Chiefs. If reform is 
wanted here it is in the direction of enlarging the powers of Local Govern- 
ments, not of restricting the powers of Native States. The end proposed 
is that we should as;>imildte the condition and administration of Native 
States more and more to those of adjacent Rritlsli provinces. That is the 
very last thing to he desired. “ It was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm,” 
wrote Lord Canning in a very famous despatch, “that if we made all India 
into Zilas^' British districts) “ it was not in the nature of things that 
our Empire should la.st fifty years ; but that if we could keep up a number 
of Native States without political power, but as royal instruments, we should 
exist in India as long as our naval superiority in luirope was maintained. 
Of the substantial truth of that opinion I nave no doubt, and recent events ” 
(/>,, the Mutiny) “ have made it more deserving of our attention than ever.” 

I see that Sir Roper Lethbridge quotes, as I understand with approval, 
some remarks of Lord Mcath. There are difficulties in giving the Rulers 
and officials of Native States openings for their energies and ambition 
beyond the confines of their own territories ; which, I may remark, are by 
no means always “narrow,” seeing that there arc at least 15 States in India 
with an area of more than 6, 000 s<iuare miles and at least B with a popula- 
tion of more than 2,500,000 Ruling Chiefs, as I have already said, have 
their own business to attend to. We have to find place and ])romotion for 
educated British subjects , and though there is no bar to ihe civil or military 
employment of subjects of Native States under the British Government, 
except that the Indian Civil Service is limited* to natural-born subjects of 
Her Majesty, the Native Indian subjects of Her Majesty have the first 
claim on us, and the subjects of Ruling C'hiefs have the first claim on 
them. As to the Ruling (Chiefs themsedves, the Chiefs of Rajputana 
frequently served as Generals ami Governors under the Delhi Emperors ; 
one Rajput Chief, for instance, governed Kabul for Aurangzebe, and 
another commanded his army in the Deccan. Many Chiefs and many of 
the leading men in Native States imw have oppottunilics of rendering 
military service to the Empire in consequence of the organization of the 
Imperial Service Corps. On many occasions Ruling Chiefs have been 
appointed Members of the Legislative Council of the (Governor General. 
The Maharaja c^f Patiala was so appointed in 1862 ; the Nawab of Rampur 
in 1863 and . 1866; the Maharaja of Jaipur in 1869, 1871 and 1S73 ; the 
Raja of Nahan in 1877 ; and the Raj.i of Jhind in 1880. Here is a safe 
and expedient lifte of advance, provided always that adequate arrangements , 
exist for carrying on the State Government during the absence of the Chief 
from his territories. 

Though I do not concur in the proposal of Sir Roper Lethbridge for an 
Imperial Council or Diet, I agree with him that improvements require to 
* 21 and 22 Viet. chap. 106, sec. 32. 
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be made. To me the whole system seems in so active a stage of growth 
that it is difficult to keep pace with its continual development. There is 
one defect which should much like to see remedied. I refer to the 
defect of excessive and unnecessary secrecy. To take an illustration from 
the present argument, I do not su]>pose that if Sir Roper Lethbrid;5e had 
read all that I have read in records secreted from the public eye, there 
would be any material difference between iis on questions of principle. I 
believe that tlie development of t>e Indian political system is one of the 

grcaicat acliicvciiicnis of liriiisli rule in India since 1857; and that ibe 

justice, tolerance and sagacity of that system are things of which the British 
nation may wclll)e proud. But the thing itself can at present be thoroughly 
known only to a small circle of expert-s. I hope the day w-ill come, and 
come soon, when the (iovernmeni of India will be bold and strong enough 
to rend aside the veil that now darkens counsel and let both the British 
public and the Protected States see, more clearly than is now possible, 
both w'hat has been done, aiuk hovv we stand. The truth is that the 
Indian political system excels exactly where British rule in British districts 
is most defective; it maintains Indian Goveniments in accordance with 
Indian ideas so far as they are not barhaiouw; ; ;jnd, subject to the prohibi- 
tion of gross misrule, infuses Western ideas into the administration only scf 
far as they are compatible with local assent. 

Sir Koper Lethbridge may iej».un that he secs differences in principle 
between Mr. Lec-Warner and myself. As regards (Chapters VIII. to XL 
of Mr. Lce-Warner's book, in which he gives by far the best and fullest 
account «jf the (.bligalions of Ruling Chiefs which has yet been published, 

I do not think there is any fundamental »Iivergcnce of view. In another 
part of his book he objects to my contcnlioii that tlie lie between the 
Ihiiamount Power and the ProU eied Slates is of a ^wtrj/ feudal ( hamcier ; 
but I think the objection arises becuise he and I (iiller not on the Indian 
(|uesrit)n in its j)ra(:tical aspect hut on a (question of political pliilo'^ophy. 
My .studies liave led me to the conclusion that feudalism, or some adjust- 
ment of political and ^proprietary rights and iluties analogous therel*>, is, if 
not universal in political history, at least as charaetcrir»tic of a distinctly 
markeil stage of political growth as is the village community of a distinctly 
marked stage of growili in the history of jnoporty ; and one of my principal 
motives in writing Our [udiafi Protaio/ afe was Uj indicate and illustrate 
this idea. It is <lear that Mr. Lee-Warnei docs not accept it ; but it does 
not at all ftjllow that wc should differ much on tliC important practical 
question, what ate the respective rights an»l duties of the Piirantount Power 
and the States of the Indian Protectorate. Mr. T.ec-Warner has promised 
me tliat he will modify in his next edition a remark that he made (page 
337) effect that 1 do not describe the nature of die political institu- 

tions of which, in India as in Kuropc, the land, (^r the right to a share of 
its produce, has been the basis. I do describe them at length in Chapters 
VII. to XL inclusive of my Rook. 

Sir Roper 1 -clhbiidge might further refer to the observatiqp he lias 
quoted from Mr. Lee-VVarner that if “ the States are destined to be drawn 
into constitutipnal relations with British India, an entire reversal of past 
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policy will be necessary. Here the question turns upon the point, what 
do we mean by Constitutional relations ? I should njeafv by the expres- 
sion relations governed by Constitutional law, and, art page 334 of my 
book, I have explained what I mean in these Indian cSisciissions by Con-- 
stitutional law. 'Fhe description I there gave was the rules and 
principles of law in the Austinian sense, and of usage, which determine 
what person or persons are to he supreme in any state or assemblage of 
States, in what manner the sovereignty is to be shared amongst those who 
exercise it, and with what restrictions the principal functions of sovereignty 
— legislative, judicial, fiscal, militaiy and naval, political and diplomatic — 
are to be discharged.” If we adhere to this use of Lerm«, I think it will 
be admitted that the relations between the Paramount Vow'er and the 
Protected States arc already governed by a part of Indian Constitutional 
law, which, in its turn, is part of the Constitutional law of the Hrilish 
Empire. So far from any entire reversal of past ])olicy being necessary, 
what wc have to do is to go on by means of the cxisiing organization 
improving towards completion the system wdiich now obtains. To my 
mind that system seems already “ sufficiently just and sufficiently rational ” 
to bear the full light of day ; and Mr. ].ee-Warncr has himself done a very 
^reat deal towards setting if' in a r lear light in his chapters on the Obliga- 
tions of Indian States. Wh.a he means by “Constitutional relations” in 
the passage (piotcd, T am not sure that I thoroughly understand. But it 
is clear to me that he means bomethmg (piite diflercnt from what I should 
mean by the same ex])rcssion. i'erhaps he means that “ Constitutional 
relations” could cxis*^ if Biitish laws extended of their own (ore.* to Stile 
territory, and if British Courts aclministercd justice in Naii\e States, other- 
wise than in ])ortions <^f territory where Jurisdiction has been ric([uiied and 
otherwise than in the exercise of residnaiy jurisdiction. If so, I entirely 
agree with him. The distiuctiou between Slate teiritoij, to which 
British laws do not extend and in wffiich British ('ourls liave no juris- 
diction, and British Indian territory, wholly under Bi'lish (’oiirts and laws, 
is a vital part of the whole policy. 

If it be said that in the above remarks I overrate the degree of system which 
now exists and underrate the extent of the field still open to discretion, 
my reply is that it would be possible to show at length that certain im- 
portant matters as between the I^aramouni Power and the Protected Slates 
have been clearly defined by agreement or usage, and that certain other 
important matters are cither not defined at all or not clearly defined. But 
to do this a regular treatise would be necessary ; and though there would 
be no harm in pointing out what matters have been clearly defined, it 
would not be either a wise or a useful thing to attempt any exhaustive 
enumeration of matters which are still indefinite. Much the same thing 
may be said of the position of J^olitical Officers. I could cite numerous 
orders by which they are guided ; and both the DArbars and Political 
Officers habitually appeal to precedents. lUu, in the diversity of political 
business which continually ariscjs, there is much which has not, as yet, 
been broftght under rule and to which no discoverable precedents exactly 
apply. Hence references are made to the Supreme Government, whose 
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orders passed from time to time build up the new rules and precedents 
which are necessary. To force this growth by travelling beyond necessi- 
ties as shown by cotKrete cases would be, in my humble judgment, a very 
imprudent course. * , ' 

I have to thank Sir Roper Lethbridge very much for his kind and 
courteous references to my book ; and I hope he will pardon me if I set 
right a very small error on a point of no general interest. I cannot claim 
the honour of belonging to the Indian Political Department. I have, 
indeed, till lately been employed for nearly two years on special duty in 
the Foreign Department \ but I actually hold an appointment in the 
Punjab Commission. 

C. I.. Tupper. 

Simla, August 15, 1895. 


A LL'rTKR [W W. I.EE-WARNKR, c.s.i. 

I have to thank you for your note of July 25, sending me a copy of Sir 
Roper Lethbridge's paper. With his aims, the contentment and advance- 
ment of the Protected princes of India, I am in entire accord ; and no 
one recognises more humbly than myself the great dirticulty of deciding 
some of the complicated questions that arise in the conduct of Pritisli^ 
relations witli them. Hut I still think that their position is not a consti- , 
tutional one, and that the dim outline of combination of the federal with 
the Inij^orial system sketched h) Sir Roper cannot be bi ought into prac- 
tice and reality without the sLicrifu e of all those parts of sovereignty left to 
the States which their sovereigns most value. The writer who has written 
most irx favour of the constitutional modus 'ruirudi is l*rofcssor Westlake, 
in his Internal ional J.aw; and he finds in j)recedent and constitutional 
tactj l^words which, i confess, seem to rue rather misty), a safer guarantee 
against encroachment than in treaty or the loose robes of applied Inter- 
national principles. I have often asked intelligent princes and still more 
intelligent Dewans, whether tliey windd like to see a Supreme federal 
Court for the decision of the Judicial cases which now' come up on appeal 
to' the Hiitish Government, or a Committee of Counsellors of the Empire, 
chosen from the sovereign princes, to act as a Jury or Assessors to the 
Government of India in sonic of the political or administrative difl'ercnces 
which occasionally arise. To the action of a Court ot I.rw, however nigh, 

J have found all opposed, as the thin end ^ f lire w’cdge of judicial inter- 
ference and as sacrificing the free play of judgment which the present 
system of appeal to the ( Jovermnent of India and to the Secretary of State 
allows. I have found them equally opp^osed to the relerence of political 
issues vitally affecting them to a Committee of Sovereigns who might be 
divided from them by caste, re4igion, historical antecedents, or interests. 
1 do not think that the present system can be described with accuracy as 
“ chaos.” You know belter fhan I do how numerous arc the States, how 
very different their administrations are in integrity and quality, and yet 
how conservative each one is of its own methods and traditions. The 
so-called chaos is due to the existence of ever varying fax:tor5 in each 
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issue. The Government of tSritish India taxes all our resources without 
multiplying the questions that arise in the Native States or increasing 

interference in their affairs. Analyze the questions ^at must be settled, 

and I- think Sir Roper will admit that a large proportion of them must 
depend upon opportunity and the unfettered decision of the British 
Government, checked by public opinion and the varying rights of each 
state. A close constitutional union would introduce more uniformity ; 
but have wc yet reached such a condition of similarity in the conditions 
of the hundreds of States as would enable us to draw up a procedure code ? 
1 venture to doubt it. Again I thank you for sending me the paper which 
is full of interest. 

W. J.ee-Warner, 

Bangalore, 25/8/95. 


NATIVE RULE AND BRITISH EMPIRE, BY J, D. REES, c.i.ic. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge takes as his text in his article on “ the Sovereign 
princes of India and their relation to the Empire ” an extract from a 
speech made by Lord Salisbury in 1866. 

. The late viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, before leaving India expressed him- 
self in equally clear terms in favour of the policy of avoiding all unneces- 
sary intervention in the internal affairs of Native States, a policy, the 
adoption of which is only affirmed by the exception, which has recently 
been made in regard to Bhurtpore. "rhe case of Manipur to which Sir 
Roper Lethbridge refers was altogether exceptional, and all schools must 
combine in considering intervention necessary on such an occasion. 

Not only does the principle, which Lord Salisbury laid down, and Lord 
Lansdowne affirmed, commend itself by its abstract justice and expedi- 
ency, but to an administrator in British India a study of the administra- 
tion of Native States, wlien only watched and guided and not directed by 
British presidents, affords a most useful subject o*" comparison by which 
he can not only measure the condition of adjacent British Districts but 
by the example of which he can perhaps sometimes temper the uniformity 
of British Rule, and introduce such variations in matter and manner, as 
may make measures not perhaps suggested by the wants of any particular 
locality, more exactly suited to its own accidental or ephemeral require- 
ments. The late Sir T. Madhava Rao, successively minister of 'Fravan- 
core, Indore, and Baroda, had fpiite exceptional opportunities of judging 
the merits of Native Rule, and its relation to that of British India. Sir 
Madhava himself was by no means a Congress man and represented one 
of the most Conservative classes of the inhabitants of India. He was very 
conscious of the greater attention which is paid by the Briti.sh Government 
to the development of the material reso’urces of its districts, to the con- 
struction of roads and railways, and to the extension of irrigation works \ 
and of course he was aware, as any student •of the science of government 
must be, that given peace and the absence of actual misgovernment, the 
physical conditions of a country chiefly determine the degree of prosperity 
enjoyed by its inhabitants. Yet he drew up the following brief memo- 
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randutn, illustrating those respects, in which he considered Native, com- 
pared favourably with British, rule. 

** The revenues are chyifty spent in the country itself. 

Salaries are less liable to reduction, and in the case of higher ofEclals are more liberal. 

Taxes are levied with less rigorous exactitude, and remissions granted with more 
freedom. 

Speaking generally, there is more elasticity and less cast-iron adherence to rule. 

There is less litigation, and personal representation to the authorities is more easy. 

The worry of the department is less acute owing to greater centrali/alion, while subjects 
of Native States are exempt from the detested Income Tax. 

Did'erences of rank and position among the Natives art! belter understood and znore 
carefully observed. ^ 

The reign of law is less accentuated. ^ 

Education is mor^ native in character, and the temples of the gods are managed more 
to the satisfaction of the people. In fact, the Government, though less scientific, is 
capable of producing more of that repose and quiet content so congenial to k(ie native 
mind.'* 

This is not the occasion for critici/iitg these views. It may be observed, 
however, that there is some doubt whether thti salaries of higher officials 
are more liberal in Native States. It might he urged that the reverse is 
the case, and that in some States where European agency is employed, 
such agency is remunerated on a scale whicli causes no little heart-burning^ 
on the part of natives of the State, who obtain less pay for equally onerous 
duties. On the other hand, it must be allowed that where a Native State 
employs a European agent, it does so in the firm belief that under the par- 
ticular circumstances of the (rase he is likedy to prove the better servant. 
It is also open to doubt whether there is less litigation in Native States. 
When they are rich and prosperous, resort lo the Law Courts is quite as 
commori as in British India. It is, no doubt, true that the differences ot 
rank and posiiion among the natives are better understood and more care- 
fully observed, and it is probably also true that very large numbers of well- 
meaning and evcelletit officials in British India unconsciously offend by 
ignoring ih^e distinctions. 

After summing up his opinions as given above, Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
very much in the siiirii which animated Lord Lansdowno’s remarks, con- 
cluded by saying “that it would be a sad day for India when Native States 
disapfiear and when the whole country is levelled untJer the British Rule.” 
One of onr greatest historians has deplored in regard to the Roman Empire, 
such a result as Sir Madhava dei^recated foi British India! 

It may be, and no doubt is, true that one ran exactly say what are 
the limits of the responsibility of the authority of Residents; and it would 
be hard to say how it happens that sentences of death, for instance, have 
practically to be confirmed by the Resident in some of the larger slates in 
Southern India, while no such conhrnialion is believed to be necessary in 
some of the smallest states in Up*per India. 

But to come to the point discussed in Sir Roper I^thbridge’s paper, 1 
would agree with Mr. Lee-vV's>rnc;r in thinking that the paramount power 
of the British Crown is wisely left undefined, and that the subordlpation 
of Na;tive States is better understood than explained. No doubt Ithis state 
of affiiirs leaves greater play for the personal equation; but is not the 
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weight of opinion in favour of allowing the beads of administrations to select 
the best ofRcers available, and of giving them as free a hand as possible ? 

Imperial Constitutions have not proved very easy to create, or very 
simple to work. In the case of Finland, a governmeift independent in its 
internal affairs but subordinate to Russia nothing could be more satis> 
factory than the constituiion on paper, but in practice it does not give 
satisfaction to Russians or to Fins. Sir Roper I^thbridgc says that it was 
commonly expected that an Imperial Council would be formed, which 
would grow into an Indian analogue of our English Privy Council, 'fhis 
must remain matter of speculation, and the conclusion seems somewhat 
too comprehensive to draw from the fact that certain InjJian princes were 
in 1S77 granted the title of “Councillor of the JCmpress.” It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the argument drawn from the reciprocal judicial , 
relations between Mysore and liritish India, may be overstrained. With- 
out making any invidious claim for Mysore, that it is better administered 
than other Native States, it may, .without fear of contradiction, be put 
down as the most British of Native States, the administration having 
retained the Biltish c haracter, impressed upon it duiing thc long tCllUrC Of 
office by British Chief Commissioners, whose method and manner of 
government, were carried on by the late Maharaja. The accession of this 
^admirable Prince made little difference in the character of the administra- 
tion, except in regard to the substitution, to some extent, of Native for 
European agency. It is difiicult to say what difference in the Status of 
native princes would be effected by according to them the foreign style of 
“ King ” instead of the native styles of Nizam, Ciaekwar, Rana, Raja and 
Maharaja, and many and large holes could be picked in the comparison 
suggested between the (lerman and the Indian Empires, and the relative 
position to the paramount power of the minor States in either Empire, 
Sir Roper Lethbridge refers to the two -Maharajas of "I'ravancorc and 
Mysore as exceptionally accomplished Princes. No doubt they were, but 
men of exceptional talents and accomplishments are by no means lare 
among this remarkable body of men. Yet I very much douf)t, if any of 
them would approve of the Imperial Constitution, roiigli outlines of which 
are given by Sir Rojjer \ and probably there would be only one or two, — 
and these not the most acceptable to their own people or the most 
suited for their high positions, - would be likely to entertain for one 
moment I-ord Meatli’s fantastic idea of representation in Parliament. I 
have endeavoured to comply with your request to answer in time for your 
October number, and this must be rny excuse for the fragmentary character 
of these remarks. 

J. D. Rkes. 

Ootacamiind, 2olh August, 1895. 

LETTER BV THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD HOBHOUSE, 

1 have perused with much interest Sir Roper Lethbridge’s lecture on the 
Native Princes of India, and thank you for sending it. 

Twenty years ago, T was familiar with the practical working of the re- 
lations between the Paramount Power and the Native 'States in India, as I 
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had frequently to advise the Government in such matters- * Certainly it was 
then true that “ no such thing as an Imperial Constitution can be described 
as known. No approximation to a system can be obtained, etc,'' 

The plain fact is thfht our position as Paramount Power was gained by 
superior force, i.e, by wars — wars waged through many years and with great 
variety of circumstances. The independence of Native States varies 
from almost complete sovereignty in internal affairs (all are debarred from 
foreign relations) down to jurisdictions of a very petty kind. Some of 
their powers were secured by formal treaty, and some rested on usage ; 
while sometimes, of course, questions arose w’hich were not covered by 
either treaty or us^ge. But lying at the bottom of all things was their 
origin — zVs., conejuest ; and the sanction and limitation of all was military 
• force — very rarely corning to actual blows, but taking the political .shape of 
“Acts of Slate.” Tn fact, it was very seldom that anything was needed 
but steady and quiet ])ressure on the Indian Ruler by the Resident Agent. 

I believe that, ever since Lord l)alh(fiisie*s time, not only have treaties 
been respected, but the discretion conferred by it resistible strength has 

been exercised both conscientiously and with a strong sense of the political 

value of tlie Native States, as opposed to Lord Dalhousic's tendency 
to absorb them. But as to system or consirtution, there was none \ ^ 
nor, as T believe*, did circumstances in my time admit of any. When I 
went to India, my relative Sir Stafford Nortlicote directed my attention 
specially to the (juostion whether some better rule than the rule of thumb 
could not be found for the Native States, lu the Baroda case a very 
peculiar and novel one,---\vc di<l use*ia new pioress ; but we did not hit on 
anything like a jule. Wc went on dealing with each case on its own 
circumstances and according to the best judgment that could be formed. 

Wht'ther changes of circumstances h;ue nv' 3 w made ih.at possible which 
20 years ago was impossible, I cannot judgv*, from vv mt of sle.idy attention 
to the subject in this interval. Sir Roper thinks that l.ord Lytton had some 
YJlan in his head. , T^ord Lytton pvossessed a bright imagination and he had 
generous sentiments on the portion of Native Indians ; but as regards 
British India, he lacked the detailed knowledge, and j)o.ssibly the itained 
oflicial aptitude, which qualify a man for framing iiractic.il plans for 
intricate affairs- If he did contemplate those things which Sir R. l.eth- 
bridge suggests, I should say that in h:s lime the component elements 
of India w'ere too disjointed to admit of any such coitibinalions. No 
doubt great changes have taken place ai.d are now iirocccding at an 
accelerated pace. The long peace, the spread of the brnglish language, 
European travel, the fundamental idea of ICnglish law' (/.t., an impersonal 
lav^ as contrasted with the will of the Ruleiu, the stimulus given to Indian 
minds by the introduction of Western thought, and, perhaps niore than all 
these, the habit of locomotion ancf increased personal inter-comrnunication 
with its inevitable accompaniment of wider views and greater mental 
activity — these things must have produced,* nay have visibly produced, 
great eifects. The last thing I saw of the hereditary foes, Sindhia and 
Holkar, was in Calcutta, where the rival Mahratta chiefs w'erfe sitting 
si<te by side on a sofa, conversing in English. And I wondered what Lord 
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Wellesley would have thought of such a thing ; and I thought within 
myself that I was probably witnessing a very early symptom pf a great 
revolution. 

All these influences seem to me to make for consolidation of Indian 
thought and policy, and to render possible the growth of that which never 
yet has existed, viz.^ an Indian nationality able to stand by the strength of 
Indian statesmanship. If British rulers can do anything to forward and 
guide such a consummation, it will be the noblest work that conquerors 
ever performed. But unless change has gone much further than I know 
of, such a goal is still very far oflf, — too far for a statesman to deal with ^ 
and every overt step tow'ards it must be one of difficulty, delicacy' and ' 
danger. It is good that the idea of combination should be before the ‘ 
eyes ; it is good that tl\p policy of treating Native States as valuable 
political elements should have superseded the policy of absorption. But 
I iancy that the Rulers of India must yet wait a long time and watch' 
further developments, not endeavouring to force new institutions upon 
unprepared minds, but dealing, in a spirit of wise generosity, with each 
emergency as it arises. My political creed has always been that healthy 
growth mdst come from the inside, and that outside reforms, though 
absolutely essential wheri the growth has taken place, — (as in Western 
Europe, notably in th|5 r6th and 19th centuries) - -cannot usefully do more 
than fit the frame-work to the life within. 

I have sent these superficial and hasty remarks merely from memory of 
my old currents of thought and in the absence of all papers except that of 
Sir Roper 7 .,ethbriclge which you sent me, and on which you invite com- 
ments. There is no value in them for anybody except myself ; but if you 
think otherwise, you may use them as you please. 

Hor.nousK. 

LETTER FROM MAHARAJA SIR JOl'ENDKO MOHUN 
TACIORE, K.c.s.i. 

I have received the advance proof of the paper on the Sovereign 
Princes of India and their relation to the Empire, by Sir Roper T^cth- 
bridge. I thank you much for affording mi an early opportunity of its 
perusal, and I have considered the subject matter of the paper with great 
interest and attention. I think it most desirable that the Native States 
should be dravVh into constitutional relations with British India and the 
scheme as outlined by Sir Roper Lethbridge seems to me one from which 
much good may be expected. The Native Princes of India, would I am 
sure, loyally co-operate in making any workable scheme a success. 

JOTKNDKO MOHUN TaOORE. 

The rtrasa-d, Calcutta, Augu.st 27, 1895. 

REFLECTIONS BY JVIAHArAjA SIR NARENDRA 
ItRlSHNA, K.c.i.r.. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, formerly of the Bengal Educational Departmen^^ 
has an intimate acquaintance with the actual ^change in the condition of. 
India, as contrasted with that under diflerent rigmies^ dating back to 
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time of the Aloslem rule. It is indeed useful and instructive reading to 
the student of Indian History, for it shows that from the staVjle establish- 
ment of the British sovereignty, ijroperly so called — (as we need not deal 
with the East India Company’s control of Indian affairs, which was on a 
limited scales — down to the present day, there has hardly been a single 
Governor-General or a Viceroy of the Queen-Empress of India, but has 
left behind him some substantial and enduring monument of the beneficence 
of his arduous, and withal responsible, stewardship. A few instances of 
such beneficent administrative acts, by way of illustration, will doubtless 
explain clearly my meaning in tliis connexion, and I shall cite only such 
as cannot be questioned by the most captious of critics. I avoid any that 
might rekindle the flames of controversy, and I give, in bare outline, only 

^5uch acts as show that there is abundant cause for thankfulness to the 

British rule in India for the manifold blessing and many precious boons 
it has already conferred, despite cases of individual failures here and there 
that must needs continue yet to occur, in an alien form of government. 
Sufhee it to state here, once for all, that among other things of importance^ 
the establishment and consolidation of cordial relations between the British 
Indian Government and its powerful feudatories, have been the chief care 
of every Governor-General from the Marquis of Hastings to Lord Elgin. I 
shall cite a few of their most notable acts, though the compass of a Review 
will not admit the narration, in detail, of all ; yet lift selection of a few 
will sufficiently answer the purpose. 'I'ake hrst l.ord William Bentinck. 
Sutti and infanticide that held iron sway over the people Irom time im- 
memorial, were abolished by one lcgi«lative cuaciment, by that statesman 
to whose sagacity the people still owe a debt of endless gratitude; for, in 
fact, the abolition of these two inhuman practices gave a sense of relief 
to the sensible portion of the Indian community — as freeing them from 
slow, voluntary, Ujrtuous processes to reach Paradise in pursuance of the 
existence of a silly noiion. Other measures of this period need not be 
touched upon, for obvious reasons. I come dowm to later times. 

Lord Northbrook’s viceroyalty was so successful as to call forth no 
hostile criticisms irom the Indian press generally, except the policy adopted 
by him regarding Baroda, which was bitterly attacked, though some\yhat 
unreasonably, in the columns of a Bengali Magazine, now defunct. When 
he resigned, he left behind him a legacy of peace, order and prosperity. 
Though not very frequently before the public, of Britain, he must, judging 
from his active habits, continue to take a live'y interest in Indian affairs. 

Lord Lytton’s viccroyalty, supposed to be most unpopular with a certain 
class of the Indian people, also presents remarkable features for favour- 
able comment. His adroit execution of the noljle conception of the 
Imperial A ssemdlage at Delhi, does credit to the nation that could produce 
siich a genius as him ; for it has helped, in no small measure, to place the 
relations between the British Government anti its powerful allies on a 
sound footing. Lord Dufferin’.s and Lord J.aridsdowne's viceroyalties are 
also noted for achievements of no 'mean order. It will not be out of place 
to state that Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s vast and varied experience 
in the matter of Russian diplomacy must have been of great help to his 
chief in determining the nature and extent of his Afghan policy. 
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As the chief aim of this brief article is to indicate some salient features 
of the rule of some of the British Viceroys while studiously avoiding as 
far as practicable the province of adverse criticism, no exhaustive eniinieTa* 
tion of their numberless enactments, all designed m the in^rest of the 
people, is attempted. But of one thing all are sure, and there is no gain- 
saying the fact, that all the Viceroys and their lieutenants have been, 
without exception, actuated by a desire to do their best, though many may 
have failed to do even-handed justice to a multiplicity of conflicting interests, 
that are found to exist in this vast Peninsula. It is also established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that whatever defects the British domination may 

exhibit to its clisadvaniage, there is a firm conviction,.. decp-seatcU in ihc 

minds of its subject-peoples, whose loyalty is as steadfast and solid as a 
rock, that no reasonable remonstrance for relief or redress addressed to 
the Empress’s representative is likely to go unheeded ; and hence Nil 
desperandum is the motto of India’s patient, peace-loving, law-abiding 
subject- races, specially of the IJindus. (}reat credit and our hearty thanks 
are due to Sir Roper I.,elhbridge for this masterly and sympathetic paper, 
wherein he has attempted to bring out this point very forcibly, 

Narenoka Krishna. 

Calcutta, Sobhabazar-Rajbari, September, 1895. 


NATIVE I’KINCES, BY L. B. BOWRING, c.s.i. 

Any practical proposals tending to sirengthen the attachment and loyalty 
of the great Chiefs of India to the British Crown are entitled to the utmo.st 
sympathy and the fullest consideration. In the lecture which Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, who may be styled the “ Burke ” or “ Debrett ” of British 
India, read recently at a meeting of the East India Association, he, with 
considerable ability, made certain suggestions which, in his opinion, would 
conduce to bind more firmly the tie now connecting the chiefs with the 
paramount power. I'he main point w^hich he insisted on was that they 
should be associated with the higher English functionaries in an Imperial 
Council, which would discuss and regulate matters of Imperial policy, 
somewhat on the principle of the Cerman Reichsrath. 

If may be worth while to consider what are the actual relations of 
Native States towards the British (xovernment. When the English in 
India w^ere a nascent struggling power, thinking only of securing commercial 
privileges for themselves and keeping other European nations out of the 
field, the treaties which they made with native potentates had no higher 
aim than to foster their own trade. When, however, the long rivalry with 
the French ended in the defeat of their hereditary foes, the English began 
to assume a dilTerent attitude towards native States, and in^the policy that 
was inaugurated and successfully carried out by Lord Mornington, they 
began to assert their position as the dominant power. It is true that then^ 
and for some time afterwards, the more important States were treated with 
on equal terms for offensive and defensive purposes ; but when the strength 
of the great Mahratta chiefs was broken, and little fear remained of hostile 
combination, the British government were really able to dictate their own 
terms to the native rulers. The annexation of the Panj&b removed all 
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apprehension of organized opposition on the part of the Sikhs, the only 
formidable fighting race still left, while the suppression, later on, o/ the 
great mutiny of placed the English in the unchallenged position of 
being the sovereign fulers of India. 

It may be said that, with rare exceptions (notably, that of a treaty made 
with Haidar Ali), the British government faithfully kept to their engage- 
ments with native States ; but the annexation of Satara, Jhansi, NSgpur, 
and Oiidh, instilled in the minds of the great chiefs a deep distrust of our 
designs. Without entering into the question of the righteousness of some 
of these appropriations, it must be admitted that their apprehensions were 
not groundless. * Their fears vrcre, however, allayed by the guarantcea 

given by Lord C^anning that the right of adoption, on failure of direct heirs, 
would be sacredly observed. I am not aware that this action of the 
Governor General was ever impugned by the princes of India, or that his 
right to issue such patents was contested, but it is clear that from this time 
forward the chiefs were, i/fso facto ^ placed in a subordinate j^osition, whether 
they be called feudatories or not. It may briefly be said that the perma- 
nence of their dynasties has been solemnly pron^ised by the paramount 
power, and that to that power they arc now bound to pay allegiance by 
every motive alike of gratitude and self-interest. • ^ 

I come now to the question propounded by Sir Roper I^ethbridgc, that 
is, in what way these chiefs, some of whom are of ancient descent, and 
many holding vast possessions, can best be associated with the governing 
race, so as to give them an interest in the internal policy which guides the 
affairs of India. It must be remembeied that India is an immense country, 
comprising many nationalities, widely divergent from one another, not 
only in origin, but in social and religious customs. .Afghans, Sikhs, 
Rajputs, Mahrathas, Bengalees, the races of Southern Irrdia, and numerous 
small tribes constitute a huge community, living outwardly at peace under 
British rule, but profoundly different in national .sentiments and aspira- 
tions ; to draw an analogy between them and the German Reichsrath would 
be an entirely erroneous premiss. 

Let us suppose, liowever, that liie Viceroy desires to rally round hiln the 
leading chiefs to assist him in his deliberations. On what [principle is the 
selection to be made? No less than too chiefs receive honorary salutes 
from our government, and are su|iposed to rule their own territories, but 
there are multitudes of others of hereditary inllueni:e amniolding e.xtcnsive 
possessions, many of whom are f;ir hetle qualified to act as Councillors 
than the smaller piinccs of the former class. Both in Rajputana and 
Central India there are petty Rajas who receive saUite.s, but their incomes 
a^'c restricted, and their present culture nil. Still, some ot them are of the 
“ sangre azul ” of famous houses of which they ate offshoots, and they are 
as proud as the highest in the* land. On the other hand, many of the 
Bengal Rajas are of c<iually ancient descent and have large revenues, but 
are now classed as simple landowners, with perhaps a seat in the Lieutenant 
Governor’s Council, 

Then comes the ticklish question of precedence. Supposing (which I 
believe to be wholly impossible) that any place in India eould be selected 
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which would be fairly convenient to the majority of the princea summoned 
to the Council, I fear it would be extremely difficult to adjust the rivalry 
and Jealousy which would spring up between them. When I.ord Canning 
invited the Maharaja of Patiala to take a seat in thq, I.egislative Council, 
the proud Sikh chief, on his arrival in Calcutta, positively refused at first 
to associate on equal terms with his native colleagues, and "it was not till 
the (rovernor General informed him that, if he declined to meet in Council 
men whom I-ord Canning had deemed worthy of such high office, he might 
return to his territory, that he deigned to give in. No one who has not 
had some experience of the extraordinary and fastidious attention paid by 
Indian chiefs to ceremonial, can conceive to what length some of them 
push their pretensions. To meet together and on et^ual terms those 
whom they consider their inferior, or with whom there has been a long- 
standing quarrel, is not the wont of these nobles. If it be alleged that 
rivals meet together in the Viceroy’s Darbars, the answer is that in this 
case one chief is entirely independent of another, and perhaps not a word 
passes between them, whereas at a 'Council meeting there must needs be 
discussion, and I should apprehend sometimes angry retort and recrimina- 
tion, Then arises the cpiestion of the enormous outlay which would be 
incurred by attendance at the Council, which would probably sit for at 
deast on^ month. The greater chiefs vie with one another in the splendour 
of their retinues, and would deem it beneath their dignity to appear at 
State functions without a large attendance of followers. The introduction 
nearly everywhere of railways has of course enabled them to visit famous 
shrines, and to see much of their own country without the necessity of 
much ostentation, or incurring heavy expenditure ; but such would not be 
the ca.se when a large number of princes were assembled together in camp 
in the outskirts of the place of meeting. Even on sanitary grounds objec- 
tions might be raised to the presence, for a month, of a heterogeneous 
host, while many of the chiefs, might demur to exposing themselves to 
unfamiliar climatic conditions and an insufficient or unhealthy water-supply. 

Having studied for many years the condition of the native States of 
India, I feel bound to attest the wonderful progress made by sorfie of them 
since the great convulsion of 1857-58, Mysore and Travancore may be 
called model administrations, while the Nizilm, the Gayakwar; Sindhia, 
and other potentates have evinced a siricere desire so to govern their terri-, 
tories as to ensur^ the welfare of their .subjects, and elicit the commendation 
of the Supreme Government. This proces.s is still going on, and the spread 
of civilization, the extended knowledge of English, and above all the sense 
of security as 10 the perpetuity of their rule, have enlarged the sympathies 
of the Chiefs both towards their own people and the British Crown. If 
they goverii wisely and well, they are assured of support from the Viceroy 
and his local' representatives ; and it is only the roh-faineants^ the slothful 
and sensual among them, who have anything to fear from the action of the 
Government of India. A generation or two ago, some of the chiefs could 
barely sign their names, while others only' attached a symbol as their 
attestation to a document j whereas now eudeation is spreading so rapidly 
thgt in a few decades there will probably not be one of them who will not 
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be able to correspond in English. I regard this as the greatest factor in 
the future prosperity .of the native administrations, and as the bond which 
will most closely unke them ter l^ritish rule. For the present, T think it 
would be premature and unwise to relax in any way the general control 
now exercised by the English Residents and Political Agents over native 
States ; but the time will probably come when these officials will either not 
be required, or will be merely representatives of our government at the 
courts to which they are attached. Many a chief now chafes at the inter- 
•ference of the “ Politicals *’ who will not allow him to carry matters with a 
high hand and wreck the welfare of his State; but I believe that such 
:intervention is much less needed now than heretofore, and that the 
spectacle of neighbouring chiefs ruling to the benefit of their people must 
act as a stimulus to the careless and indifferent. 

In former days, in our dealings with the chiefs, distrust was the real 
guiding motive of our policy, and ou^ treaties with them were obviously 
intended to fetter their independence and bind them down to fidelity by 
fear of the consecpiences of hostility towards us. Such distrust has now 
given way to mutual confidence, and those who were concealed foes are 
now trusty friends. This is a great achieverdent^ demonstrating both that 
our government are always ready to support and encourage those who rule ^ 
wisely, and that they on their i*art, inspired by this confidence, have become 
genuine and not forced allies. As years roll on, there can be little doubt 
that this attachment will increase, and not diminish ; for it is in the nature 
of man to repay trust with trust, and# those who have had important deal- 
ings with Orientals know that they are not insensible to the value of 
gratitude. 

'I’he title Imperial Councillor'* has a ring in it, which was intended, 
-and rightly so, to enhance the dignity of the Chiefs on whom it was con- 
ferred, and great credit is undoubtedly due to Lord I#ytton for having 
endeavoured to raise those so honoured in the estimation of their fellow- 
princes ; but I think it would have been wiser first to determine what were 
ithe e^fact privileges and duties attached to the designation. At present it 
seems to be a mere nominis umbra^\: but Sir Roper Lethbridge is of 
opinion that the policy should be carried out to “ its legitimate conclusion,” 
that is, I presume, that the Viceroy should set to work to form a real 
Imperial Council of the foremost chiefs ar.d the most Molable men in 
ilndia. 

1 have mentioned above some of the practical difficulties which occur to 
•me in adopting such a course, and I do not think I have exaggerated them 
— indeed, at the meeting to which I have referred, Sir T^epel Griffin, whose 
-experience of native Chiefs is probably unrivalled, expressed sentiments to 
-much the same effect. What th<| feelings of the more highly-cultured 
iPrinces may be on the subject one docs ncjt know, for the question has 
probably never been considered by them, but my impression is that in 
their minds the status and dignity of an Imperial Councillor would be 
heavily outweighted by the responsibilities and duties of the postf super- 
added to those obstacles to which I have drawn attention. 

’ It is obvious that such Councillors would not be permitted to express an 
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opinion on the external policy of the Government, nor do I think that one 
Chief would tolerate another dictating to him how he should administer 
his territory; so that in point of fact the Councillors' duties would be 
limited to assisting the Viceroy in the government of British India, the 

utility of which appears to me somewhat doubtful, for it must he noted 

that it is not in a Legislative capacity merely, but in an Administrative 
capacity that it is proposed to seek their advice and co-operation. 

We must frankly admit the difficulty which arises in the execution in 
British territory of judicial processes emanating from Native States. No 
doubt great delay sometimes takes places ; but while in many instances the 
judicial tribunals in native territory are unworthy of cohfidence, it would 
j^erhaps be invidious to draw a distinction between the gf^od and the bad, 
and grant a privilege to one which is denied to another. This is, however, 
a subsidiary matter, having no bearing on ihe question of constituting an 
Imperial Council. 

I am personally acquainted with but ^Tew of the greater ruling chiefs of 
the day, but circumstances brought me into more or less close communica-' 
lion with the majority of their predecessors ; and I feel satisfied that the 
just and generous policy of our Government during the last three decades 
^as increased immensely the attachment of our native allies. The spon- 
taneous oflfers of the Nizrim, Sindhia, the Mysore Mahara^ja and others to 
[)lace their military resources at our disposal in time of need, afford ample 
proof of this, while, if we go back to the period of the great Mutiny, the 
active aid of raliala, Jhind, Kapurthc'^lai Bhopal, and other Chiefs showed 
their conspicuous loyalty. It is, therefore, in every way desirable that we,, 
on our part, should requite these feelings of regard, originating possibly in 
a conviction of our strength, but gradually merging into a sincere devotion 
to British rule. In my opinion the Chiefs of India will be quite content if 
we allow them to govern their own territories, with the smallest amount of 
interference on our part ; and although they arc not indifferent to the 
bestowal of w^ell-merited honours, I tjueslion whcrijtr they would care to 
participate in the labours of governing any but their own possessions. 

L. B. Bow KINO, c.s.i, 

NATIVE CHIEI’B, BY B. H. BADKN POWELT.. 

, Oxford, August i8, 1895. 

I have read with much interest Sir R. f.ethbridge’s paper on our rela- 
tions w'ith Native States in India. 'Vhe subject is one of vital iin])ortancc, 
and must receive sympathetic attention from all who have the welfare of 
India at heart. The paper deals solely with the general aspect of the 
matter, and enlarges on the principle that all the superior Stales should 
not only be honorably treated, but that the Rulers should find their wisl'.cs 
consulted and their dignity maintained. All will agree, also, that no legal 
difficulties should be allowed to prevent the due administration of justice, 
or hinder the successful development of Trade and enterprise. The diffi- 
culty, jjowever, begins when wc try to advance to details and to devise 
practical suggestions as to how the desired end may be attained. Doubt- 
less the idea of an Imperial Council is a good one, and one that I believe 
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is quite alive and in the minds of the authorities \ but such a Council 
could hardly be made much use of except on great occasions of questions 
concerning the whoje Empire in the East, and those do not arise every 
day. If so great a Council were to be assembled to judge (e.g.) of the 

misdeeds of the less advanced States, 1 doubl whcthcf the function would be 

at all palatable to the greater Chiefs ; and the plan of making a local Court 
of final Appeal (with the aid of the Chief Justices of the Provincial High 
and Chief C!ouns) would not, I think, be possible, nor if possible would it 
be much an advance on the present system of final appeal to the Queen in 
Council. 

As to the suggestion that subjects of native States should be treated in 
all respects as Biftish subjects without special formalilies of naturalization, 
there is much to be said in favour of it ; but there would also be corre- 
sponding difficulties ; for, as a necessary corollary, all British subjects in 
native States (not merely in special cases like those arising in the Manipur 
outbreak) would have to possess* the same rights as they would have in 
British territory. 

The questions of Civil and Criminal jurisdiction, the extradition of 
criminals, and the execution of Civil Court deerges, can only gradually be 
worked out. As a matter of fact, as regards the few large and really well- ^ 
managed States, the ground work of a substantial reciprocity already exists : 
it requires only to be perfected. Tlic difficiiUics spoken of in Mysore 
could (an<l probably will) be met, by amending the Extradition Act of 1879. 
As to Civil decrees, the Procedure Co.de already allow’s d general order to be 
made by the Government, so that the execution of the decrees of the States 
can be had in British district courts very much in the same way in which 
our Civil C'onrts in British India execute the decrees of one another. But 
it is impossible to lose sight of two very important masters. Throughout the 
British provinces the law is the same, and the magistrates are api)ointed in 
tfie same way, on the same general basis of (lualification, and subject to 
the same unfailing and exact control. 'J'he Native Stateh are not by any 
means uniform in these matters. There are also a great many varieties of 
rank among the States, and many corresponding degrees of elhciency. In 
some it cannot be said that any defined rule of law exists at all ; in others 
the practical administrafion of justice is still evlrernely deficient. I'he day 
is still fiir off when it would be po.ssible to say, ‘ All magipstrates are prac- 
tically on the same footing thrcjughout the E upiro, both in that part of it 
that is directly administered, an<l in the CJonfederated States.’ On the 
other hand, sonic steps might be taken to establish a simple Criminal (Sub- 
stantive Law and Procedure) Code for such of the (smaller) States as did 
not see their way to adopt the existing Codes of British India. 

Possibly, also, some efforts might be made to unify at least the broader 
features of the Civil law and procedure, as a first step. It is not necessary 
that all provisions should be uniform, but they must be on a common basis 
of principle. The German States have laws which difl'er in detail, but in 
principle they are all referable to the same juristical foundation, so^that as 
far as reciprocal recognition is concerned, it may fairly be said that the law 
both CiviJ and Criminal is very much the same, and its administration 
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equally good. This is very far indeed from being the case with the Native 
States (as a whole) of India. It seems possible only to advance gradually 
and slowly in this matter, as State after State emulates the virtues of the 
greater ones, which afone seem to have been in the contemplation of Sir 
R. Lethbridge. 

13. H. Bapkn-Poweij.. 

OBJECTIONS TO J’HE PROPOSED IMPERIAL COUNCIL, BY 

W. IRVINE, B.C.S. 

With T.ord Salisbury, as quoted in Sir R. Lethbridge’s exordium, we can 
all agree. For thirty-five years or more, no one in India or out of it has 
wished to extend our borders at the expense of the Native States. Nor do 
many of us see much to object to in the retrocession of part of the Berars, 
or the revival as a Native State of the Mysore principality ; nay more, we 
are pleased to see that the subordinate States, benefiting so much by our 
protection, are at last contributing something, in the shape of trained troops, 
towards the general defence of the Empire. But Sir R. Lethbridge wants 
more. He holds that the existing system (that is, I assume, the relations 
between the Suzerain andithe Feudatory powers and the mode of conducting 
affairs between them) is not “entirely satisfactory.” Few things in this 
imperfect world of ours are “ entirely satisfactory ” : and a reformer might 
well be held to have answered his own case who admits, as does Sir Roper, 
that “ the happiness and prosperity of the people of the Protected States 
as well as the dignity and the security of the Chiefs, have been on the 
whole well cared for.” If this be the result of existing methods, we may 
well ask, in Lord Melbourne’s phrase, “ Can’t you leave it alone ?” 

Nevertheless, let us inquire what is considered to be at present defective, 

— “ the something rotten,” in this Department of the State. .Sound diagnosis 
forms a condition precedent in all effectual treatment. But I find it some- 
what difficult to draw up a clear and definite enunciation of the supposed 
ailments awaiting remedy. Sir Roper makes no formal statement of them 
and, after travelling over a good deal of ground, leaves the subject extremely 
vague, perhaps on purpose, 'fhe assumed defects then, so far as can be 
gleaned from the paper, seem to be (i) Want of publicity as to the reasons 
for deposing a ruler — (Bharipur) ; ( 2 ) Neglect to redress the grievances of 
a dissatisfied people — (Kashmir) ; ( 3 ) Refusal to return the Berars at the 
demand of the Nizam — (Hyderabad) ; ( 4 ) Dislike of the princes to the 
presence of an irresistible i30wer ; ( 5 ) Objection to the indefinite power of 
Residents at native Courts ; ( 6 ) that the treaties, engagements, and sanads 
by which the Native Powers are bound are a “ chaotic mass without ap- 
proximation to system.” This liare re- capitulation is sufficient to demon- 
strate how heterogeneous are the qucstiqns which Sir R. Lethbridge believes 
to need solution. It would be next to impossible to hit upon any single 
device applicable to all, or even the majority of them, with any hope of 
benefit. 7'he only common idea, underlyrng all these complaints, is that 
the powers of the British government ought to be defined, or, in other 
words, curtailed. The Native J^owers are to be exalted and the British 
Over-lovdship, as represented by its Resident, is to be brought low. I can 
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fully understand that this view of the matter should be highly popular at 
Native Courts, even though they may have recently become real gardens 
of Eden, and abodes of blissful innocence. P'ew men love the master set 
over them to keep them in the right way. 

Eut if Sir Roper, were to have his will, I fear that the Native Prince 
would soon find his joy turned into mourning. He would, I fear, find the 
little finger of the Imperial Council thicker than the loins of the superseded 
Resident; that new “presbyter” would be “but old Spriest’ writ large." 
Apart, however, from such anticipation, it is not difficult to point out a 
reason, on the very threshold, why Native Princes, if they knew their own 
interest, as we mujst presume they do, should object to submit themselves 
to an Imperial Council. It is briefly this. As is quite obvious, the existing 
body of treaties, is of essentially diplomatic origin, presupposing two 
inde|)endcnL sovereign or ^«<?5/-sovereign States, who meet and treat on an 
equal footing. Is any native ruler prepared to descend from this position 
of advantage and willingly submit his disputes w)th his suzerain to a council 
of his peers? Would he prefer *their investigation and decision to the 
orders, even when harsh and arbitrary, of the irresistible power above him ? 
Unless 1 am very much mistaken, he would much prefer the latter alterna- 
tive. h'or years past 1 have spent some parf of every day in reading what 
Indian historians have recorded of the acts and sayings of their own rulers 
and nobles ; and it would be, to my mind, a miracle if the present genera- 
tion had so changed as to be ready, even for the common weal, to submit 
themselves to any arbitrament hut that of overwhelming force. Unreasoning 
jealousy of each other was (and T Ij^lieve is) the l)adge ot all their tribe, 
I am no believer in such sudden changes in the nature and character of 
man : and certainly no change so profound could have come to jiass in a 
single century. 

As for ijublicily, I .should say that the native rulers would be the last 
persons to gain by it or to desire it. Their chosen and hereditary weapon 
is intiiguc, and intrigue above all things shuns the light of day. 'this 
reform would, moreover, be necessarily destructive of the existing form of 
diplomatic intercourse, of which the maintenance is absolutely indi.spensable, 
if the princes are to continue to believe in their claim to sovereign rights. 
On this ground alone a proposal for a public Court or for discu.ssion in 
public is one lhai the native princes, 1 should say, would never cordially 
accept. • 

Took again at the rights of the liritish gevernment, for I presume that 
some rights cannot be refused even to it. In a matter .such as the return 
of the Berais, is it conceivable that any suzerain povrer could, without 
<lerogation, submit a (piestion of high polilic.s, as that was, to the decision 
of a Council of Rulers subordinate to itself? AVJiy, tlial would beat the 
.irbitralion on the Alabama claims for weak shortsightedness ! Conceive 
such a Council to be in existence and such a question as that of the Herars 
to be laid before it. What would become of the claims, possibly the pre- 
eminently just, claims of the British Covernmeni in India? Before such 
a tribunal they w'ould be fore-doomed to nun-recognition. Human nature 
would be other than it is, if in such circumstances the decision should be 
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governed by anything but the principle of mutual benefit, present or future. 
Sir Roper adduces the case of Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda, and seems 
to think it makes for his plea in favour of a Council. But surely there 
could not have been a more egregious Jia$co than tfi'iat attempt to try a 
ruler by a jury of his peers, A majority, of the tribunal, composed of all 
the native members only, acquitted the culprit ; the minority was formed 
of the two Englishmen on it ; the Supreme Government promptly removed 
him from the throne, and inlerned him for life as a State prisoner ! Could 
anything be more significaiit than the composition of the majority for 
acquittal, and the action of the British government adverse to their finding? 
The Indian Government is hardly likely to so stultify itself a second time. 

The Privy Council in England is instanced as a body analogous to that 
sought to be now created in India. Bui there is no analogy. The com- 
ponent elements in the one case arc all private persons and ordinary 
subjects ; on the other, persons who are, de jure at any rate in their own 
eyes, Sovereign Princes, and dc facto are independent. Nor 

does the history of our Privy Council augur well for the future of an Indian 
body modelled thereon. Its political or State functions have dwindled 
away and disappeared, in fact if not in name; its judicial attributes have 
passed to a body of legal •experts, clothed with its name, but having in fact 
none but the slightest connexion with it. 

Then what are to be the functions of such an Imperial Council as is 
foreshadowed by Sir R. Lethbridge ? He says they are to be consultative, 
judicial, and ultimately legislative. Consultative they might easily be 
made ; that we can understand. But we doubt if the members assembled 
would like to find their advice disregarded, as w^e arc most certain it would 
be more often than it would be followed. As a judicial body, however, I 
cannot conceive what matters would be submitted to it. If a court of 
appeal, in any strict sense, it must be composed of experts, in other words 
of trained lawyers. In such a body where could a native ruler, even the 
most enlightened, find a suitable place? Again, any such final court of 
appeal w'ould be distinctly a derogation from the sovereign rights (whate^ver 
they really are) claiiiicd by each native Ruler. How is that difficulty to 
be surmounted? Unless by mere brute fierce, how is consent to such a 
cession of power to be obtained? Here would obviously anse an ojjpor- 
tunity for practising the Bismarckian maxim, Do ut des ; but what have we 
to offer in exchafige, and what price should we be likely to offer for such a 
mere phantasmal benefit, whether to ourselves or to the potailation of the 
Native States ? 

As to the thought of an Imperial Council exercising legislative powers, 
the brain reels at the mere prospect. Are they to form a Second Chamber? 
In the coming days, w’hen India has gained the political snnimnin honum of 
universal suffrage, is it to the Imperial Council that we are to turn for hope 
of a veto on a resolution of the l..ower House ordering our expulsion ? Is 
it owing to its existence that we shall once ^more be able to say “ Thank 
God we have a House of Lords !*' \Ve must not forget, moreover, that such 
powers must be reciprocal, and if the Council, including “ the heads of the 
British Indian Government,” legislates for Native States, it must in return 
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be allowed to legislate for British India. A situation would thus be created 
similar in many respects to that of Ireland under Mr. Gladstone's Home 
Rule Bill. And as^each state is a separate political entity, it will be entitled, 
as in the American Senate, to e(|ual and not proportional representation. 
'Fhat is to say, some ten to twelve delegates from the British Indian provinces 
will be confronted by a serried band of some fifty, one hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty delegates of the Native States. What would our supremacy 
then be worth ? and what possible mission would then be left for us in 
India? Rather let us retire of our own free will than succumb to a 
Frankenstein's monster of our own creation. 

Sir R. I.ethbridge asserts that the sovereign rights of the Princes are 
known to every historian and are admitted by every writer. This too 
sweeping asseruon needs more criticism than my time and space allow. I 
content myself, therefore, with the remark that on this head a wide dis 
tinclion must be drawn between sovereign rights de jure and sovereign 
rights de Jucto^ between rights taken their origin and rights as they now 
exi.st. Of the native dynasties c?f the present day a very small proportion 
can carry their title farther back than the first half of the i8th century. 
The greatest of these States, that of Hyderabad, was founded by a revolted 
governor, who never himself assumed thef fuU attrilmles of independent 
sovereignty. To the end of his life, Ni/arn-ul-Mulk continued the Frida^ 
prayer in the name of the Dilili emperor ; he never issued any coinage \ 
he never displayed the scarlet umbrella {chair) ; in short, he never claimed 
to be an independent sovereign as of right. Many of the other ruling 
lioust‘s had as their founder some JKiccessfu) robber. My meaning in saying 
this must not, however, be misunderstood ; the question, as one of present- 
day politic-s, must be decided on other grounds than these. In fact, to use 
such antiquarian arguments would be fatal to our own position, wliich is, 
after all, no more than that of recent contjuerors. If conciuest is no title, 
then our own position in India would be incapable of defence. At the 
i^amc lime we should not forget that the whole present political condition 
of India is also of modern growth ; and that wc are not bound to deal with 
the Native States on any other footing. It is a mistake to look on them as 
rooted in a hoary antiquity. 

Sir Roper appeals to the foundation of the new German Empire as a 
precedent. But, as it seems to me, the situation in India is just the reverse 
of what it was in Germany. The minor ^‘tates ^vho wcire invited in 1871 

enter a new' German Empire were then independent, and at liberty to 
■reject or refuse the proposed union : in India, the Empire is already con- 
stituted, OUT supremacy being declared and exercised from 185S, if not 
earlier. In the one case, it was necessary, in order to induce independent 
powers to come in, to offer them a share in the central Government: in 
the other, as the smaller poweue are already within the Empire, no such 
• offer is required. Why, then, should we lie asked to make objectless 
concessions ? 

My view of Sir R Lethbridge's proposal, so far as I understand it, is 
that he has made out no prima facie case for action ; and that •ven if he 
ihad done so, his remedy of an Imperial Council is about the last which 
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ought to be applied. He is solicitous for the dignity and power of tHe 
native princes ; but what he advocates would, I am convinced, deal a 
serious blow at their status as sovereigns, which, so long as it is not too 
minutely defined, they can flatter themselves as being f.hat of independent 
sovereigns. If Sir R, T^ethbridge ever succeeds, they might justly complain 
of their friend, and quote the words of the old song “ It is all very well to* 
dissemble your love. But why need you kick me down-stairs ?” 

W. Irvinf. 

2;5d August, 1895. 


THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION AND INDIAN PRINCES, BY 

DR. G. W. LEITNKR. 

The misconceptions which have obscured Sir Roper T'ethbridge's pro- 
posal of an Imperial Council for India are due to the assumption that the 
body ill question is to deal with the internal administration of the Native 
States or with the relations of any gne of them to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. It is not too much to say that fnc smallest Rajput Chief would 
resent the expression of an opinion regarding his few acres of territory 
from the biggest Hindu or Muhammadan Prince. Nor would a custom or 
practice prevailing in one be acceptable, for that sole reason, in an- 

other. Still less would a Chief bring any case in which he was concerned 
to the knowledge, — certainly not to the decision ---of his peers, unless it were 
a matter legitimately corning intramuraliy before his caste panchayet or 
the head of his own clan, just as the smallest Hohenzollern might seek the 
family advice of the King of Prussia .rand Reuss-Greiz or Reuss-ScJileiz 
would indignantly refuse the interference of the Emperor of Germany in a 
State that can be traversed in 20 minutes. Still the aim of Sir Roper 
Lethbridge in his Imperial Council of putting the Indian l^rinces on the 
footing of the German Kings is so far feasible as the questions* before such 
a Council would be purely Imperial, such as measures for and defence against 
a common foe, the proportion between local and imperial armies, certain 
Railways and any other matter that may regard the Empire as a whole or 
be considered convenient for adoption by all its States, subject to such 
special treaty or arrangement as may have been made with any one of 
them. In home affairs, however, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, etc., down 
to Lippe-Detmold enjoy the most complete autonomy just as Scindia, 
Indore, Mysore, otc., down to the Chief of Koti. Nor would it be neces- 
sary for the Kings or Chiefs to themselves attend the Imperial Council, 
except on such special occasions as was the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, in which I took a not altogether unim[)Oitant part, and which 
was part of the general scheme of Lord Lyllon to unite all India 
against any possible foreign foe. It was never intended by him that his 
“ Councillors of the Empire ” should p^y into each other’s affairs, or 
regulate through such a Council their own separate relations with the 
Paramount Power. Inter a/ia, the Councillors could also be consulted in 
writing and I see no reason why they should not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, s<ind Delegates to an Imperial Council dealing solely with Imperial 
questions. This would, of course, leave unaltered the present system of 
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Residents at the Native States and of their referjcnces to the Supreme 
Government. It might, however, prevent the secret deposition of a Chief 
without any alleged pause. 

The present systqimi although full of defects and liable to abuse by the 
arbitrariness or folly of our representatives, is the only one which can pre- 
serve the dignity, if not the sovereignty, of each State and, above all, maintain 
in its integrity whatever is good in the picturesque variety and eminent 
local suitability of the several native administrations. Indeed, the native 
Stales have already been too much anglicized, a process which tends to 
make their subjects look upon their Chiefs as superfluous, though it may 
be a reason for changing the status of our “ Residents " into that of 
“Envoys” to their Courts or of abolishing “Residents” altogether. I 
look upon the ndtive States as the salt for the preservation of the Indian 
Empire and of the noblest ancient forms of civilization and culture that 
the world has known, and 1 only wish that every Indian District could be 
governed like a native State, founded ^on the affections and associations of 
the people and recognizing every local diflerence in custom, history, and 
occupation and not with our soul-deadening monotony of routine, only 
relieved by a seditious Press, that ignores “sentiment” as ihe basis in 
Oriental countries for a suc.cessful and permauery: rule. 

An Imperial Council, therefore, that would unite by every bond of self-^ 
interest and of their own sacred associations, the Chiefs, and through them 
their subjects for the defence of the Empire against the Slaves that threaten 
its freedom, would be desirable and I cannot help thinking that philoso- 
phical minds, like those of Mr. C^ 1... Tupper and Mr. W. Lee-Warner, 
which have so successfully addressed themselves to the consideration of 
the subject, will find a solution that may alike enhance the dignity, power 
and independence in their own sphere of the Chiefs and guarantee their 
treaty-rights as well as increase the safety and strength of the lilmpirc. 
Whether it would be desirable to give full publicity to the existing 
“rights,” 1 should leave to the judgment of the above-named authors, who 
have added a scarcely-rivalled practical knowledge of affairs to theoretical 
attainments, hut of this 1 am certain that greater publicity regarding Native 
Stares generally would protect them and their “Residents” against them- 
selves. 

In the meanwhile, however, what is not only within the range of practi- 
cal politics but is also of urgent necessity is t'lat a body li^ge the kast india 
ASSOCIATION, the creation of Indian Princes, should, in an objective and 
inde[)endent spirit, take up any legitimate grievance affecting any of the 
Indian Princes or native States or class of the community and submit it 
for consideration to the Pres.s, to public meetings and to Parliament. 
Objections may be raised to an Imperial Council, even with the sole 
funciion that I have indicated ; ^he codification or rather the exact defini- 
tions of the treaty-rights of each State may be delayed, but there is no 
reason why one and all of them should not immediately support an 
Association that, should occasion unfortunately arise for it, would defend 
whoever is wronged, without any special or further solicitation,^by those 
constitutional means which the friends of India and e.xperts that compose 
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that body have so often used with success. At all events, Parliament, 
public meetings and the Press are already to hand and need not wait for a 
Council. They only require an organization, like that of the East Iridic 
Association to be correctly “ instructed.” • 

The following extract from its statement of '‘Objects and Policy may 
serve to show that in some such organization only can the Indian Princes 
and people find, when needed, that spontaneous and efTective support that 
does not require the elaborate machinery of an Imperial Council to be set in 
motion, but that would rejoice in the establishment of such a Council, as 
an accomplishment of its long-pursued aim in aid of the strengthening of 
the “ Sovereign Princes of India and their relations to the Empire 

“ The Association luould specially appeal to the Ruling Princes of India^ 
7vho are the ?iafural exponents of the opinions and 7uis/tes of their fellow 
coitnlrvnten^ and whose rights and privileges it 7vill ever strive to maintain^ 
7'hc East India Association in advocating by all legitimate means the 
interests of the inhabitants of Tndii^, has also in the above “statement” of 
principles, reiterated that its attitude toft'ards Indian questions is strictly 
conservative in the truest sense, words which sum up its own long and 
useful career. Whilst standing aloof from [jarty-politics, in their special 
sense, in this country, it Ivis \^cn conservative of the vested interests and 
^the legitimate claims of the I Vinces of India, as also of the rights of pro- 
j)erty, of position, of classical learning and of ancient landmarks generally, 
the existence of which is threatened both in this country and in India. 
There is, therefore, a natural bond between the Conservatives and, indeed, 
of all that is respectable in England and in India, whether princes or people. 
So much so has this been felt to be the case that on leaving India in 1^87 
I was asked by Muhammadan and Hindu noblemen to establi.sli relations 
between them and certain Conservative leaders. The indirect result, in 
which I have had no share, though 1 am glad of it, is the candidature of 
natives of India in England in the Conservative interests and other step.s 
which it is not necessary for me to indicate here, but the success of this 
alliance depends on the promotion of the Conservative intere.sls of India, 
namely, the study of its ancient classical languages, the association of the 
Chiefs and other natural leaders of the people — the gentry, the learned, 
the priests — with the officers of Covernment in the popularization of 
public measures, in the submi.ssion of the wants and wishes of the people 
where they reallj% exist and arc not stimulated or invented by agitators, 
in the restoration of harmonious relations between the Hindu and 
Muhammadan leaders, and last, not least, in a jealous regard for the 
maintenance of the intorstatal or international rights of the native Chiefs. 
This is the noble quid pro quo m return for their support and with nothing 
less should they be satisfied. If the Association will help in this direction, 
it should ask officials and especially the Conservative leaders seriously and 
carefully to consider whether their intentions for the good of India cannot 
most naturally be communicated to, and perhaps be occasionally modified 
by, the experts of this Society. 


G. W. L.eitner, 
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FRENCH .PROGRESS IN THE WESTERN 
. SOUDAN : 1894-95- 

By Captain S. Pasfikld Olivek. 

/. The Truih about Tivibuctu. 

For a long time it was well known that considerable friction 
existed between the military and the civilian officials in the 
old French Colony of Senegal and in that far more exten- 
sive region, the recently acquired dominion of the country 
on both sides of the Niger, called the I'rench Soudan, 
This state of affairs became s (3 unbearable that the critical 
situation was at length brought to the notice of Parliament 
by M. Le Herisse. On the 4th March last, this deputy 
gave a clear and succinct account of llvi late military expedi- 
tions in the Soudan which culminated in the somewhat 
premature dash on Timbuctu and in the subsequent occupa- 
tion of that city by Colonel Joffre in 1894. 

M. T^e HOrisse’s able statement made all the more im- 
pression on the Chamber, inasmuch as he is not one of 
those who have re-echoed the parrot-like cry of “Colonial 
Expansion but, on the contrary, he has, hitherto, con- 
sistently voted against the credits demanded in 5 iH)port of 
the nuineroiis aggressive expeditions undertaken in Africa 
and elsewhere.* 'Fhe following is the gist of Ins remarks : 

From the explanations of the official press and of M. 
Delcasse (the first appointed Colonial Minister) it was made 
to appear that the conquest of the f^oudan had been effected 
by French officers acting independently and against the 
wishes of the Government ; but, according to M. Le 
Herisse, had full reports from these military leaders been 
published in the Journal Officicl, a very different story would 
have been related, fully esfeiblishing that these officers merely 
followed the exact instructions of the central administration. 
In all countries the actions of military officers have ever been 

* “ Je nc suis pas un Colonial, et j ai toujours vote contre Ves credits 
afiect^s a cc qu'on appclle notre expansion an dehors.” 
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disavowed by civilian officials. As long ago as February 
1888, General Faidherbe, (who made Senegal what it is, 
and who indeed may be said to have created French power 
in the Soudan) was able to report the happy effect pro- 
duced by the navigation of the Upper Niger by the gun- 
boat commanded by Lieut. Caron, and by its arrival at 
Timbuctu. Again in 1889, M. Etienne, then an Under- 
secretary of State, published an inspired brochure, in which 
it was clearly demonstrated that Timbuctu was the real ob- 
jective of the Government. On the 19th December 1889, 
Col. Archinard pointed out the means to be adopted to 
effect the occupation of Timbuctu : and in r893, after that 
splendid campaign of Macina (which, as is well known, was 
thoroughly approved of by the Home Government) the 
occupation of Timbuctu had been recognised as inevitable 
uy the Government. A deputation from that city had been 
sent to the Commandant of the Soudan, and Col. Combes 
had immediately reported the circumstance to the Govern- 
ment. Had the authorities at home wished to stay further 
progress, this was a favourable opportunity for stopping 
Col. Combes and telling him not to go beyond Segou. 
But, what did the Government do ? In their despatch, of 
7th August 1893, they replied in the vaguest terms — 
“ Soyes prudent, ndcouica les ouvcrtiires ijuc si elles sonf 
sdrieuses” which, in the language of the Colonial adminis- 
tration, as usually interpreted in the service, signifies “ Go 
on! If you are successful, we shall back you up ; but, if 
you fail, we shall throw you over.” This was the invariable 
tenor of the Government instructions. In like fashion, 
when Col, Bonnier was left in charge, he never ceased to 
keep the home Government perfectly well informed, from 
day to day, of his projects and of everything that occurred. 

Such was 'the state of affairs y^hen a total upset of all 
■military plans was produced in the Soudan by the decree of 
the 22nd November 1893, nominating M. Grodet Civil 
Governor. This official arrived on the 26th December at 

5. 

Kayes — the central headquarter of the Colony — and thence 
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he telegraphed on the same date to Col. Bonnier, who was 
at Sdgou, inforrning him that he had taken over the Govern- 
ment. On the, previous evening (according to M. Le 
H^riss^)* Col. Bonnier had learnt that the sailors of Lieut. 
Boiteux, overstepping his orders, had entered into Timbuctu. 
Realizing the danger, Col. Bonnier fullilled the first duty of 
a soldier : he assembled all the disposable troops, sent off 
by land a column under the orders of Commandant Joffre, 
whilst he hinrself embarked in boats to bring assistance to 
the fiotilla. 'M. Le H^risse continues his apologia thus, — 

In this marvellous raid, — one of the finest marches re- 
corded in military history, — the French troops covered 
1,100 kilometres in fifteen days, man;hing eighteen hours 
per diem. 

This is what Col. Bonnier <lid, in going to the aid of a 
Lieutenant, who had got himself info a hornet’s nest, iQ 
spite of his superior officer’s orders. On the 26th Decem- 
ber 1893, when M. Grodet arrived at Kayes, Col. Bonnier 
telegniphed to him to acknowledge that officer’s assumption 
of the Government and to inform him that he w;is obliged 
to advance to the support of Lieut. Boiteux who was en- 
gaged with the enemy at Timbuctu, and that he would 
await the fresh orders of the Governor. Meantime Col. 
Bonnier continued the forward movement of his column by 
water, down the flooded stream of the Niger, whilst his 
second in command, Col. Joffre, with all the cavalry and 
pack animals proceeded by land at some distance north of 
the left bank of the great river, and through a broken and 
difficult country with inhabitants aotoriousl;f^ hostile to all 
Kuropeans. The troops under the immediate command of 
Col. Bonnier were embarked on all sorts of boats, lighters 
and canoes — (the “ pirogues ” of the Niger fishermen, called 
“ somonos,” constructed to hold but two persons, were 

* M, Edouard Guillamnet, however, states that M. (irodet's telegraphic 
message to Cbl. Bonnier readied that ollicer at Segoii before he started : 
whilst Lieut. Boiteux’s des[)?itch, announcing the massacre of Aube and 
entry into Timbuctu arrived at Segou after the departure of the expedition 
and was forwarded to Col. Bonnier. 
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actually freighted with three tirailleurs, arms and baggage) 
— to the number of 300 vessels. In this vast flotilla of 
frail embarkations frequent capsizes constgintly occurred ; 
cooking was impossible on board such craft ; and the 
soldiers for several days had to content themselves with 
what boiled rice they had prepared and a little salt. Neither 
meat, bread, biscuit, wine nor “ tafia ” could be served out. 
The boatmen, '' bosos” were even reduced to raw millet. 

Meantime Lieut. Boiteux had moved up -his two gun- 
boats, the Mage and the Niger, armed with Hotchkiss 
machine-guns, to Kabara, the port of Timbuctu. He had 
armed, equipped and drilled his native sailors, “ laptots," to 
serve as an improvised body of. marine infantry, and on 
Christmas Day"- 1893, bad entered Timbuctu. Three 
days afterwards, his subaltern, M. Leon Aube, and his 
fifteen “ laptots " were cut off by the Touareg Arabs after 
the French had expended their ammunition and slain at 
a locality, known as Our ’Maira, a little distance from 
Kabara. 

Such are the facts, as told by M. Le Hcrisse, but it 
is manifestly impossible to suppose that Col. Bonnicr’s 
expedition was undertaken to assist Lieut. Boiteux and to 
avenge the slaughter of Aube’s detachment, as M. Le 
Flerisse would have us to believe, for Col. Bonnier’s column 
had started on the 26th December. 

M. Edouard Guillaumet, the son of the well-known 
painter, very pluckily determined to go out to the Soudan 
and enquire on the spot. He has brought back a very 
curious story'.' He states that, when Col, Bonnier heard 
that a civilian Governor had been appointed to supersede 
the military commandant of the I'" rench ^Soudan, he deter- 
mined to put into execution a wild and ambitious scheme, 
which had long been in his mind. His plan was first to 
de.scend the Niger and occupy' 'I'inibuctu, the prestige of 
which successful coup would enable his column to continue 
the descent of the Niger, receiving or enforcing the sub- 
. -mission of all the intervening tribes along the banks, whilst 
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he left Col. Joffre’s land column in possession of the great 
Saharan city. He even intended to continue his progress 
as far down the river as Say, the great town on the borders 
of the British sphere of influence, at least t,ooo kilometres 
to the South-East, which has since been entered by Lieut. 
Band. 

Here he would land his force and, marching westwards 
overland towards Kong, he intended to accomplish the 
definite conquest of the states yet held by Samory, after 
• surprising and overthrowing the “ Sofas," who would be 
met in the other direction by the troops of Commandant 
Richard, by that time near Bissandougou. Indeed, as it 
turned out, Commdt. Kicliard had actually advanced his 

column as far as N iossomorobougou towards Kong from 
the west, when learning the disasti;r, near Timbuctu, he 
retraced his steps to Kankan. * 

'Phis bold but feasible plan might have been carried out 
in its entirety had it not been for the premature move of 
Lieut. Boiteux, whose gunboats should have aided the 
progress of the column ; .and, had it not been for the excite- 
ment caused by the massacre of M. Aube’s men, Timbuctu 
might have been occupied without a shot being fired, or a 
single Frenchman lost. 

Col. Bonnier entered Timbuctu with his staff and the 
advanced portion of his column on the nth January 1894. 
'I'he notables of the city had fled to Araouan, for, fearing 
reprisals on the part of the Touareg, they would not connive 
at the surrender of the open town to the French. Never- 
theless the inhabitants remained p, ssive, crowding to see 
the entry of the French, though much disquieted by anxiety 
as to future operations. 

The very next morning, 12th January, although his troops 
were much in need of resi and refreshment, Col. Bonnier, 
leaving a detachment to await the arrival of the guns and 
supplies with the remainder of his column, marched west 
tow'ards Goundam to avenge the slaughter of Our.’Maira 
on the Tenguereguiff Arabs, several of whose camps were 
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dotted at intervals along the margin of the inundated 
marshes between Kabara and the " marigot of Goundam. 
He, apparently, expected to drive them into the arms of 
the strong advancing land column under Col. Joffre. 

So little opposition did Col. Bonnier apprehend, that this 
trip was regarded more in the light of a picnic than a serious 
reconnaissance in an enemy’s country ; and, it is said, (I 
know not with how much truth) that the officers of the staff 
did not even take their swords with them. Possibly their 
side arms had been left behind in the boats. Thfc Europeans 
were mounted on donkeys, and the small column took three 
days’ rations with them. On the 14th, a small party under 
Lieut. Sarda was left at Massacord, near Dongoi, in charge 
of a quantity of cattle found at the Arab camp there, which 
had been hastily deserted at the advent of the French ; but 
tne main body pushed on wearily in pursuit of the flying 
Arabs as far as Tacoubao, where the bivouac for the night 
was established in another abandoned encampment. Here 
not only cattle but some women and children had also been 
left by the Arabs, — a sure sign that the nomads intended 
mischief and were not far off. 

By this time the Commandant of the expedition seems to 
have been too exalte, and wholly absorbed in his determina- 
tion to penetrate further into Africa and achieve the conquest 
of the middle Niger and the vast territories intervening 
within the huge bend, or boucie of that river. Infected by 
their chief’s evident pre-occupation, the large staff of officers 
likewise appear to have shared his indifference to present 
circumstances ; and even the regimental officers lost all 
their anxiety or presumed their enemy to be completely 
demoralized. The black tirailleurs also, were utterly worn 
out by fatigue, and after piling arms and getting some food, 
threw themselves on the ground at some distance in rear 
and were all very soon fast asleep. Three or four sentries 
were, it is true, posted by the subaltern on duty ; but even 
these )yere too worn out to watch. 

The unexpected arrived with a vengeance. As soon as 
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the moon had set, on the morning of the 15th January, 
before daybreal^ an onslaught was made by the Arabs who 
had collected in the vicinity. For in truth those very 
'I'oiiaregs who had been supposed to be fleeing over the 
sand dunes before the advancing Se^ne'galais tirailleurs, had 
wheeled round as soon as out of sight and closed in rear : 
the pursuers had, throughout their three days’ march, been 
really the pursued. 

There was ’no fight,: — it was a massacre. The French 
taken wholly unawares were cut down or speared, even 
before they could sci/se thcir arms. But two or thr^ 
escaped to tell the tale ; and all Col. Bonnicr’s ambitious 
dreams were effectually extinguished with his life. When 
Col. Joffre’s column reached the spot three weeks later, on 
the 8th February, those bodies which could be identified 
were taken to Timbuctu for interment. • 

Col. Joffre was able within a few weeks to organize a 
regular series of operations against the Tenguereguiff 
Arabs : and the tribe which had cut off Col. Bonnier’s 
column was well-nigh exterminated. The French position 
at Timbuctu was now thoroughly assured. 

y/. Slcwery in the Soudan of to-day. 

Meantime srjme difficulty was experienced in the Bambara 
states, south of Mopti, where Commandant Quiquandon, 
whose headquarters were at Segou, had established a garrison 
under Capt. Bonnacorsi. 

All Kali, the King of Bosse, had raised the flag of 
Mahornedan independence at hi; town, against which 
Comm. Quiquandon marched from Bandiagara, accom- 
panied by the Chief Agibou’s friendly au-xiliarics. 

When the French reached Bosse, Hadji Ali Kali was in 
his " tata^' a fortified, or rather walled enceinte^ separated 
from the village of Bosse *by an open space. The village 
was soon taken, after considerable resistance, and then the 
mountain guns shelled the " tata." The Mahornedan de- 
fenders fought bravely ; and Ali Kali himself, hedding a 

/. 2 
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desperate sortie, died, as a chief should, in front of the 
sacred mosque he was protecting, sword in hand,-— one 
more illustration of that extraordinary' zesfl for their faith 
so often exhibited by sincere followers of the Prophet. 
How bitter the resistance was is evidenced by the number 
lost by the French : nine killed and 149 wounded, including 
Capt. Bonnacorsi and three French officers. After the 
village had been taken, the F'rench were again attacked by 
a number of tribesmen from the neighbourhood, who had 
assembled to aid Ali Kali. These enthusiastic Bambaras 
charged right up to the muzzles of the P'rcnch rifles, with 
shouts of "Allah! Allah!", but were shot down by the 
Seinegalais tirailleurs, who knew not Allah, being P'etish 
idolaters. 

A few words must, now be said with regard to the treat- 
ment of the captives by the French in the course of these 
operations, as related circumstantially by M. Edouard 
Guillaumet, whose evidence is believed in France, for he 
has been since officially recognised by M. Ribot’s Govern- 
ment as delegate for the Soudan, and his interesting little 
work has been so popular that a second edition has been, 
lately issued. Curiously enough, Exeter Hall docs not 
seem to have appreciated its exposure of facts which have 
long been patent to all Europe. 

M. Guillaumet makes the following remarkable statement 
at pp. 154-155 

“These different experiments, (wViich he had described) towards the 
abolition of slavery had worn out the good feelings of the conquerors. 
And now occurred this extraordinary thing, that, not being able to sup- 
press it, they made use of it. We ourselves became like everyone else,. 
slave dealers ; and for several years past, the captive is considered by us, 
as among the negroes, as money with which we pay our soldiers, our 
servants, our porters, for alLthe world like Samory and Ahraadou. 

“ When we take by force possession of a village, we follow the usual 
tradition. Thus, for example, in our last campaign in Mossi, against 
Ali Kali (related above) at Bossd, we surrounded a village, blew open a ' 
breach in the wall of the 'fata,' and killed .during the assault every nian> 
in front of us, about seven or eight hundred Mahomedans. 

“ The affair over, there remained in the village about twelve hundred 
human beings. All this number, beciupe the booty of the- conqueror, and. 
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a regular division was made of these prisoners. The officers had right to 
a certain number, — six I believe — two - thirds . for their ‘ boys ’ ; the 
soldiers of the * Idgion ^trangfere’ had likewise their share^ and lastly they 
paid the tirailleurs, ^he jwrters and the drivers with this human merchan- 
dise, Some days afterwards it was found necessary to hand over a lot of 
captives to the auxiliary legionaries, who at once opened a regular slave 
traffic for the market at Djenne, at from 25 to 30 francs per head, which 
was allowed to the tirailleurs, who even, on their return, came to o&r me 
their slaves in the market at Segou. 

‘It is but just as well to add, that the tirailleurs and th ..'3pahis engage 
themselves under our flags, as well as our domestics who enter our 
service, solely with this object ; — to make captives, and their courage and 
their energy are proportionate to the value of the pri/-es which they know 
they will seize behind the walls of the ‘ tata* which they have to assault.” 

(Segou, it must be borne in mind is the headquarters of 
a trench Colonial district with telegraphic connection to 
Kayes, Saint Louis, Paris and London.) 

I his was written in this year^ of grace, 1895; and to 
make any comment would be superlluous. ^ 

'The Operati 07 is of the Colufmi under Colonel MontciL 

Prom the columns of Ce T'emps, I am permitted to give 
the following account of tlie Prench operations in another 
region of the Soudan, where an old and terrible enemy 
of ourselves as well as of the P'rench is still at large 
and increasing the sphere of his dominion. It is an 
old story how, chased from the banks of the Niger, by 
.successive campaigns under Colonels Borgnis- Desbordes 
Archinard, Humbert, Combes and Bonnier, the Almarny 
of Bissandougou had been forced to abandon not only 
the conquests which he had made to the North, West 
and South of his^ native province, but also the regions 
watered by the river Milo, where his star had first risen 
and where his inrluence and fortune had been estab- 
lished. The road to the East alone remained open to him, 
and thither he now transferred his career of robbery and 
slaughter when Prench* conquests had driven him back 
from the Niger. A band of “ Sofas f commanded by one 
of his best officers, Sekouba, began, four years ago, the 
conquest of the territories , situated in the river valleys 
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extending to the south of the great basin of the Niger 
towards the coast. That of the Upper Cavally was first of 
all invaded ; and then came the turn of the Bandama, or 
Lahou. It may be remembered that it was in the Valley 
of Bandama that Capt. Menard was killed, on the 4tb 
February 1892, by the "Sofas" of St^ouba, while en- 
deavou ’ng to defend his host, the Chief of the village of 
Segudla, against the invaders. 

The progress of the bands of Samory, slow at first, 
became more marked when the Almamy* recognised the 
impossibility of regaining his former possessions. Sekouba 
collected the debris of the columns which Col. Combes had 
dispersed in his magnificent campaign of 1892-93. On the 
4th August 1893, the town of Sakhala fell into his power. 
In June 1894, he invaded Tagoune, a province of the State 
cf Kong and which touches, so to speak, that centre of the 
political and commercial supremacy of the Ouattaras. 

1 he^ movements of the “ Sofas ” were watched by Capt. 
Marchand, who had been .sent qn a mission to Bandama to 
study a practical route for penetrating towards the interior 
going from the Ivory Coast to the basin of the Niger. 
Capt. Marchand, who had also been able to go from Kong 
to Tengrela at the beginning of 1894, pointed out the 
precarious situation in which Kong and the neighbouring 
regions would soon be placed. Kong being under French 
protection, the chief appealed for European aid, and sent 
delegates to the coast to ask it. A refusal on the part of 
the French would have been a confession of failure, quite 
unintelligible to the populations of tHe Niger after the 
previous success of French arms in the Soudan and 
Dahomey. M. Dupuy’s government, on the proposition 
of the then Colonial minister, M. Delcasse, decided at the 
end of August 1894, to give a favourable answer to the 
demands of the Kong chief, supported in addition by the 
governor of the Colony, Capt. Binger. 

As it«is no doubt remembered, at the end of the Anglo- 
* Samory’s title is the Almamy, or reliitious chief of Bissandougou. 
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•Congolese convention of the 14th May 1894, the parlij^r 
ment had voted credits intended for sending to the Upper 
Oubangui a battalion of Senegalese tirailleurs with two 
batteries of artillery. These forces were placed under the 
orders of Lieut.-Colonel Moiiteil, who had been previously 
appointed to fill the post of Commissioner in the Upper 
Oubangui. 

As the State of Congo, however, had abandoned its 
adventurous* projects and signed the hranco* Congolese 
agreement of the 14th August, the sending of this expedi- 
tion became altogether unnecessary. It was, therefore, 
decided that only two companies should be directed towards 
Oubangui, where they \Vere to rejoin the somewhat weak 
contingents at the disposal of Comm. Oecazes ; and that 
the other two companies, with ,the ba-ttery of mountain 
guns, were to return to Grand-Bassam, to act in the KLoog 
country from the Ivory Coast. The column of the Upper 
Oubangui, immediately on its arrival at Loango, was so 
divided; and the main body, under Col. Monteil, re-em- 
barked to return to Grand-Bassamj where it arrived on the 
1 2 th September 1894. 

The Colony of the Ivory Coast is a new one, although 
the French establishments of Grand-Bassam and Assinie 
were founded long ago. It did not possess sufficient matiriel 
for provisioning the little column which was being termed , 
everything had to be improvised, and under difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

First of all Col. Monteil, whore powers were completely 
independent of the Governor 01 the Coldny, M. Binger, 
after consulting with Capt. Marchand, asked for additional 
forces. He did not consider it possible with two com- 
panies to advance inland for the protection of Kong against 
the eventual attacks of ^ Samory, while assuring to himself 
a line of operation extending over at least 600 miles inland. 
Reinforcements were, therefore, sent. Two companies of 
Haoussas came to him from Dahomey, ^wh^re, since 
Behanzin had been crushed, the most absolute peace reigns 
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undisturbed. Senegal furnished three additional com-' 
panies of Senegalese tirailleurs, and sent, beside half a 
squadron of Senegalese Sptthis. A Battery of mountain 
guns was also added to the first. In fact the column was, 
by degrees, raised to 7 Companies, half a squadron of 
Spakis and two mountain batteries, together with the 
matdrtel and the supplies considered necessary. The 
manner in which the mat^rxel was dispatched has been 
criticised. It appears, among other things, that the 
packages were not prepared with a view to their being 
carried on men’s backs ; and this must have affected in 
many ways the march of the column. An inquiry, after- 
wards opened with regard to thi6 at the Colonial Office, 
showed a w'ant of proper information and inquiries, which 
the Intelligence Branch should have pointed out. 

‘ Two routes lead to Kong : the one, followed on two 
occasions by Capt. Binger, by Treich-Lapl^ne, Braulot, 
etc., passes by the valley of CourviS and starts from Grand- 
Bassam. It offers great obstacles to the march of a 
column, by reason that the forest region extends from the 
coast to a depth of about 250 miles. For this reason it 
was rejected ; and also because the country of Indeiiii; 
which had to be traversed was in excitement by the unfor- 
tunate Pool expedition and the intrigues of the native 
agents of the neighbouring colony. Finally, which was 
in itself a sufficient reason, Capt. Marchand, in his explora- 
tion up the valley of Bandama, had discovered a little above 
Thiassald, an elevated plateau at 300 feet above the sea, 
watered by the Bandama, clear of forests and extending 
one spur to a point within nearly 70 miles of the sea. fhe 
forest zone was thus here reduced to its minimum breadth ; 
the road of Bandama appeared therefore to be the most 
favourable. It was adopted by .the commander of the 
column all the more readily because, after the submis.sion 
of Thiassal^ to Capt. Marchand, .the governor of the 
Colony had ^-sent MM. Pobdguin and Nebout to occupy 
the posts established at Thiasls;^!^ (30 miles from Grand- 
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Lahou), situated to the North of the sea and 1 oumodi 
{70 miles from XhiassaI 6 ). 

Besides, the Marchand mission had created posts at 
Kouadiokofi (65 miles to the north of Toumodi), and at 
Kong .itself (200 miles from Kouadiokofi), Capt. Mar- 
chand had at the end of April, founded an establishment 
where he had left on the ist July his former travelling- 
companion, M. Bailly, with an escort of 12 Senegalese 

tirailleurs. 

The route to Kong by Bandama was thus marked out. 
Col. Monteil despatched two companies there at the begin- 
ning of October 1894. One of them (No. 10 Co. of the 
Regiment of Senegalese tirttilleurs) garrisoned Kouadiokofi, 
a strategical point commanding the centre of Baoule, the 
other, (the 9th) remained in the flower part of the 

Bandama. ’ 

It was then that the incident ol Bonoua happened. 
This village, adjoining Grand-Bassam, had always been 
hostile to the French ; and, the ad interim Governor of 
the Colony requested Col. Monteil to destroy this centre 
of resistance. The 9th Co. was then recalled from Grand- 
Lahou; it joined the 13th, which arrived from Senegal; 
and Col. Monteil sent the two, under the command of 
Chcf-de-bataillon Pineau, to take possession of Bonoua. 
Part of the artillery was on the Bandama route , the 
remainder still at Grand-Bassam. 'I he attack upon 
Bonoua, on the 9th November, failed, and the Prench 
had several killed and 60 wounded Col. Monteil arrived 
8 days after, with two mountain guns, which after thirty 
rounds, caused Bonoua to be evacuated and it was 
occupied without one of the French being seriously 
wounded. 

' At the end of November, the commander of the expedi- 
tion started for Dabou, a ^ 'jllage situated on the lagoon 
extending in a direction '.^^rallel to the shore, and took 
the land route in marching on Thiassal6. Next arrived 
in succession two companies/^' Haoussas from Dahomey, 
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two companies of Senegalese (the 14th and 15th), 50 
Spahis and a convoy of 200 mules. 

They concentrated at Thiassal^ during • December ; and 
on the 28th, the column started in the direction of 
1 oumodi, already occupied by a company of Haoussas. 

I he question of porters always plays an important part 
in African expeditions, where for want of carriage-roads 
and of beasts of burden, one is obliged to *have recourse 
to the inhabitants for transporting provisions and war , 
material. When the countries to be traversed have a 
dense population and are submissive to military authority, 
in certain regions of fhe Soudan, Dahomey and 
the lower Congo, it is possible to organise a regular 
system of transport by .convoys formed of the natives who 
‘are more or less willing to undertake this labour if well 
paid. In new countries, explorers have naturally much 
trouble in finding people to carry their baggage, and they 
are only birds of passage. Hpw much greater, then, must 
be the difficulty, when one is obliged to appeal for assist- 
ance which is generally afforded grudgingly and with 
curses and too often enforced by cruel methods. With 
more or less difficulty one gets from 500 to 1,000 coolies 
impressed ; and when they have the chance and oppor- 
tunity, they revolt and refuse to proceed. And this is 
what here actually occurred, where Marchand, Pobeguin, 
and Nebout had been able to obtain from the Chief of 
Baoule some bands of porters; for, while the officers com- 
manding the companies at the head of the column had been 
able to recruit their personnel with which they went to 
occupy Kouadiokofi and Toumodi, Col. Monteil found 
himself stopped for want of porters. 

On the 28th December, thp very day on which the 
column left Thiassale to advance on the road to Kong, all 
the porters requisitioned in the region South of Baould (the 
Canton of N’Ban) bolted incontinently. The country rose 
.up in revolt and very soon 4^0 poorly armed natives began 
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to harass the column. The commander of the expedition 
rij^htly judged that he could not advance into the interior 
until he had reduced the, Baoule. He therefore concen- 
trated his column in the environs of Singonobo, a village 
situated between Thiassale and Toum'odi, on the borders 
of the forest. The unequal struggle against the natives 
commenced and lasted six weeks — a nice beginning. It 
was the middle of February, 1895, before the column was 
able to start ligain on its forward march, leaving behind at 
Thiassal6 a edmpany of Haoussas, two mounted guns and 
a company of Senegalese tirailleurs, with a battery of 
Artillery at Singonobo. At the port of I oumodi, it lett 
the second company of Haoussas ; so that when it arriv^ed 
at Kouadiokofi, on the 20th February, the main column 
numbered 4 companies of Senegalpse (the 9th, loih, 14th 
and 15th), 26 SpaAts and two guns. 

Col, Monteil had only left at Kouadiokofi, — where he 
had already found the Administrator Nebout with a tew 
militia-- -a small garrison composed principally of invalids 
and of those who were not fit for the campaign. Then 
he advanced to meet Samory and the forces w’^hich the 
Alinamy had brought back with him for conquering the 
Kong country. Samory, beaten by Humbert and Combes 
in the Upper Niger, had attempted severaKtimes to take 
possession of the stateis of his adversary, the fama of 
Sikasso, and an ally under F'rench protection. 

It was to defend Ba Bemba, the son and successor of 
Tieba, threatened by Samory in his capital of Sikasso, 
that Col. Bonnier, a few weeks before the mishap at 
Tacubao (15th January, 1895), had attacked the '' Sojas' 
of Samory in the valley of the Bani, The bands of the 
Almamy had been beaten, on the 4th December, at F^ara- 
gara, near Tenetou ; and the next day, after being nearly 
captured at Koloni by the Soudanese Spahis^ Samory had 
fled southwards. 

But the Almamy was as resolute as he is brave. He. 
thought that after the occupgition of Timbuctu, the French 
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would not be able to defend their allies, and that he would 
in the end get the better of Ba Bemba. He therefore 
started again with his contingents on tjie rpute of Sikasso. 
It was then, that despairing of creating a new kingdom 
in the valley of the Niger, he turned back upon the bands 
which Segouba was leading by degrees to the conquest 
of the Kong country. Samory thus took the command 
of his “ So/as ” himself, and invaded the Kong country. 
On the 12th February, he entered Djimini, a province 
situated south of Kong, just at the moment that Col. 
Monteil arrived with his little column. 

Monteil arrived, on the 27th February, at Satama 
Soukoro situated about 100 m,des from Kouadiokofi and 
140 from Kong. Having started on the 21st from 
Kouadiokofi, he had marched, on an average, 20 kilo- 
metres a day. The Colonel sent the 9th Company forward, 
which with Capt. Marchand had, on the 3rd March, an 
encounter with Samory’s " Sofas ” at Lafiboro, 1 5^ miles 
north of Satama. 

Col. Monteil at once made preparations for attacking 
Samory vigorously. On the 5th March, he quitted Lafi- 
boro, and made for Sokhala Dioulassou, where Samory 
had established his base and dep6t of supplies and ammu- 
nition. On tl^ 7th March, at 1 1 p.m., Sokhala Dioulassou 
was brilliantly carried and Monteil made a considerable 
capture of horses, oxen, food, war matc'riel, etc. Samory, 
not knowing where he would next be attacked, had divided 
into several bodies his troops, then composed of several 
thousand men, of whom a thousand were armed with 
magazine rifle.s. He was not long in recovering from his 
surprise, and hastened to concentrate all his people. To 
gain time for preparation and also to obtain information 
as to the objective of the French operations, he started 
negociations, offering to submit *if the Kong country were 
left to him. 

In reality, the Almamy did not intend to make a treaty, 
as he Icnew that he had before him only a handful of men 
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—not exceeding 350 rank and file. On the 13th March, 

after three days of pourparlers, he let the Colonel know 
that the struggla was to begin again, and that he, Samory, 
would not be the first to leave off. 

The booty taken by the French invaders was burnt, and 
on the morning of the T4ih, the column moved against the 
“ Sofas." A fight ensued in the village of Sobala, during 

which Monieil was wounded in the knee. The “ So/m,” 

as usual, wertf forced to retreat and the column took the 
road to Satefma-Soukoro. Samory followed in rear and 
then began an uninterrupted series of harassing fights. 
One took place, on the 15th March, at Dabakala ; another 
on the 1 6th at Kotola ; at«Tagouaxo, at Farako, at Tatah- 
dougou, at the river Bey. In this last fight the famous 
St^kouba was killed. On the 17th March, they were again 
fighting at Gouanaladougou, and at *0 p.m., they at last, 
reached Satamasoukoro. 

There Col. Monteil found an order from the Colonial 
Minister, M. Chautemps relieving him of his command 
and instructing him to give up the direction of operations 
to Chef-de-bataillon Caudrelier, who had been entrusted 
by Monteil with the command of the bases of the opera- 
tion. It was quite time, for the French soldiers were 
quite exhausted and worn out. It was, impossible to 
remain at Satama-Soukoro, where Samory’s attacks would 
soon have made an end of the 4,000 rifle cartridges and 
the 80 rounds of shell which were all that remained for the 
mountain guns. Besides, the country was up in arms and 
overrun by natives fleeing from the “ Sofas.’’ The failure 
of the operation was complete. 

On the 23rd March, the column retired upon Kouadio- 
kofi where it arrived on the 27th, and found there 
Caudrelier. His instructions were to try and protect 
Kong with those companies which had not taken part in 
the march. Such a campaign would certainly have led up 
to a disaster, as Samory had cantonned his “ Sofas" on the 
banks of the river Nzi, hall* way between Kouadiokofi 
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and Satama. They contented themselves, therefore, with 
leaving two detachments of infantry and one section of 
artillery with two guns at the post of Kouadiokoh ; and 
the main column returned to Toumodi, Monteil suffering 
more and more frorh his wound, Comm. Pineau and Cnpt. 
Baratier ill, and almost all the other officers unfit to con- 
tinue the campaign. Comm. Caudrelier remained in the 
country, to organize the troops intended to occupy the 
posts which the French meant to hold permanently while 
the greater portion of the column, in obedience to the 
instructions received, marched back tO the COaSt. On tlie 
8th April, it reached Thiassal^ and by the 1 3th it got back 
to Grand Lahou. Samory, master of the Upper Valley of 
the Badama, entered Kong at the end of March, M. Bailly 
and his tirailleurs having already evacuated that post about 
•’the middle of March, and made their way to the French 
settlements in the Soudan. The whole affair was a 
wretched business and contributed nothing towards the 
progress of the French in West Africa. 

IV, Commandant Decoeur's Mission. 

Before concluding, it may be as well to note the explo- 
rations of the French in other directions towards the 
countries contained within the great bend of the Niger, 
between Timbuctu and Say, generally known as “ la houcle 
du Niger.” 

Chef-d’escadron of the Marine Artillery, Henry Alexis 
Decoeur, chief of the staff to Col. Dumas, commanding 
the troops in Dahomey, was despatched on a mission 
towards the interior, a year ago, by M. Chautemps. 

His party consisted of 5 Frenchmen, including Lieu- 
tenants Baud and Vargoz, with Dr. Danjou ; 48 Haoussas, 
35 native police and over 200 porters. Comm. Decoeur’s 
exploring party left Porto Novo on the 25th August, 1894, 
reaching Nikki on the 25th November, where a treaty was 
concluded with the ruler of that district. (It will be re- 
membered that Capt. Lugar^'l|i|so claims to have concluded 
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a treaty with this chief of Nikki for the Royal Niger 
Company.) Before reaching Nikki, M. Decoeur had 
wished to make tregity with Acpaki, Chief of the country 
of Parakou, which forms the immediate hinterland" of 
Upper Dahomey. But Acpaki was then besieging 
Bassila, a village situated close to the Franco-German 
frontier. The Mission, therefore, was forced to incline 
its path towards the west ; but at the beginning of 
November it eame in contact with Acpaki, who did not 
hesitate to sign the treaty of Protectorate ; for the recent 
events in Dahomey were perfectly known throughout the ' 
Chabd country and contributed to the cordiality of the 
Chief. 

On leaving Bassila, the mission went on to S<;meic, 
passing through the country of Koule, where a language 
is spoken altogether different from thaf of Chabe. Kouie ■ 
is the state bordering on the limits of the German frontier 
of Tsautyo, which does not extend here in an eastern 
direction as shown on German maps. All the Kould chiefs 
placed themselves under P'rench protection, like the King 
< 3 f S<^m6re. To the east of this little State begins the 
country of Sougou, whose capital is Wangava. Soiigou 
extends to the banks of the Ocparra, to the east of which 
is the country of Nikki. 

The Chiefs of Nikki are completely independent, T!i-^ 
territory of Boussa, situated on the banks of the Niger, 
was formerly a dependency of Nikki ; but for the last ten 
years, since the Royal Niger Company entered into rela- 
tions with the village-chiefs of the Niger, bribing them 
with presents, and furnishing them with arms and muni- 
tions of war, the Doussa Chief has disavowed the authority 
of his legitimate king. The two states are therefore 
politically separate ; but by traditional right the Boussa 
chief is the vassal of the king of Nikki, a situation differing 
widely from the theory put forward by the British Niger 
Company, A treaty was fo^ally concluded, on the 
a6th November, with the king. The Decoeur 
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Mission, having by that time expended its supplies and being' 
unable to obtain more, left Nikki on the 29th November,. 
1894, and returned to Carnotville, tp replenish its stores,, 
passing en route through the village of Parakou, where, 
since February last, the Governor of Dahomey, M. Ballot, 
has established a French post. From Carnotville, the 
Mission proceeded directly, by way of Wangara and 
Kouande, to Makka, arriving on the 31st December, 
Some slight difficulties were experienced in passing the 
village of Birni and Kouandi, which three years previously 
had closed the way to the German escort under Lieut. 
Kling ; but the apprehensions of the chiefs were calmed, 
and M. Decoeur got to Makka- without further trouble. 

At Makka, the expedition divided. Comm. Decoeur 
despatched hence his second in command, Lieut. Baud, 
with Lieut. Vargoz, 25 • Senegalais and 75 porters, pro- 
visioned for 60 days, to the nearest point of the Niger, 
while he himself, with the remainder, marched on Sansanni- 
Mango through an altogether savage country, where the 
inhabitants are stark naked, a rare thing in the Western 
Soudan. Only two communities of natives were met with, 
at Ouavo and Makeri, and with their Chiefs satisfactory 
treaties were made. At Sansanni - Mango, where the 
Mission arrived on the 7th January, 1895, the Chief state 
that he had treated, six months previously, with a nativ 
officer of the English colony of the Gold Coast, namet 
Captain Fergusson. He exhibited the text of this d( -p-, 
ment, — a simple treaty of commerce and friendship, in t. 
name of the Queen’s government, with a clause inserteq 
by which the Chief was prohibited from placing hi$, 
country under the protection of any European Power. 
Comm. Decoeur remained three whole days at Sansanni- 
Mango, and next went to P 6161 ^, the first village of the 
Gourma country, whose capital, Nungu or Fada N’Gurma, 
-is situated in 12'' N., about 150 kilometres north of P6I^I6. 
When the Mission left the village, whilst Doctor Danjou- 
was Sent back with thk the German Lieut, yon Karnap 
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arrived, despatched from the Mission under Doctors GrUner 
and Dering, which had just reached Sansanni- Mango. 
After a courteotis greeting with the French officers, he 
hurried on to the North, much faster than the more heavily 
freighted French caravan. Von Karnap went towards 
Say, slopping at Pama, Matchakuali and Kankantchari — 

all villages of Gourma, with a view to placing them all 

under German protection. 

On reaching Pama, some hours after Lieut, von Karnap, 

. M. Decoeur received from the Chief of the village a paper 
given him by the German officer, with instructions to show 
it to the French who came after him. This document, 
written in Arabic, stated *that Lieut. Karnap had taken 
possession of Pama in the name of the German Empei'or. 
Hut M. Decoeur learnt that the Chief of Pama had neither, 
signed nor approved of any treaty of Protectorate ; and, 
moreover, that this village Chief was merely a dependent 
of the King w^ho lived at Nungu and ruled the whole of 
the Gourma district. 

Meantime, whilst the German officer continued on his’ 
way to Say, Comm. Decoeur, satisfied that Lieut. Hau'^’ 
must have arrived at that important capital first, proce 
rapidly to Nungu, covering in 3 days the 140 k” 
separating Pama from Nungu, and foun'" 

Bantchande, far more disposed to treat 
a French Mission, as his frontiers '■ 
bands of that old enemy of 
scattered troops had tak 
King Bantchande 'VVo' 

Ahmadou out of Nio 
Southern Soudan. 

Meantime Lieut. Jo: 

Infantry, as foreseen 1 
way of Boti, long be! 
get there, (distributing 
had taken possession 
f the Germa' 
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previously concluded by Col. Monteil with the powerful 
ruler of this metropolis and trade mart. After eflfecting a 
junction with his comrade, Lieut. V.argoz, who was at 
Kodjar, this officer and the escort descended the valley of 
the Niger and rejoined Comm. Decoeur coming up from 
Boussa. 'I'he Mission thus reunited followed the Niger as 
far as Leaba, whence it returned after a most successful 
journey by Nikki to Carnotville, which place was attained 
on 20th March. Here instructions were found from 
Government, recalling Comm. Decoeur to France. 

V. Lieutenant Band's Mission. 

Governor Mallot now despatched Lieut. Baud, with an 
escort of 50 tirailleurs under Lieut. Vermeesch, to try and 
join hands with Col. Monteil, by turning the North limits 
of Togoland and the frontiers of the British Colony of the 
Gold Coast. Accordingly, on the 26th March, but six days 
ifter his return from Say, — M. Baud started again for the 
.aterior towards the North-West. At Kiritiri, the first 
commercial centre of importance, a treaty of Protectorate 
''^,s concluded. The people at this place, (fearing, like 
•^f Bassila, the attacks of the savages known as 
affirs) who inhabit the mountainous region of the 
' PTanco-German frontier), requested that a 
•■<dit be formed there. These Kaffirs go 
‘^ave no intercourse with their neigh- 
mnant of some aboriginal races 
■ the invasion of modern 


eded to Bafilo, by a 
untains from 3,000 to 
500 feet. This range, 
west of Kouandi and 
and unites with the 
which Lieut. Baud 
oortant centre, with a 
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population of 20,000. The Chief of Bafilo not having 
negotiated any ^treaty with any European (although the 
German traveller KHng pa-ssed through this town when 
coming from Salaga), Lieut. Baud concluded a treaty of 
Protectorate with him. This chief, like the one at Kiritiri, 
requested the construction of a militar)' po.st to hold in 
<heck the incursions of the Kaffirs. At the village of 
Dako, the Mission quitted the route formerly taken by 
Kling, to proceed to Sansanne- Mango across the country 
of the Kaffir-S, a desolate country, where water is some- 
what difficult to find. Here the native aborigines tried to 
stop the Frenchmen, who despite their demonstrations went 
on steadily without much •trouble, for by a judicious dis- 
tribution of presents the wrath of the wildest ot these 
savages was appeased. , 

On the 1 2th of April, Lieut. Baud reached Sansanni-^ 
Mango, a centre which has several notables. ' There are, 
in fact, four:-— The actual King, who reigns without 
governing ; the Governor, or Itaoudouy who administer; 
the Government ; the Imam, or religious chief who gives 
■counsel ; and Tieba, the son of the King, who has infiu- 
ence but no control over the other three. 1 he inhabit 
belong to the race of Agni, which inhabits the vail' 

Comoe. They appear to have formerly em' 
the village of Mango and extended their f' 
the North-East. This is how the ' ' 
and named Sansanni-Mango. 
the people of Mango. 

In accordance with 
negotiated bv. the A 

ra *. ■ 

Lieut. Bajid proceeds 
and “ dashs," or pre 
much surprised at thi.*- 
“ What,” said they, “ 
into by another ?” 1 1 

in August 1894, w 
Fergus^on, the age 
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Coast; in February 1895, with the German von Karnap ; 
and a few days after, with the French administrator, Lieut. 
Alby of the Haoussa tirailleurs from Dahomey. Great was 
their astonishment at seeing a fourth white man realise the 
promises of the third : they did not comprehend that any 
fidelity was attached to treaties. 

One thing exercised their minds, “ were the Hritish 
white or black ? for the British agent who came to them 
was black. They resented having been treated with less 
consideration by the Gold Coast authorities than by the 
French, who sent white men. 

Lieut. Baud’s mission left Sansanne-Mango on the T5th 
April, after halting there three days. P'our guides were 
^furnished by the DaoitHon or Governor, who conducted 
• them to Nalerougou, where the Frenchmen were presented 
AJ the King by the Imam of Gambaka, a village at some 
qWO hours’ distance. They were informed that Mr. 
^j'^ergu.sson had not been received by this King of all the 
^,.ampoursi, who was willing to conclude an alliance with 
ranee. I'he Mission next proceeded to the West, and, 
22nd April, crossed the track of Capt. Bingcr at 
Oule, whose Chief asked for news of that explorer, 
tricolor which the latter had given him. 

.h^the White Volta river was cros.sed, flowing 
from 20- to 30 feet high, and ineasur- 
’^''A'catlth ; — an impassable obstacle to 
iaba, an important centre of 
’ on the 24th ; and here, 
'onrsi authorities, a 
Protectorate, was 
^^ploring this hitherm 
^)f the river Poplogon 
5 — was surveyed, and 
' in which the Red 
nined. Lieut. Baud 


what he believed to 
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be simply a certificate of good treatment. Great was the 
King s astonishment on learning that this document was a 
treaty of commerce and friendship with Governor Maxwell 
of the Gold coast, engaging the King of Qua not to treat 
with any other European Power. This document was 
carried off by Lieut. Baud, the signature of the King 
thereon being marked by a cross and a seal stamped with 
the handle of an umbrella. M. Baud was enabled to con- 
tract a full ’and formal treaty of Protectorate with this 
Potentate, duly signed in Arabic by the King and counier- 
signed by his Chiefs, '['hi-s treaty appears to unite politi- 
cally the territories extending along the loth parallel of 
Latitude with the P'rendh Colonies of Dahomey and the 
Ivory Coast ; thus satisfactorily terminating and cementing 
the missions of Governor Ballot, Commandant Decoeut 
and Administrator Alby. The P'rench sphere of inlluenc 
thus united prevents any foreign intrusion from the Sout 
into the great bend of the Niger. 

On leaving Oua, Lieut. J 3 aud intended to join iVIonte 
column, and crossing the Black Volta, he came, into t' 
Bouna country, where Capt. Braulot, in t893. had met v 
.serious opposition. Lieut. Baud, however, with at' 
of 50 tirailleurs, could not be denied, and he rc;.>' 
safely, where he first heard of Monleil’s rei*' 

He also learnt that a European \va 

country who turned out to be 

manding the escort of Mar^' 

at Kong. Unfortunp*^ 

where his esfprt 

Bondouko:> and 

coast, where it w 

Binger. Lieut. Ba 

coast, on the 26th . 

he reached Grand- 

nine months and a 

had iocluded Abe 

Goniba Boussa, ^ 
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Oua and Naslam, covering a track upwards of 2,250 miles,, 
and fully accomplishing the objects of his mission. 


In consequence of the frequent conflicts and disaccorct 
between the civil administrations and the military com- 
manders of all the French colonies throughout West Africa,. 
M. Chautemps, the Mini.ster for the Colonies, submitted a. 

. plan for creating a Governor General who should have 
under his orders all political and military matters relating to 
the colonies of Senegal, French Guinea, the' Ivory Coast. 
and the French Soudan. This project was approved by 
the Council of Ministers and carried into effect on the i6ih 
June last, when M. Chaudie, Inspector General of 2 nd 
Class Colonies, was appointed the first Governor General. 

, H is military colleague. Col. Boileve was at the same time 
-..gazetted as Commander in Chief of all the military forces 
^^.within the above named colonies. M. Chaudi^ is also 
^ ippointed Governor of Senegal and his head-quarters will' 
*^‘e at Saint Louis. How this ^arrangement will work it is 
fi^mpossible to judge at present ; but it seems, at first sight, 
o be a step in the right direction. At all events satisfac- 
will be felt among all ranks in the Soudan that M. 

’■'Ts been recalled and has returned to France. 

that the slight sketch here given of the pro- 
'•rms in Western Africa may .serve to 
•■<th regard to the solid foundations 
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diplomatists as an authentic treaty duly negotiated. Just 
as the chief cannot verify the powers of any casual European 
visitor, so alsq it Js equally impossible for the European 
traveller, during his rapid transit, to discover with certainty 
whether the chiefs whose signatures he obtains are in 
reality properly qualified to barter away the dominion of 
the people they are supposed to represent. A concession 
granted to M. Verdier to exploit timber within the colony 
of Ivory Coast has just been quashed by M. Chautemps, 
the Minister of the Colonies in France. It is regrettable 
to find that similar concessions, conferring valuable mono- 
polies, obtained from native Chiefs for the sole exploiting 
of natural products suck as* india-rubber, etc., by irrespon- 
sible British traders, are permitted by our Government 
within the confines of countries submitting to British Pro 
tectorate apparently without any re^rve or safeguardi 

Pasfielk Oliver. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND FRENCH FISHERY 

RIGHTS. 

Bv J. P. VaL D’ERK>rAO, D.D. 

“ The sport of historical misfortunes .” — Lord Salisbury, 

“The history of Newfoundland is one long indictment against the Imperial (Govern- 
ment.” — Hon, yudge D, Prowse, ■» 

England, often accused of acting like a step-mother to 
her Colonies, has certainly merited that title from New- 
foundland. Neglected in the beginning as almost unde- 
serving of notice, impeded in her settlement to please a 
j set of monopolists, hampered in her progress by the sacri- 
efice of her interests to those of foreigners, and burdened 
CJ>y the wanton cession to France of certain rights on her 
ifjoasts, she has much of which to complain and little for 
.iTj.Jh>ch to thank England, The delay in her colonization, 
3 arrest of her progress, the small amount of her deve- 
upment, the keeping down of her trades and industries, 
d the anomalous position she holds with reference to her 
erritory, — for all these England, and she alone is 
In former times, her interests were notoriously 
■*- and venal British ministers for P'rench 
''ey are equally sacrificed to France by 
'•ity of our P'oreign Office. In 
■Conservatives are included 
>,,both have acted with 
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sibility while sending a Commissioner, with a few thousand 
pounds to relieve immediate distress.* 

If such heavy trouble can come and rest on a Colony 
without due steps being taken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to investigate the causes from- which it proceeded 
or to apply the remedies of which it stood in need, then 
all the talking and writing and posing about Imperial 
Pederation are simply a delusion and mere words. On 
the 23 rd August, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
said that tho Canada- Newfound land negotiations were in 
abeyance, and that if the aid suggested in Mr. W. John- 
ston’s question meant that the tax-payers of the C nited 
Kingdom should assume ^ portion of the public debt of 
Newfoundland, the present government could only return 
the same negative answer as the last. T hus both liberals 
and Conservatives have declared that the British 1 ax- 
payer is immovably opposed to aiding a colony in distress, 
by assuming any monetary obligations, - a libel on th,- 
people of Great Britain, when Canada was quite willin 
to assume the responsibility“of fi ol that debt, if the mothei 
country would assume that of the remaining third. v 

Newfoundland merits better treatment, for she ho’ 
peculiar position. She api^eals to British .sent- 
the iirst-born of her long list of glorious co’ 
g(-;ographical position makes her an iiiy." 
link with Canada, which is perhar- 
Britain’s colonies, and with„ ' 
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is only \ smaller than England, is ^ larger than Ireland, 
and is twice as big as Denmark, — is capable of much 
greater development than it has yet .attained and is rich 
in natural products — mines, forests, and a fertile soil, while 
its fisheries are notoriously extensive and profitable. Yet 
she has not only not been even fairly developed, — she has 
been systematically kept back and sacrificed at every turn 
by the Imperial Government. The recent crisis has, no 
doubt, had several causes, — among them toe easy borrow- 
ing and too lavish expenditure, the hurricane of 1892 which 
injured its fishing fleets, and the later fire at St. John’s, But 
underlying the whole question of her welfare are the French 
Fishing Rights, the bane ol the Island, which paralyze all 
her efforts for progress and obstruct all her development. 

Discovered by John Cabot in 1497, she seems to have 
V. been but little prized by England from the very first ; for 
*. it was not till 1583 that Sir Humphrey Gilbert took formal 
‘ pos-session, in the name of Queen Elizabeth; and for the 
•“lext 30 years nothing more was done. Others however, 
“had already found out her value ; and numerous vc.ssels 
requented her prolific shores during the fishing season, 
the number of fishing vessels employed were, 
T50, Spanish 100, Portuguese 50 and English 50. 
“ds and Portuguese soon dropped off, being 
ijre profitable gold and silver ventures of 
’ ^except for a few vessels from the 

* I . 
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In 1600, the annual value of the fisheries was stated at 
;^ioo,ooo, giving employment to some 2,000 men and 
boys, in 200 vessels, which in 1615 had increased to 250^ 
Bvjt at first those who frequented these fisheries were 
merely birds of passage, going and returning in due season, 
and not allowed to winter on the island under a penalty 
of ;^ioo per man. No settlements were allowed. The 
first attempt at colonization made unsuccessfully in 1609, 
by John Gray, a Bristol merchant, was followed up by 
Lord Baltimore and Sir David Kirke ; but the merchants 

of Lngland who owned the vessels that went to Newfound-^ 
land were positively averse to such settlements, as they 
would naturally diminish'- their profits : and they were 
powerful. Still, a valuable situation cannot always be kept 
a desert ; settlements arose, slowly and almost surrepti- 
tiously. Though their rights were, not acknowledged net 
their venture.s aided, though they were left without govern- 
nunit, protection or justice, and were subjected, from tim< 
to time, to violence by foreigners and fellow-countryme 
alike, Newfoundland’s settlers slowly increased till the* 
began to take a part in the fisheries for which alone t' 
island was then considered of any value. 

The English government, however, while syst' 
opposed to the colonization of Newfoiv- 
British and putting — strange as it 
every possible obstacle in its wa’’ 
directly, were, from an earlv 
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cod-fish on the coasts of the island, on payment of a 5 % 
duty. From this time down to August, 1895, history 
•of Newfoundland consists in the eve»-inoreasing encroach- 
ments of the French, the successive timid concession by 
the British Government of whatever they chose to demand, 
and the continual sacrifice of the interests of the island. 

It is most interesting to see how beautifully French 
ingenuity worked on English good-nature and stupidity, 
from this hopeful beginning. The French .soon begged 
off the 5 % duty, and were thus put on a footing of 
' perfect equality with our own fishermen. Then looking 
about for settlements, and thus practically denying the 
territorial rights of England, the French seized on Pla- 
centia in 1660; fortified it, and worked from it as a 


centre for other settlements. An English attack on it 
failed in 1662 ; and the French retaliated in 1663 by 
capturing St. John’s and all Newfoundland, except 
Carbonear and Bonavista, whence they were repulsed. 
^,rhe peace of Ryswick (1697) absurdly restored the former 
condition of affairs, leaving the island divided between 
'french and English. England was too blind to see that 
' ' VO nations could not possibly share the island peace- 
conse({uently failed to insist on the absolute 
. ’France. Though defeated in war, France 
V at the making of peace. This weak 
'"•rial rights in Newfoundland by 
’^UH'- desire of France for more. 
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obstacles were invented and perpetuated, many continuing 
in force till 1814, and some as late as 1820. There were 
no magistrates, qo a^dministrative officials, no judges, no* 
gfOVernment of any kind. An Act of Parliament ordained 
that each year* the Captain of the first -vessel that arrived 
for the fishery should become “ Admiral ” for that season 
and Magistrate with absolute power. He allotted to each 
ship, as it came, its special drying-grounds, one year's occu- 
pation giving no special right for the next ; and all dis- 
putes, of every nature, were decided bv this “ Admiral," 
from whose decision there was no appefil. 

This happy state of things continued till 1729, when 
Osborne was appointed the first Governor of New-fountl- 
land, by an Ortler in Council ; but when he tried to assert 
his authority, it was discovered that one more blunder had 
been committed. The “ Admiral," ahting under an Act 
of Parliament, was, of course, above the Governor who' 
could show only an Order in Council! But as we are not 
here concerned with the internal history of Newfouncllan"’ 

I shall not pursue this .subject further. This much wa 
necessary to show the state of affairs in Newfoundland ar 
the circumstances of the Colony about the date • 

Peace of Utrecht. Chaos reigned. There was r 

government ; the number of settlers was 
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concession of any fishing or drying rights to the French, 
by the Board of Trade, the western merchants, all our 
North American colonies, all the Newfoundlanders, and 
every naval officer who had served on the coast. All in 
vain. That Treaty was ratified and Franqp acquired a 
right which, though it might have perhaps done little harm 
when confined to its strict letter, has in the facile hands 
of the French, been so skilfully manipulated as to cripple 
the undoubtedly great resources and to paralyse the advance 
of Newfoundland.* ‘^To-day we suffer,” says Judge 
'Prowse, “for the base treachery of Queen Anne’s 
* Sninistry.” 

Treaty of UtrechL — 1713 . 


^'‘Article XIII — The island called Newfoundland, with the adjacent 
islands, shall from this time forward belong of right wholly to (ireat Britain, 
and to that end the town and fortress of Placentia, and whatever other 
places in the said island are 'in the possession of the fVench, shall be 
'* ^ ^pielded and given up, within seven months from the exchange ot the 
it ^'atification of this treaty, or sooner if possible by the most Christian King 
nc those who have a Commission from the Queen of Great Britain for that 
^^ ''■pose. Nor shall the most Christian King, his heirs and successors, or 
f^n iy of their subjects, at any time herdafter lay claim to any right to the 
ba island or islands, or to any part of it or them. Moreover, it shall not 
subjects of France to fortify any place in the said island 
lenc oj. erect any building there, besides stages made of 

- ^'VO huts necessary and usual for drying of fish, or to resort to the 
^5^^ CCAA the time necessary for fishing and drying of fish. But 
“cis •Ti'rarl’® subjects of France to catch fish, and to dry them 
and in no other besides that, of the said island 
y ‘tt-^hes from the place called Cape Bona vista to 
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